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PREFATORY NOTE. 


For the purposes of this little compilation I have con" 

• * 

j^ujted, chiefly, Pearce’s Memoirs and Cq^rrespondence 
of the Marquess Wellesley; The Despatches, Mimitqj^ 
and Correspondeme of the Marquess edited 

by Mr. Montgomery Martin; Torrens’s The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire; Torrens’s Memoirs of 
Viscount Melhourne; WAweds Life of Lord Palmerston ; 
The (Quarterly Review; The Calcutta Review; The' 
Annual Register; The Asiatic Annual Register; Wilks’s 
History of Mysore; Thornton’s History of India. I 
have indenhxl, also, on notes made in* India When I 
was contemplating a life of the Marquess Wellesley on* 
a larger scale. 


(>. B. M. 
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LIFE OP 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

K.G. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUOTOKY. 

1700-1797, 

The Wellesleys — Eton and Oxford — Lord Moniingtoti takes his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords — Siieeches in^the English Parliament 
— Ho defends PitPs war policy — ^Effect of his speech — His 
marriage — ^Appointed Governor-General of India — Circumstances 
of the appointment — ^Lord Momington’s qualifications. 

Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, 
some have greatness thrust upon them,” The two 
brothers Wellesley, the great Marquess, as he was called 
in India, and his illustrious brother, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the final defeat of the greatest 
warrior •the world has ever seen, combined in 'their own 
persons two out of the three categories mentioned by 
Shakespeare. They were born great, and they achieved 
greatness. Writing of such men it becomes possible to 
dispense with a pedigree stretching back, though that 
pedigree may, far into the earlier age of English history. 
Tt, will be suflScient to state that the family of the 
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Wellesleys can be traced back to the year 1239 ; that it 
is of Saxon Origin, deriving its name i\\)m the manor 
of Wellesley, , ancient!/ Welles-lcigh, in the county of 
^Somerset ; that? in .1389, the re])resentativ(i of a •branch 
of the family,. Sir William do Wellesley, was summoned 
to Parliament as a Baron of the realm, and received ft-om 
King JCdward II. a grant by patent of the custody of the 
castle of Kildare ; that, on transferriiig that castle to the 
Earls of Kildare, he was granted by Edward III., in 
1342, the custody of the manor of Demor; that thence- 
forward, dor services rendered to tlie Orown, the sutcessive 
representatives of this branch of tlie family increased their 
possessions and iniluencc until the year 1745, when 
Garret Wellesley, or Wesley, as the 'name was then often 
spelt, dying without issue, bequeathed all his possessions 
to his cousin, Richard (.\)lley or (.\)wley. The (.Cowleys, 
an old Staffordshire family, liad settled in Ireland in the 
reign of Henry Vlll,, and had prospered. The Richard 
(vowlcy, who succeeded, in 1745, to the Wellesley pro- 
perty, had inherited his father s estate of (Jastle ( Jarbery 
in 1700. He was cousin once removed of Garret 
Wellesley, and in his veins there flowed the blood of the 
Wellesjeys and the ("usakes, descendants from Dermot 
Maernorough, Iving of Leinster. On his accession to the 
Wellesley estates, Richard Cowley assumed, as required 
“by the testator, the family name, then spelt Wesley. He 
was shortly afterwards raised to the peerage by the title 
of Barom .Mornington. His son, Garret, wlio {Succeeded 
him, w^as further advanced to the dignities of Viscoinit 
Wellesley of Dengay Castle, and Earl of Mornington, of 
County Meath. This nobleman had, by Anne, eldest 
daughter ot Arthur IIllI Trevor, first Viscount Dungannon, 
six sons and two daughters. Of these sons the subjecCof 
this memoir was the eldest « 
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Richard Cowley Wellesley — it will be convenient to 
give tlie names they were subsequently sjicdt — was born 
on June 20th, 1760. His fathei*^ who had a passion for 
music, •and who attained some eminence ^is a composer, « 
placed liim at an early age at Eton. There tlie young 
Irishman speedily developed abilities of no common order. 

His contriButions to the three volumes of Musr7^ Eionenses 

* . • 

give evidence of very considerable classical attainments, 
and he had achieved a great reputation ^is a scholar when 
he went up to Oxford. He matriculated as a nobleman 
at Christ Church, on December 24th, 1778. There, like- 
wise, he w\as much distinguished for his proficiency in 
classical literature, and for the capacity he disjdayed to 
deal with large questions. His father dying in iMay, 
1781, Wellesley, called away to important duties in his 
own country, could not stay to take his degree. Mo 
returned to Ireland, and, having attaimnl his majority, 
entered at once upon the duties of liis position. ‘OJis 
first act,*’ writes the author of the Wellesley Memoirs^ Mr. 
11. R. l^earce, ‘'on becoming of age, w-as characteristic of 
the generosity and integrity of Ids manly nature. JI(^ 
voluntarily took upon himself the riinrierous pecuniary 
obligations of his deceased father, and exhibited bis filial 
affection towards his surviving parent by jdacihg tlie 
estates, to which he had succecdt‘d, under tin? manage - 
ment of his mother. Ilis Lordship also directed liis, 
attention to the intellectual training of his hrotliors, who 
wx're alUgrcatly indebted to him for his watcjjful and 
prudent care in early life.” His brother iVrtliur w^as tl]en 
twelve years old. 

That same year the young Earl of Mornington took 
his seat in the House of Peers, in College Dublin. 

The Irish Parliament had passed, the year preceding, the 
memorable resolution : “ That the King’s most excellent 

If 2 
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Majesty, and the Lords and Commons of Ireland, are the 
only power competent to make laws to bind Ireland.” 
Following this resolution, a body of volunteers, 50,000 
^.strong, demanded from England the recognition of the 
legislative independence of the island. I^ord Mjbrnington, 
though imbued with a sterling love for his native country, 
could^not tolerate, proceedings which appeared to him to 
strike at the very root of orderly and constitutional 
government. The fact that an armed assembly should 
hold r 0 gular sittings in the vicinity of the Houses of Par- 
llament,j with the object of dictating to, or overawhig, the 
members of those Houses, was in his eyes a monstrous 
proceeding, not to be endured. He took, then, a leading 
part in the debate on the Address 6 f both Houses to the 
Crown, declaring the perfect satisfaction which we feel 
in the many blessings we enjoy under His Majesty’s most 
auspicious Government, and our present happy Constitu- 
tion ; and to acquaint His Majesty that at this time we 
think it peculiarly incumbent upon us to express our 
determined resolution to support the same inviolate with 
our lives and fortunes.” 'riio resolution was carried. 
The support accorded to it by Lord Mdrnington must 
not be interpreted to imply that lie wiis perfectly satisfied 
with the social or politie.al condition of Ireland. On the 
contrary, tie was, even at .that early period, a strong 
advocate for the removal of the disabilities which weighed 
on the Homan Catholics, and for the extension of the liber- 
ties of the Press. In his eyes, too, the position of the 
Irish Parliament, powerful for di^scussion, but powerless 
for action, was eminently unsatisfactory. His support of 
the resolution, then, was prompted solely by his desire to 
place on record his disapproval of the j^:actice of intimi- 
dation sanctioned by the volunteers. V 

It was impossible that a man with his original and 
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daritiof mind, a man born for action, should for long be 
content with th^ limited sphere within which the duties of 
the Irish Parliament were confined* Ai the# General 
Elcctioft of 1784, then, Lord Mornington^stood, and wa? 
returned for the borough of Beeralston, in Devonshire. 
It is strange that his first speech should have been on an 
Indian subject. He attacked Lord North for his support 
of Warren Hastings, in the face of his declaration that 
the Court of Director’s had condemned everj' one of his 
actions ; and he called upon that Lord to explain .jJjpw, 
with tRafc opinion before him, he had arrived at ^he con- 
clusion that it would be wrong to recall the Indian 
Governor* This speechj and the speeches which followed, 
w’ere delivered with’ so finished an elocution, and were* 
marked by so much spirit and point, that Lord Moriiington 
was speedily recognised as a speaker who had to be 
reckoned with. Ilis promotion, then, was unusually rapid. 
In 1785 he was sworn a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 
In September of the following year he was nominated a 
Lord of the ^Jk’easury, In tliC February following, then 
member for Saltash in Cornwall, he supported, in a most 
able speech, the measui’cs proposed by Mr. Pitt for a 
commercial treaty with France; and, in 1788, as member 
for Windsor, he supported, alike in the Englisji House of 
Commons and the Irish House of I^ords, the measure 
regulating the Regency proposed by Mr. Pitt. Foui^ 
years later he earnestly supported Wllberforce in his 
efforts to extinguish the slave-trade. He opj)f)sed, the 
year following, Mr, Grey’s motion for a reform of the 
English House of Commons. He 5^iowed how, notwith- 
standing the admitted imperfections of the Uien existing 
system, the nation had, under its auspices, made a mar- 
vellously quick recovery from the humiliation and mis- 
fortunes caused by the result of the war with the American 
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colonists; and contrasted the state of France, emer<ring 
red-handed from a drastic revolution, with that of .pros- 
perous and contented" England* Grey’s motion was 
\lefeated by 23'2 to 41, and shortly afterwards (June 21st, 
1703) Lord • Mornington was sworn a member of the 
English Privy Council, and nominated a Cummissibner 
for the Affairs of India, that is, a member ()f the Board 
of Control. This was the first step, and a most important 
step, to thecimportant post which he was to fill in India. 

On*' February the 11th, 1703, England, Spain, and 
Hollantt had joined Austria and Prussia in tRe first 
coalition against France. A resolution brought forward 
early in the scission in the House of Commons con- 
demning the \var was lost by 270 to' 44 votes, and there 
can bo no doubt tliat that vote truly represented the 
feeling of the majority of the nation. On the reassembling 
of Parliament in January of the following year, another 
important debate took place, during the discussion of the 
Address, on the policy and progress of the war. In this 
debate there was assigned to Lord Mornington a leading 
part. Speaking early, he argued that, if the original 
neccissity for tlui war had ceased, he would be the first to 
recommend a return “ to the secure and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of a flourishing commerce, of tranquil liberty at 
home, and of respect and honour abroad,” but that, in 
Tact, the necessity not having ceased, there was no alter- 
native before Parliament. The choice lay between the 
vigorous prosecution of hostilities, and an ambiguous state 
neither of open hostility nor of real repose — a state 
in which the natuvi would suffer most of the incon- 
veniences of war, and enjoy none of the solid advantages 
of peace. He pointed out that the aggressive action of 
the French Kepublic had roused not England only, but 
all Europe; that, in the decree of November 19th, 1792, 
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she had laade to the subjects of the several sovereigns of 
the European ^States otters of univers^al /raternity and 
assistance, and had ordered lier generals everywhere to 
aid and abet those citizens of foreign coigitries^wlio liacj, 
suffered, or might hereafter suffer, in the cause of what 
she* called liberty. Her sense of liberty/’ continued 
the speaker, “as applied to England, was shown by the 
reception of seditious and treasonable addresses, and by 
the speeches of the President of the National ( !?onvention, 
expressing his wish for the auspicious institution of a 
British Convention/’ After quotiT% several instances of 
the infraction by France of international law^ in the case 
of P)elgium, of the United States, and of Constantinoph; — 
the declaration of BrlssOt that his object in freeing and 
arming the negroes of the Frencli West India Islands 
was to accomplish the destruction of the British colonies 
in that part of the globe — Lord Mornington urged that 
at the time when war was declared the men wlio governed 
France had hatched an exhmsive conspiracy against the 
order of society and the peace of mankind. Invoking in 
support of this cliarge the words and acts of the accused, 
proving that the plan was not jieculiar to one foction, but 
had been accepted by all, the spt'aker proceeded to show 
how' such language had been understood in Eurdpe ; the 
dangers which were threateiiing the British Empire, and 
which could only be averted by timely recourse to defen- 
sive meiisures; and the absolute necessity of a policy wiiich 
stioukHje open and undisguised. It is very remarkable, 
looking at his subsequent career, that he should have 
illustrated this part of his argument by a reference to 
India and to the Sultan of Maisur. * Fie said : — 

“ In India tbe French have t^cn expelled from all their possscssions 
except Pondicliery, tlic capture ef which could nut (according to 
the latest advices) be long delayed. The acquisition of tlie port of 
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Hah(?, on the coast of Malabar, is of the greatest advantage to oiir new 
territories on that coast, both with a view to the commerce and good 
government of those countries ; in a political view it is obvioutdy of 
consulemblij impo;jtanco that ' tbo French should not continue to hold 

possession which ♦.afforded them the means of so direct and easy an 
intercourse with Tipu Sultan.” 

Lord Mornington then entered into a long enumeration 
of the»acts of the French Government, both at home and 
abroad, and concluded with the following appeal, a speech 
which for rncce than two hours had captivated the attention 
of a fuK House : — i: 

“ All the circumstances of the case are now before you. You are 
now to make your option. You arc now to decide whether it best 
becomes the dignity, the wisdom, and the spirit of a great nation to 
rely for existence on the arbitrary will of a restless and implacable 
enemy, or on her own sword. You are now to decide whether you will 
entrust to the valour and skill of British fleets [ind Britisli armies, to 
the approved faith and united strength of your powerful and numerous 
allies, the defence of the limited Monarchy of these realms, of the 
constitution of Parliament, of all the established ranks and orders of 
society among ns, of the sacred rights of property, and of the wholes 
frame of oiir laws, our liberty, and our religion ; or whether you will 
deliver over the guardiansliip of all these blessings to the justice of 
Cambon, tlie plunderer of the Netherlands, who, to sustain the baseless 
fabric of his depreciated assignats, defrauds wliolo nations of their 
rights of property, and mortgages the aggregated wealth of Europe ; — 
to the modem tion of Danton, who first promulgated that unknown 
law of nature' which ordains that the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, 
and the Bhine should be the only boundaries of the French dominion ; 
«-to tlie religion of Kohespierre, whose practice of piety is to murder 
his own Sovereign, who exhorts all mankind to embmee the sara 5 
faith, and to assassinate their Kings for tlie honour of God'^— to the 
friendship o*f Barriire, who avows, in the face of all Europe, that the 
fundamental article of the Bevohitionary Government of France is the 
ruin and annihilation of tlje British Empire ; — or, finally, to whatever 
may be the accidental caprice of any new band of malefactors, who, in 
the last convulsions of their exhausted country, may bo destined to 
drag the present tyrants to tlieir own scaffolds, to seize their lawless 
power, to emulate the depravity of their example, and to rival the 
enormity of their crimes.” 
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The House was attracted not so much by the graceful elo- 
cuyon, the sonorous yet nmuly voice, the high-bred manner, 
and the self-reliant attitude of the Speaker, by tj^ie strength 
and cogency »f his arguments. It is alinoft su])ererogati©n 
to say that those arguments would not, in the presence of 
accomplished facts, influence the existing generation* To 
understand their effect in the past, we must car^y our 
minds baci: to the state of affairs when they were spoken. 
The French Revolution was just beginning jts career of 
aggression. It was certain that the nearest neighbours 
of Ffance, the most ancient and most reliable* allies of 
Great Britain in her wars with the princes of the House 
of Bourbon, would be the first victims of the new crusade, 
Danton, then a ruling powder in France, and supposed by 
many to be the man of the future, l»ad openly claimed for 
France boundaries, \vhich England had refused, which 
Germany and Holland liad refused, to Louis XIV,, in the 
days of liis greatest power. Brissot, the mouthpiece of a 
more thoughtful school of Frenchmen, had placed the 
annihilation of England as the first article of his pro- 
gramme. The fever was not confined to individuals ; it 
had roused to superhuman action the whole nation. That 
the speech of Lord Mornington only interpreted irj elegant 
language the thoughts which were burning in the minds 
of the great majority of th^^ memliers of the House, was 
proved by the fact that although the Ojiposition put 11^*1 
their most eloquent orator, the brilliant Sheridan, to 
reply, lie foiled to make an impression on tke House, 
liven Mr. Fox, who spoke later, could only say that, if the 
principle of the speech w^ere accepte^, it would mean that 
while the present or any other Jacobin Government 
exists in France, no propositions for peace can be made 
or received by us.” The division w^as decisive. Two 
hundred and seventeen members voted for the vigorous 
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prosecution of the war ; only fifty-seven for the amendment, 
moved by Mr. Fox. ^ 

^ On November the 2flth following. Lord Mornington 
wRs married, at St. George’s, Hanover Scjuarc, to 'Made- 
moiselle Ilyacinthe Gabrlelle Roland, a native of France, 
only daughter of Pierre Roland and of Hyacinthc Gabrielle 
].)aris,#of the city (d* Paris, who had for nine years lived 
with liim and borne him children. Notwithstanding the 
beauty of thQ.,lady, her wit, her wonderful fascination, the 
marriage was not a happy one. I may state, in antici- 
j)ation, that when Lord Mornington proceeded to India, 
he felt that under the circumstances he could not take 
her. Nor did she live long with him after his return. 
For reasons wliich have never been given to the public 
they agreed to live separately. The lady died in 1816. 

It is not necessary to quote from otluvr speeches which 
Lord Mornington delivered in the course of this session, 
or of the sessions that followed. His reputation as an 
orator w'as made, and he was in a fair way of adding to 
it that of an excellent man of business. To this end he 
attended with industry to his duties at tlie India Board ; 
thoroughly mastered the peculiar details wliich distinguish 
the affairs of our Indian Empire; and gcive evidence on 
more than one public occasion of the interest with which 
he watched tlie dangers threatening it from the ambition 
V)f France. The public wx're not surprised, then, when 
the announcement w^as made that Lord Mornington had 
been sele«.ted by Mr. litt to succeed Sir John Shore as 
Governor-General of India. 

The selection w-as njot made without some uncertainty on 
the part of the Prime Minister. The retiring Governor- 
General had*' succeeded Lord Cornw^allis in 1792. The 
selection of a civil servant of the Company to fill so lofty 
a post had been a bitter disappointment to Lord Hobart, 
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Governor of Madras, who had given ])roofs of Ciipacity, 
ayd who, it ^ was understood, had accepted tlie iesser 
appointtnent on the luulerstaiuliiig that* ho »’as to ha\:^^ 
the reversion of the greater. Upon the*retirenient of ’Sir 
Jolin Shore, Lord Hobart had then n'garded his suc- 
cession as certain. But Mr. Pitt, as soon as he heard of 
the vacaijcy, recommended to his sovt'i’eigii the reappoint- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis to the joint posts of Governor- 
General and Cbmmander-iii-Chicf. i.oiul Cornwallis 
actually accepted the two posts, and then, aftet a brief 
interval, that is, the interval of two or tln^e weeks, 
resigned them. The announcement of Lord Cornwallis s 
resignation was accoinpanied by tlie statement that, 
‘‘ under the circumstances and for reasons of a peculiar 
nature,” the Earl of ilornington had been appointed 
Governor-CTCiKvral. Naturally the ])ubr!c were mystified, 
and the mystification was not at tlie time clcanMl up. 
But the author of the Wellesley Memoirs, Mr. 11. It. 
Pearce, gives the following explanation of the transaction : 
— The truih,” he writes, ‘‘ appears to be this. Lord 
Teignmouth [Sir John Shore] was desirous of enjoying his 
newly-ac(juir(Hl honours at home ; Lord Hobart, who luid 
been involved in some unpli\asa.iit altercations .with the 
Supreme Government and tlie Court of Directors, was not 
an acceptable person to tht Company ; and Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas clearly saw that the exigencies of the tinu?!? 
required greater energies than ]^ord Cornwallis was then 
capabfe of bringing to bear on the Governmentf of India.” 

This exjilanation affords honourable testimony to tlie 
reputation which Lord Morniiigtciri had acquinHl. He 
was then in his thirty-eighth year, the permd of life to 
which the late Lord Beaconsficld referred “ as the prime, 
if not the perfection, of manhood had served upwards of 
thirteen years, during a troubled period, in the House of 
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Commons; had acquired, at the Board of Control, a 
thorough knowledge of all the details of Indian Govern- 
n^ent, of the- policy pursued by his predecessor, and of the 
dangers which Height threaten the stability of British 
interests from the independent action of native princes in 
the very centre of the peninsula., at a time when Great 
Britain ‘^vas engaged in a war conducted with more than 
ordinary bitterness with a revolutionary power. lie had 
many qualities- which peculiarly fitted him for the post. 
He was "gifted with a strong will; possessed the faculty of 
quick dedsion ; an intelligence which enabled him to 
' arrive, almost by intuition, at the point of a question, 
however involved, or however hidden by oriental phrases ; 
a capacity, uninarred by the faintest tint of jealousy, 
which enabled him to distinguish merit in others, and to 
select for particular employments the mini who were most 
Ciipable of bringing the allotted task to a successful issue. 
When 1 add that Lord Mornington had a gracious 
presence, and was gifted with a charm of manner capable 
of impressing, I might indeed add, of almost always 
winning, those with whom he came in contact, 1 shall 
have said enough to prove the deep insight into character 
displayed by Mr. Pitt in selecting such a man, at such a 
crisis, to proceed to India as virtual representative of the 
Crown. The appointment here date October the 4th, 
1797. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENEKAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF INtflA OK THE 
ARRIVAL THERE OF THE EARL OF MORNINlA'ON. 

1784 - 1796 . 

Treaty of Mangalor — Defeaf of Tipii Sultan — Negotiations with tlio 
French — Ripaud’a intrigues — The oshislarico of Malartio— State 
of aiFairs at Haidarabad — The Nizam's dealings with the French 
— War with the Marathas — Increase of the French contingent — 
The Marathas— Condition of the North — Character and policy of 
Sir John Shorc3. 

Lord Mohnington quitted England November the 7th, 
1797, lie landed at Madras April the 26th, 1798. It 
is well, whilst he is making that long sea voyage, that the 
reader should examine the state of affairs in the country, 
which would demand the earnest attention of the new 
Governor- General on his landing. I propose to lake him 
in the first instance to Indig, south of the Vindliya range, 
generally known as Southern India. ^ 

There, not very many years had elapsed since Haidar 
AH, tiie Muhammadan Ruler of Maisur, ha(J dictated 
terms of peace to the English shut up in Madras ; and, 
although during the struggle which followed at a some* 
what later period, the fortune of England had prevailed, 
yet to the last hour of Iiis life Haidar, a nftin of innate 
genius, had been a very formidable enemy. His son and 
successor, known as Tipu Sultan, not only did not possess 
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a particle of his father’s «'enius, but was saturated with 
prejudices frou? whicli his fiithor had been free. Tlie 
war, which was still waging on his accession, languished 
Svith varying foi^tunes for fifteen months ; and it is «a proof 
of the extremity to which our countrymen w('re reduced, 
that at the end of that period they wero glad to conclude 
a treaty — the Treaty of Mangalor (Marcli 11th, 1784) — 
by which the contracting parties agreed to restore all 
places, and all prisoners, taken during the wur. 

The^ interval of peace which followed gave abundant 
and repeated evidence that genius no longer directed the 
afiairs of the only State in India which had waged war 
not unequally with the Knglish. Haidar would have 
husbanded liis resources, and hav6 paved the way for new 
allianccKS against the Foreign Power, which he had felt 
during his lifetime would otherwise swallow the estates of 
the native princes in detail Tipu, swayed by prejudice 
and bigotry, listened only to his passions. Instead of 
conciliating, he molested his neighbours. At last, he was 
rash enough and foolish enough to attack a ])rotected ally 
of the English, the Hajah of Travankur. AVar followed. 
In tliat war Tipu was worsted. Bangalor i(;)ll into tlio 
hands of the English. Seringapatarn was invested ; and 
within two years T/pu was glad to obtain peace by the 
sacrifice of one-half of his domjnions, and the payment of 

indemnity of upwards of three millions sterling. 

Only six years had elapsed between the signature of 
this peace (March 19th, 1792) and the landing of Lord 
Mornington at Madras (April 26th, 1798), and six years 
do not count for long in the memory of a prince, the 
main aim of whose life was to recover all that he had lost. 
Such was thi aim, the constant, unwavering aim, of Tipu 
Sultdn. Scarcely was the ink dry with which the peace 
of 1792 had been signed than he began to strengthen the 
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fortifications of Seringapatam. He provided for the 
accruing to \m soldi(^rs of advantages hi* the shape of 
pension, or in the bestowal upon tfiem of grants of land. 
Then, in 1793, he opened negotiations# for a general ' 
alliance of tlie native princes against the ^English with 
Madhaji Sindh ia, the ablest of all the Marathas, whose 
death, the year following, was a blow to their 

cause. T(5 aid in bringing about the same resuft, he 
found means to correspond with Zanuiu Shah, ruler of 
Kabul ; and a little later he played the card ja:ln£h 
brought matters between himself and the Eijgllsh to 
extremities — he reopened negotiations with France. As 
one consequence of these negotiations was exactly con- 
temporaneous with the arrival of Lord Moriiingtou at 
Madras, I propose to deal w'ith it somewhat in detail. 

Previous to the war, which terminated so disastrously 
for the Maisur ruler in 1792, Tipu had, in 1788, de- 
spatched by the hands of a Frenchman, whose name is 
entc^red in the jMaisur Manuscripts as Monsieur Macna- 
mara, a letter to Louis XV^L, in wliich he stated his 
apprehensions of iimiuidiate wai' w^ith the English, and 
his contidence that in that event the French King would 
assist him. To this letter he received in due course a 
reply to tlie effect, that whilst the King wished hmi well, 
and w^as desirous in every Iggitimato way to jfl-omote his 
views, should opportunity offer, there wore reasons, wliieh, 
the letter set forth, why it w’as impossible that France 
should^ at the moment, declare war against Jingland. 
After the French llevolution had broken out, and the 
French armies had begun that career of victory which it 
reciuired the combination of all the I^ow^ers of Europe to 
stop, Tipu w'as persuaded to renew liis offef?; to form a 
league for the expulsion of the English. It would seem 
that the first overtures direct to Paris were made through 
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the intervention of a Frenchman named Pierre Moneron, 
an adventurer long resident in Maisur, ht 1795 or 1796 ; 
but it is certain that indirect communications were opened 

an earlier period, for the same purpose, with 'General 
(Jossigny, Governor of the Isle of France, and by him 
transmitted to Paris. The fact that England and France 
were in 1795 actually at war, had imparted to the Sultd-n 
a confident belief that the alliance, so long*' hoped for, 
might at last be consummated. 

His mind was in this buoyant condition when, early in 
1797, a French privateer from the Isle of France put in, 
dismasted, into the port of Mangalor, and solicited the 
means of repair. It happened that the Lord of the 
Admiralty at that port was one Ghulam AH, one of the 
men who had accompanied Macnamara to France in 
1788, and had acquired some facility in the speaking of 
the French language. He at once gave the required 
permission to repair damages. Then — after much con- 
versation with the master of the vessel, a man named 
Ripaud, — he reported to his sovereign that the arrival was 
most opportune, for that Ripaud represented himself to 
be the officer second in authority at the Isle of France, 
and that he had been specicilly instructed to touch at 
Mangalor, for the purpose of ascertaining the Sultan’s 
wishes regarding the co-operation of a French force with 
the troops of His Highness for the expulsion from India 
of their common enemy. Ghul^i All was promptly 
instructed to bring Ripaud to Seringapatam. 

It can easily be conceived that Ripaud was nothing 
more than a common impostor, and as such he was 
recognised by the officers of Tipu’s Court. They even 
proceeded So far as to wu'ite a memorandum on the 
subject to their master, and to represent it as quite 
possible that Ripaud might be an English spy. But it 
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was one of the w^eaknesses of Tfpu to believe that to be 
true which he fished to be true, and he ^ answered his 
couithillors with the platitude, of which he was in the 
habit of^Tnaking daily use : Whatever is t)*e wifl of God^ 
that will be accomplished/’ ilipaiid’s vessel was pur- 
chased, and the purchase-money was made* over to one 
of his companions, to be taken to the Isle of France. 
Ripaud himself was directed to stay at Tipi/s Court in 
the quality of ambassador, and four envoys from the 
Sultan, posing as merchants, were directed tef proc eed to 
the ishuid, to solicit from its Governor tlie despatch to 
Mangalor of a fleet and army. With that fleet and army 
one of them was to return, whilst the other three were 
to continue tlieir journey to Paris, there to execute the 
functions of ambassadors. An event of a ludicrous 
cliaracter disconcerted these proceedings. The four 
native ambassadors were on the eve of starting from 
Mangalor, accom])anied by the Frenchman who had been 
deputed by Ripaud to convey to ilic Isle of France the 
purchase-money of the disabled privatc*er, wdien the 
Frenclnuan and three of his compatriots absconded in a 
boat, taking wntli tliern the money. Notlii ng more w’as 
heard of tliem, and it was sn)>})oscd that they had been 
captured by the English. Of this, however, there is no 
record, and the probabilities ^are that they pormlied with 
their ill-gotten gains. 

Such an occurrence ought to have opened the eyes of 
TI))ii to 4fhe true cliaracter of the class of foreigners w'ith, 
whom he was dealing, and it is only due to him to state 
that at the moment he felt heartily ashamed of himself 
and of Ripaud. Charging the latter* wdth collusion with 
his absconding countrymen, with the view to olftain double 
payment, be placed him under restraint. But reflecting, 
a little later, that if the vessel should arrive in the Isle of 
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France without the purchase-money he had paid for her 
she was liable, to be confiscated by her owners, he deter- 
mined to release Ripmid, and to send him to the island 
^with the amb^tssadors, now reduced to tw(), taking from 
him a bond for the money he had received, and for which 
tlie vessel was declared to be a collateral security. These 
questions and considerations caused delay, and the pri- 
vatecT, which was to have sailed in April, Aid not quit 
Mangalor until October. 

She had scarcely lost sight of the coast when the two 
ambassadors of the Maisur Sultan had a fresh experience 
of the style of Frenchman whom their sovereign had 
delighted to honour. No sooner w^as he sure that he w^as 
beyond the control of Maisur than Itipaud collected his 
European crew, numbering five or six, and, addressing 
the ambassadors, reproached them for the treatment he 
had received from their master, and insisted that they 
should place in his hands the letters they were carrying 
to the island, threatening that unless they should comply 
he would j)roceod on a privateering cruise. After much 
demur and protestations the ambassadors complied, 
llipaud at once opened the letters, read their contents, 
and finding that these did not confirm the apprehensions 
he had formed, continued his course for the island, and 
cast anchor in l?ort Louis, Jjnumry 19th, 1798. 

The Grovernor of the Isle of France was General 
Malartic, a very distinguished officer of ancient lineage 
and high reputation. His power in the two isknds was 
absolute ; for, when the Directory, jealous of his popu- 
larity, had despatched two commissaries from France to 
watch liim, and restrict his authority, it was only with 
difficulty that Malartic saved them from the fury of the 
populace. His Council refused to recognise them, and 
they were sent hack to France as soon as possible. Never 
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again was the authority of Malartic interfered with or 
controlled from France. His power ren^iined absolute 
till ins death, in July, 1800* 

Leawiing Jrom Ripaud the real quality ot the two ’^ 
Maisurians who had arrived, Malartic sent some gentlemen 
of his suite to wait upon them, and to arrange the time of 
their landing. When they did land they were received 
with full holiours, conducted to Government House through 
a double line of troops, received there with ceremonious dis- 
tinction, and assigned a public dwelling. Malarticjfoinul^ 
that the desj)atclies contained tlie pro ject of treaty 
between the Sultan of Maisur and the Isle of France, the 
main point of which was the co-operation on Indian soil 
of a corps of from five* to ten thousand French troof)s, 
backed by from twxmty to thirty thousand Africans. The 
Sultan engaged that these, on landing, should be joined 
by sixty thousand Slaisurians; the object of the joint 
operation being, according to the proposal of Tfpu, to 
take Goa from the Portuguese, and Bombay from tlu^ 
Ihiglish, on the western coast; to reduce and rai^e Madras 
on the eastern ; thou to subdue tlie Marathas and 
Nizam ; and, finally, to expel the English from Bengal. 
Malartic could not object that the scheme was not com- 
prehensive. But lie was without the necessary means of 
complying even in part witji the requisition. • lie could 
S})arc no troops from the already too small garrison of the, 
islands. Tlie best ho could do was to forward the pro- 
posals f)f the Sultan to 1‘Vance. This he did j}romj)tly, 
despatching the Sultan’s letters in duplicate in two 
frigates, <and meanwhile comforting tlie ambassadors witii 
the assurance that the Mother Country would most cer- 
tainly comply wnth the requisition. Meanvrtiile, despite 
the protests of the ambassadors, who told him that they 
required an army, and not a few recruits univ, be issued 

€ 2 
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a proelanlation in wliicli he invited the people of the islands 
to enlist to serve under the banners of Tipil. Ultimatelyv 
the ambassadors roembarked for Mangalor, on March 
• 7tli, 179!^, On fcoard tlie Preneitse frigate, ► taking with 
tiiein ninety-nine men, includin*^ civil and military officers, 
for the service of the Sultan. The capture of two English 
Indiarnon, in the [Fellicheri Roads, detained them a few 
days, and they reached Mangalor on April iJOth, 1798^ 
the very day that Lord Mornington landed at Madras. 

I boon somewhat minute in recording the pro- 

ceedings, of Tipu and his allies, in order to show' that the 
things which he did do w'ore not done in a corner : that 
not only w'as he contemplating the waging of war with 
the English in India, but the waging of it on a scale 
which should place the result beyond a doubt, in concert 
w'itli, and largely aided by, the hertulitary enemy of 
England, then at war with England, and whose troops at 
the moment, though TIpii knew it not, were preparing to 
embark to make a raid on Egypt, as the first stoj) to 
India. It is true that he w'ould have been glad had his 
negotiations been conducted with greater secrecy and 
discretion. But, secret or ])ublislied, they were still 
negotiations ; and, in point of fact, the proclamations of 
General Malartic, the language openly held by him in 
the presence of the ambassadors, and n^peated and con- 
^firmed by them, w'cre sufficient to publish to the w'orld 
the hopes, the designs, the hostile maiueuvres of the 
Sultan of .Maisur. He gave a further ])roof of inten- 
tions by according to the ninety-nine volunteers a brilliant 
reception, and by giving them quarters in his fortress of 
Seringapatam. 

Whilst, thtts, the condition of the still powerful kingdom 
of Maisur was of a nature to demand the earnest attention 
of a Governor-General fresh from Europe, the state of 
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tlie dominions of the Nizam, the second great native 
powr in Soutfiern India, was but little hiore assuring. 
Up to the year 1759, the country know^n fiiideii the term 
Haidarltbad, •comprising then an area of 95,337 S(|uare 
miles, had been for many years completely* under French 
influence. But when, in that year, Colonel Forde, acting 
under the yispiration of Clive, expelled the French from 
the country known as the Northein Sirkars, he forced 
upon the Nizam of the day, then called tlM.> Snbahdar, 
who had marched to the assistance of the French, a 

A " 

w^herehy he renounced the French alliance, agrcf^d never 
to allow a French contingent within his dominions, and 
ceded a large territory to the English. 

Had the conditions of that treaty been always insisted 
upon the Ilaidarabad difficulty would never have arisen, 
or, at least, it would never have asstnned an aggravated 
form. But, in course of time, the position of tlie English 
in Southern India bc'came often very j)recarious] It is 
true that occasionally tliey were able to make their 
authority felt. Thus, in 1768, they made a new treaty 
with the Nizam, whereby, in return for certain important 
considerations, they agreed to furnish him, ii]>on requisition, 
with two battalions of sipjUiis and guns, on condition of 
his paying their expenses. Eleven years labjr, in 1779, 
the brother of the Nizam, •Basalat Jang by name, who, 
despite the Treaty of 1759, liad taken Fi'ench levies into* 
his serj^icc, pressed by Haidar Ah', had im])lored the aid 
of the English, and to obtain it had agreed to T-ubstitut(i 
for his French levies a detachment of iMiglish troops, and 
to yield to the English the district Guntur. In spite 
of the protests of the Nizam, the Governor o^Madras had 
assented, to this arrangement. But the Home Govern- 
ment had disapproved the act, and had recalled the 
Governor. The Nizam, however, had been so outraged^ 
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that in the interval he had negotiated witli Sindhia and 
Haidar All for a common alliance against the EngUsh ; 
rand, what is thore germane to the present subject, he 
liad taken into fiis employment French officers to drill his 
troops. This w^as in direct contravention of the Treaty of 
1759. But the English were then threatened by Haidar, 
and they had not the power at the moment W notice the 
infraction ; and it remained unnoticed. It is a proof of 
their waning influence at this period, that although, on 
■ fch? *deat^^ of Basalat Jang, in 1782, the district of Guntur 
lapsed by treaty to the British, they allowed the Kizam 
to seize it, and to hold it for six years. 

When, in 1789, the first war broke out between the 
English and Tipu Sultan, the Nizam was forced to take a 
side. He distrusted Tipu, and the English promised 
much. He declared, therefore, for the English; and, 
wdien victory crowmed their efforts, he received as a 
reward territories bearing, then, an annual revenue of 
52,64,()()0 Rs., liesides a third of the amount in cash, 
amounting to three millions sterling, levied from Tipu. 
To that war the Marathas had likewise been a consenting 
party, and they, too, had had their share of the plunder. 
With the division of the spoil with them came danger to 
the Nizam^ and in spite of the proffered mediation of the 
then Governor-General, Sir JcVlin Shore, wliich the Peshwa 
refused, war ensued between the rival claimants. The 
campaign was short but decisive. Rejecting the hold 
advice ot tlie Commander of his French contingent, 
Monsieur Raynumd, the ablest of the adventurers in the 
service of the native princes, the Nizam, after fighting 
not unequally a [)itchcd battle, retreated during the night 
that followed, was pursued, and. forced to accept a treaty 
which cost him three inillions sterling in money, and 
territories yielding an annual revenue of £350,000. 
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During that short war, the Governor-Genera*, at peace 
with^ both parties, had, whilst refusing actwe aid to the 
Nizam, carried his compliance bejond the bounds of true 
propriety, by* allowing British sipdhis to guard the 
Nizam’s dominions, whilst that prince should take the 
field with his own troops. Notwithstanding this com- 
pliance, the refusal of the Governor-Geyeral'to lend him 
active assisSince rankled in the mind of the Nizam, and 
his first step, after he had signed peace witli the Mardthas, 
was to dismiss the British battalions at the same tim.e.lhat 
he increased the number of French sipahis and .of their 
officers. Suddenly, however, there occurred one of those 
outbreaks to which the native States of India were prone 
in those days. The Britrsh battalions had actually started 
on their return journey when the eldest son of the Nizam, 
AH Jah, broke out in rebellion. The French contingent 
was despatched against him, and succeeded in bringing 
him back a jjrisoiier. But, meanwhile, the British bat- 
talions, hearing of the crisis, had rtduriied, and tlie Nizam, 
terrified and unnerved, determined then to retain them. 

Still the French force was there, and wliat is more, its 
numbers had been increased to 14,000 men. The sipahis 
composing it were well drilled and efficient, and they were 
commanded in chief by a man of great ability, animated 
by a national hatred to the English. Baymond was born 
at Serignae, in Gascony, in 1755, and at the age of« 
twenty had engaged as a sub-lieutenant in a French 
corps, commanded by the Chevalier de Lasse* in the 
service of Haidar AH. His distinguished conduct on 
several occasions had attracted the notice of the com- 
manders of the army, and he obtained the rank of 
captain in the regular service of France. When Bussy 
came out to India in 1783 to co-operate with Haidar 
against the English, he made Baymond his aide-de- 
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camp. On Bnssy’s death, the then Governor of Pon- 
dichery recommended Raymond to the’ Nizam an 
officer upon whom he could entirely rely. Raymond 
^ soon justified* the recommendation. Commissivmed to 
form one regiment, he soon produced a body of men, 
the equal of whom, in efficiency and drill, the Nizam 
had never seen. , Gradually the number was increased to 
fourteen, and it had just arrived at that strength, when, 
on. March the 6th, 1798, he died, not without suspicion of 
been poisoned. Seven weeks later, April the 26th — 
a day qf many striking coincidences — Lord Mornington 
arrived at Madras. 

But if, on that date, there was an accumulation of 
evidence that Maisur was conspiring with an European 
Power with which Great Britain was at war ; that the 
Nizam, secretly unfriendly, was acting in contravention of 
the terms of a treaty which still existed ; there was little in 
Nortliern, North-Western, Central, or Western India to 
reassure the mind of the incoming Proconsul. In those 
parts the Maratha influence was everywhere* prepon-^ 
derant. The chief cities of the west and of the north- 
west, cities and centres such as Puna, Biirodah, Asirgarh, 
Nagplir, Burharipur, Indur, Ujjen, Gwaliar, Agra, Dehli, 
and Aligarh were firmly held by one member or another 
of the powerful confederacy. The armies of Sindhia 
; and Holkar were to a large extent trained and com- 
manded by Frenchmen. Daolat Rao Sindhia, the most 
powerfulw of the Manitha chiefs, was known to entertain 
no friendly feeling towards the British. He was still 
very young, and it ^was still possible that he might yet 
take up the threads of that secret negotiation for union 
against the Weigner, which had been the dream of his 
immediate predecessor. 

The chance that he would not take up that thread con- 
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stituted, at this period, the one hope for the English. 
M»<dajhi Sindlna had died but four years tarlier, just as 
he had succeeded in the difficulf, the alim)3t impossible, 
task orgivin| one direction to the foreign policy of the 
five Powers who formed the Maratlia Cmifederacy, the 
Peshwa, the Bhonsla, the Gaikwar, Ilolkar, and Sindhia. 
His adopted son and successor, Haolat Rao, had, •up to 
the moment of which 1 am writing, displayed neither the 
abilitv nor the will to follow in his track ; whilst Jesw^ant 
Rao Holkar, wdio had but just succeeded the wdst? 
prudent Tukaji, seemed animated chiefly by a desire to 
wreak his vengeance for past insults on his powerful 
neighbour, Sindhia. 

Nor, if a glance were directed at the provinces outsidt^ 
the range of Maratlia influence, was the prospect of a 
nature to reassure. The recognition by Sir John Shore 
of the claims of Saadat AH to the vacated masnad of 
Oudh, though strictly in accordance with justice, liad left 
a strong party in that province which viewed with great 
disfavoirr the interference of the British ; whilst in the 
adjoining province of Rohilkhand, inhabited by a brave 
and war-like race, who had sufiered from that same in- 
terference, there prevailed a strong hope tliat the ruler 
of Kabul, Zaraan Sliali, would repeat, and e\^m surpass, 
the achievements of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah. 

Such was the coudition of India, and such were the* 
feelings of the princes, and, to a great extent, of the 
peoples, of India, wdien, on April the 2()th, LoiM Morn- 
ington landed at Madras to assume the office of Governor- 
General of India. 'Jlie reader w’o*ild, liowever, fail to 
grasjv the nature of his positioij^in its fullest ^xtent, unless 
he had some knowledge of the character of his prede- 
cessor; some distinct idea of the kind of policy which 
that predecessor had attempted to pursue. 
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Sir John Shore, created on his retirement Lord Teign- 
mouth, was a hian possessing great amiability of character, 
and was actuated in all his dealings by a determination to 
'pursue the course which to him was the ’'right'' course. 
But he was *an idealist, a philosopher, who shaped his 
policy, not from the standpoint of things as they were, but 
frorricthe standpoint of things as, in his opinion, they ought 
to be. Believing that the British dominion in India had 
reached its limit, no hostile combination of native princes 
have induced him to extend it. He wished that 
all the native States of India should be inaiiitaihed in 
their integrity. Consequently, throughout his tenure of 
office, he had not only proclaimed, but had maintained, a 
policy of non~liiterfer(mce. The more ambitious IVinces 
of India, Tipii, Madajhi Sindliia, and, to a certain extent, 
the Nizam, had derived from this policy enormous conso- 
lation, for they had found it only necessary to protest to 
be believed. Indeed, it is a very curious fact that the 
very day Lord Moniington landed at Madras, a letter 
from 7"ipii, who had openly allied himself with the French 
Republic for the expulsion of the English from India, 
reached the Governor-Geii(?ral, containing the Sultan’s 
assurance of his desire to strengthen the “ foundations of 
harmony i\nd concord established between the two States.” 
Sir John Shore never realii?ed the fact that nlthoiigh, 

’ throughout his incuinbenc^y of office, he had maintained 
peace, yet that that very peace had been largely instru- 
mental ih bringing about a revolution of thought in the 
minds of the native princes ; that very generally they had 
substituted, for jealousy of one another, a desire to com- 
bine agains| the foreigner. This policy had, it is true, 
been temporarily interrupted by the death of Madhajf 
Sindliia (February the 12th, I7i;)4) just as it was about 
to mature, and by the character of the Madhajfs successor. 
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But it was certayi to revive. It had become a principle 
never to be forgotten, though, in consequence of the im- 
petuous passions incident to youth, often to be neglected. 

Such was the state of India at the time of the arrival of 
the new Governor-General. Such were the subjects 
which forced themselves upon his attention. I propose 
to consider in a separate chapter the spirit in whiclf he 
met them, ' 
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CHAPTER in. 

TfPU S«LTAN, the NIZAM, AND THE PESHWA. 

Eeh.-Dkc. 1708. 

LoTfJ Mornington*B policy towards tlio Nizam and Tipu dofifiod — 
Nocossity of readjusting ilu.* balauco of power — Iiord IMorniuglon 
at Aladras — Ooveiaior Malartic/a piocliHoatioii — NegotiutiouH with 
the Nizam — Signature of the iimv treaty — Dirimissal of tlte- 
Nizam’s French contingent — Bubjiiction of the Nizam to .EngUfth 
influonco — Lonl Mornington’s negotiations with tho I’eshwa. 

In the course of his voyage from England, Lord M ornington 
touched at the Cape (February, 17!)8). There be not 
only received despatches, giving him the latest Indian news, 
and dealing especially with Tipu Sultan and the Nixaui, 
hut he met Major Kirkpatri(*k, an ofHctn' who had filled 
the office of British Resident at Haidarabad, and wEo 
w^is well acquainted with the political position of the 
several nctive princes of India. Assisted by this com- 
petent adviser, Lord Mornlirgton set diligently to w'ork to 
master the situation, and it is a proof of the clearness, the 
comjirehenslveness, the quickness of his intellect;, tljat in 
his despatches from the Cape to the President of the 
Board of Control he laid down the policy for dealing with 
the Nixarn and with Tipu on the precise lines on which 
he subseqi:ently carried it out. Thus, writing on 
l^ebruary 23rd, he enclosed a copy of the questions he 
had put to Major Kirkpatrick, and the written answers 
he had .received from that officer, on the position at 
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Haidarabad ; and, drawing his own conclusions, stated 
that as the existt^icc and the augmentation ii£ the French 
eontiiigcnt might easily be made ti«3 basis for, estaj)lishing 
a French ^ partjfc in the very heart of Somthern India, 
means ought to be taken to check its influence. Glancing 
rapidly at the result of the last war between the Nizam 
and the Manithas, and the consequent decline of, the 
j/restifje of tfie former, Lord Slornington, believing that a 
loyal ISizarn would constitute a pow^erful mgiinstay of 
British power in Southern India, expressed his convictmn 
lhat it w^mld be a wise ])olicy to che ?k by timely ^id the 
rapid d(*clensiou of the Nizam’s weiglit among the Powers 
of Hindustan. This, he tliought, could be done in no 
maimer so effectual or unobjeetioiuiblo as by furnishing 
him with a large increase of the British force then in his 
pay ; the pay of tlie augmented force? to be secured in the 
manner best calculated to prevent future discussion and 
embariassment. “ In granting this force to the Nizam, 
we ought,” he said, not only to stipulate for the dis- 
banding of Raymonds corps, but we ought to take care 
that the officers should be immediately sent out of India,” 
One other point Is irieiitioned by Lord Mornington in 
tlie same letter, as a point of much difficulty and danger 
connected with tin? Nizam. He referred to the desire 
expressed by that Prince to obtain a British guarantee of 
his possessions against the Maruthas and against Tipii, 
That it should be necessary to consider such a point, and 
to regarJf it as one of great difficulty and dangeiiS indi- 
cates most clearly the vital difference between India of 
the present day and the India which ^ord Mornington 
went to govern. In that India, Great Britain was only 
one Power amongst many others, all equally "jealous of 
their independence. Far from being supreme, she was 
not admitted even to be preponderant. Haidar All bad 
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within twenty years waged with her a not iinequal war, 
and the son of Haidar Alx w^as an independent prince, 
allying^ liiTn.self with 'the enemies of England. Equally 
independent, *and possessing a predominating influence in 
Western, North-Western, and Central India, were the 
five Maratha Princes already enumerated, one out of the 
five, at least, considering himself })redestined to be the 
successor to the Mughul, and already occupying both his 
capitals. The Nizam was not so independent, for his 
treaty obligations fettered his action ; but, as had been 
shown^ in that very decade, he was free to wage war witli 
the other native princes. In fact, he was but just 
emerging from that disastrous war with the Marathas 
which had followed the defeat of Tipu in 1792. And 
now he, as a condition of dismissing his French sipahis, 
that is, as a condition of placing himself and his territory 
more absolutely under British control, was demanding a 
guarantee of his possessions against the indej)endent 
native princes of India, and, in addition, the right pre- 
viously denied to him, of employing against those native 
princes the sijmhis, drilled by British officers, furnished 
to liim by the British Government. No W'onder that 
Lord Mornington, writing from the Cape of Good Hope, 
should regard this j)ruposal as involving much delicacy 
and danger. Yet even then he grasped the position, and 
he grasped it in the Sixme decided and statesmanlike 
manner which at a later period characterised all his 
dealings with native ])rinccs on the spot. A one-sided 
guarantee he at once rejected as impracticable, unless 
Great lirltain we^ to have absolute control over the 
foreign relations of the Nizam. Tipu’s hostility had 
even then been too clearly manifested to permit Lord 
Mornington to entertain the idea of any engagement with 
him. Bat, writing from the Cape, before he had set foot 
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on Indian soil, he. thought it might be expedient to induce 
the Maratha powers to enter into such a joint guarantee ; 
that he might prove to them that •it was to-their, interest 
to agrees to respect the actual dominions the Nizam, 
provided the British should guarantee them, against any 
attack from that prince.. Even then he discerned that 
Tipu was the first enemy he would have to encoujiter. 
In fact, in tins conception regarding a mutual guarantee, 
we can discern tlie earnest desire, that in ^he contest 
which seemed to loom in a very near future, Tipu should 
stand {Clone, unaided by either of the two powers, the 
Nizam and the Marathas, liis rivals then, but possibly 
under other circumstances his allies. 

Details, such as he could giither from Major Kirk- 
patrick, regarding the Maratha princes, followed in this 
remarkable letter. It was followed by aiiotiier, of an 
equally statesmanlike character, giving a comprehensive 
review of the occurrences in India during that decade ; 
showing how the policy of abstention from all inti>rfererice 
with native jiowers, adopted by his immediate predeci^ssor, 
had changed the relative positions of England and the 
independent mitive states, and had made it all but impos- 
sible to assure such a combination against Tipu as had 
been conducted ^Yith such marked success in 1788. He 
pointed out, further, how the^ declension of the influence 
of the Peshwa among tlie Marathas, and the consequent 
rise of that of Siiidhia, had not tended to improve the 
relations between that people and the English. Arguing 
then, the possible ellects of an invasion of India by 
Zaman Shah, and an alliance of thaj; prince with Tipu, 
he arrived at the following conclusion — a conclusion 
thoroughly warranted by the circumstances of the period — 
“that the balance of power in India no longer exists 
upon the same footing on which it was placed by the 
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peace of Seringa patani. The* question, thercfoi’e, liiust 
arise, how it may best be brought badi again to that 
state, in^whlcli you have directed mo to maintain it,” He 
then proceeded to discuss that question. * v 

I have dwelt at some length upon these interesting 
letters, because they go far to prove liow thorouglily Lord 
Mor^nington had examined the position of affairs in India, 
in their various and varying details, before lie set foot in 
the country ; how he had mastered the principles of 
action which had animated "i'ipu on the one side, and the 
Nizam ..on the other; and how he had arrived’ at the 
conclusion that at the present time, in the face of new 
difficulties arising in coiiscqueiicc of the war with France, 
it would no lounger be possible to pursue the non-inter- 
vention policy of his predecessor. With respect to tlie 
Marutlias, he couhl only write vaguely ; hut twen with 
respect to these his acute mind had arrived at a right 
conclusion. He had already recognised that the death of 
Madhajf Siudliia had weakened that formidable branch of 
the Confederacy, and had deprived the five powers of a 
man who could have bent their united strength in one 
direction. He had not heard of the death of Tukaji 
Holkar, which occurred only in that year, nor could he 
presage the advent to power of so formidable a successor 
as Jeswant Kao. He saw, however, that with the 
Marathas there would be, in all probability, no iinmediato 
difficulty, and that he w^ould be at liberty, on landing, to 
concentrate all his attention on the Nizam ahd l^ipu 
Sultan. 

The iTiformixtionj then, wliicli reached Lord Mornington 
when, on April 2Gth, he landed at Madras, was not of a 
nature to'surprise him. He arrived fully armed, and 
fully resolved to solve the difficulties in accordance with 
the principles he had laid down in his letters to Mr. 
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Duttdas from the Gape, viz., to restore to England the 
relative positioif she had occupied in 174)2. For the 
moment he did not go further. ‘The reader wjll watch 
with , intarest the circumstances which coiri^jelled him to 
assure to his country a position, not of equality merely, 
not even of preponderance, but of predominance. 

April 26th, 1798, was, I have already.iniimated, a^day 
of coincidences. On that day, Lord Mornington arrived at 
Madras ; the ninety-nine French auxiliaries fo^ the service 
of Tipu landed at Mangalor ; and the Calcutta Govern- 
ment received from that potentate a letter full of professions 
of friendship for the East India Company. At Madras 
Lord Mornington stayed but a few*^ days. He had been 
requested by the Court of Directors to endeavour, whilst 
there, to prevail on the Nawab of Ark at to agree to a 
modification of the Treaty of 1792. The result of the 
iK^gotiation proved how greatly the non-interference system 
of the preceding six years had lessened the influence of 
England. The Nawdb of Arkat owed all he possessed in 
the world to English influence. The efforts of Lawrence 
and Clive had made valid the somewhat shadowy claims 
of his fatlier against the pretensions of the candidate 
supported by the French. He and his family had since 
been regarded as the special protefft^ of the English, and 
though they had paid sorne^fliat extravagantly for the 
protection, it had saved them alike from the raids of the 
Marathas and the hatred of Haidar Ali and his sou. 
Under fhe circumstances of ten years previously the 
modification required by liOrd Mornington w^ould have 
been granted at once; but, although that nobleman con- 
ducted the negotiation in a manner such as to inspire 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief of tI5e Madras 
army and Acting-Governor of Madras, who w^as present, 
with the greatest respect for his abilities, the Nawab 
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refused to give way ; nay, more, when Lord Mornington 
drew attenticKn to the fact that his debt ‘to the Company, 
of long standing, still ^remained unliquidated, the Nawab 
declined' to make any provision for its repayment It 
became evident to the new Governor-General that if a 
petty prince could thus refuse to attend to the wishes of 
the power which had made him, the prestige of England 
must have fallen very considerably indeed* 

Lord Mornington stayed at Madras but thirteen days. 
On May ^th, he continued his journey to Calcutta, and 
arrived there the 17th of the same month. 

There he found, or rather he brought with him for 
settlement from Madras, one or two matters of some 
importance which required imtnediate settlement. The 
first of these related to the succession to Tanjur, a province 
in Southern India, the capital of which, also called 
Tanjur, was situated some forty miles from Trichinapalli. 
Fourteen days after his arrival he had settled this question 
by the nomination of the candidate whose claim was, 
really, beyond question, though interested parties had 
chosen to question it. He was then on the point of 
turning his attention to the position of the Nizam, when, 
on June 8th, he was startled by reading, in a Calcutta 
newspaper, copies of the proclamation issued by Governor 
MalarticJ in the Isle of F, ranee, relative to the envoys 
of Txpu, promising material aid from France, and 
"inviting enlistment for that purpose. At first, Lord 
Mornit^gtoii was disposed to think that the ’ extracts 
might be forgeries, but further reflection, leading to the 
belief that they might be true, he wrote to General 
Harris the day following, requesting him to adopt the 
precautioiAry measure of turning his ‘"attention to the 
means of collecting a force, if necessity should unfortu- 
nately require it, but it is not my desire that you should 
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proceed to take any public steps towards the assembling 
of th§ army before you receive some further intimation 
from me.” 

Ten days later. Lord Mornington received proof of the 
authenticity of Governor Malartic’s proclamation. It was 
established, further, to the satisfaction of the Governor- 
General, that Tipu had despatched twa envoys to J:he 
Isle of France; that the proclamation had been issued 
subsequently to their arrival, and during their ^residence 
in the island. He also learned that succours, small in 
number irfdecd, but composed of Frenchmen or Brench 
subjects, had actually landed in Maisur territory ; and 
that Tipu Sultan, aided by Malartic, had made offers of 
alliance to the Directory at Paris, and that he was hoping 
that his request might be responded to by a further 
and a larger despatch of troops. It was even quite 
possible that such a force might have been already 
despatched. 

To Lord Mornington, to his Comraander-in-Chief, Sir 
Alured Clarke, and to all the other members of his 
Council, the situation seemed threatening, requiring 
prompt and energetic action. There was no electric 
telegraph in those days to bring instant information. 
The communication between the Malabar coast and 
Calcutta was even long and difficult. It had b^i^en only 
by extraordinary efforts that, on June the 18th, Lord 
Mornington had heard of the arrival of the levies from 
the Isle olf France on April the 26th. For aught he 
knew further levies might have landed, and an army 
might be on its way from France, J^ord Mornington 
then, backed by all his Councillors, resolved to take pre- 
cautionary measures — measures which would not precipi- 
tate a catastrophe, but would meet it when it should 
arise. Bookworms have blamed him for taking even such 

B 2 
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a precaution/ Had he not taken it, he would have im- 
perilled the Empire. / 

Accordingly, on J ime the 20th, two days after he and 
his Council had satisfied themselves that the proclamation 
was authentic, Lord Mornington wrote thus to General 
Harris: — 


now take tlio' earliest opportunity of acquaintirg you with my 
linal determination. I mean to call upon the allies without delay, 
and to assejjahle the army upon the coast with all possible expedition. 
You will receive my public instructions in the course of a few days. 
Until you liavo rocciivcd them, it will not be proper to take any public 
steps fo!t the assembly of an army: but whatever can be done without 
M disclosure of the ultimate object, I authorise you to do immediately, 
intending to apprise you by thi.s letter that it is my positive resolution 
to assemble the army upon tlie coast. ■ I wish to receive from you, by 
express, a statement of the force you can put in motion immediately, 
and within what time you can make largo additioi\s to it.’* 

It may be added, that the allies referred to in this 
letter were the Nizam and the Manithas. 

As, in all probability, some weeks or even months must 
elapse before General Harris could complete the prepara- 
tions necessary for a long campaign, Lord Mornington 
resolved to lose no time in dealing with the Nizam, The 
information of the action of Tipu had, indeed, brought 
liis case into the greater prominence, because madness 
itself could only have excijised the entering upon a war 
with Tipu, supported by French troops, and leaving to 
the disposal of the Nizam 14,000 sipahis, drilled and 
partly ajfficered by Frenchmen. 

In a preceding page I have shown how the Nizarn, 
angry with the English on account of their refusal to 
render him active support in the war which he waged in 
1794 witlf the Marathas, had actually dismissed the two 
battalions of English sipahis, stipulated by the Treaty of 
1790, when the rebellion of his son, Ali Jah, had induced 
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the English commander of those battalions to sbiy his 
march; and how the Nizam^ suspicious of everybody, but 
less suspicious of the English than <Jf others, had retained 
them, Tlie Ffench contingent, counting *14,000 men, 
besides a numerous artillery, also remained, strong in its 
numbers, and especially strong in the affection of the 
French part]f^ at the Coui*t of the Nizam. Desirous, to 
render the Nizam relatively stronger, to assure to him a 
force upon which he could rely under all circpmstances, 
and which yet should be exclusively an English force ; 
equally resolved to remove from the flank of a British 
army, on the eve of engaging with an enemy who might 
be backed by French troops, a powerful corps of trained 
sipahis commanded by Frenchmen; Lord Mornington, 
in July, directed the Resident at Haidarabad to negotiate 
with the Nizam a new Treaty, the main provision of which 
should be the augmentation of the English subsidiary 
force to six battalions of infantry with a powerful artillery, 
and the dismissal of the corps commanded by French 
officers in His Highness’s service. It is probable that if 
such a demand had been made seven months before, 
whilst Raymond was yet alive, it would have been treated 
by the Nizam in a manner not dissimilar to that in which 
the Nawab of Arkat had replied to Lord Mornington in 
the preceding April. But the experience of three months 
of the firm and resolute government of the new Proconsul 
had convinced the native princes that the supine methods 
of Sir John Shore had been departed from ; that there 
was a man at the helm who saw” for himself, who judged 
for himself, and who was as resolute ip action as he was 
clear and decided in the expression of his views. The 
sound of an approaching contest with the ruler of Maisur 
had gone over Southern India. Under the circumstances, 
the Nizam felt that he had but one alternative. He must 
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absolutely refuse, or he must absolutely accept. Absolute 
refusal mearft alliance with Tfpu, whom he detested, and 
the certainty of having to sustain the first attack of the 
English — possibly, even, to be abandonki by his ally. 
He could not hesitate. 

The Treaty which the Nizam signed on September the 
lst )9 which v/as ratified at Calcutta on t\\^. 18th of the 
same month, declared in its preamble that the augrnenta^ 
tion of the British force to the extent above indicated was 
conceded at the express desire of the Nizam himself ; that 
it was ‘ a necessary complement to the Treaty of 1790, 
which required the allies to take immediate measures for 
the defence of their respective .dominions. It contained, 
likewise, a stipulation for a Treaty of a triple guarantee of 
the said possessions between the English, the Nizam, and 
the Peshwa. Should the latter refuse his assent, then 
authority was conceded to the English to mediate between 
the Nizam and the Peshwa — such mediation to be, in its 
terms, binding on the Nizam. Finally, the Treaty con- 
firmed all existing Treaties between the English, the 
Peshwa, and the Nizam, and declai'ed the free assent of 
the latter to similar subsidiary engagements between the 
English and the Peshwa, in case the latter should express 
a desire*, for such an arrangement. The reader will 
observe that this Treaty wa^ drawn up on the lines of the 
recommendations made by Lord Mornington in his letters 
from the Cape to Mr. Dundas. , 

The* first question which presented itself to the 
Grovernor-General, after he had ratified the Treaty 
(September the 18th), was how to carry out its main 
provision, disbanding of the French contingent, with 
promptitude and success. Here there was no hesitation, 
in anticipation of the agreement of the Nizam to the 
jirolfcred conditions, Lord Mornington had directed the 
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march of the four additional battalions and the artillery 
to a4)oint on the border of the territories of the Nizam, 
whence, at a given signal, th*ey might riio-rcb on 
Haidarabad. *Tlie commander of those battalions, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Roberts, received the order to march the 
moment the information should reach him that the Treaty 
had been ratified, lie obeyed those orders to the l<itter, 
marched instantly on Haidarabad, and joined the two 
battiilions stationed there on October the lt)th. Then 
began the hesitcitions of the Nizam. He was a timid 
man, and, on the eve of a possible contest between the 
numerically inferior force of British sipahis, whom he had 
brought in, and the superior number of the French con- 
tingent, he began to reckon how he might fare in the 
event of the victory of the latter. But Captain Kirk- 
patrick, still Resident at his Court, insisted upon the 
immediate execution of the Article of the Treaty relating 
to the French contingent, and a movement made by 
Colonel Roberts having convinced the Nizam that the 
disbandment would under any circumstances be attempted, 
he gave the necessary orders. On the evening of October 
the 21st, a proclamation was issued and distributed in the 
linos of the French contingent, informing the sipahis that 
the Nizam had dismissed the French officers from his 
service ; that they were relieved from obedience to those 
officers ; and tlnat all who should support them would he 
punishe^ as traitors. This proclamation excited the 
greatest commotion in the lines. The sipahis, to whom 
considerable arrears of pay were due, turned upon their 
officers, imprisoned them, and threa^pned them with the 
forfeiture of their lives, unless those arrears should be met. 
Information of these proceedings having reached Colonel 
Riiberts, that officer proceeded to act with judgment and 
promptitude. At daylight the following moniiug, with 
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his own battalions and the Niafam’s cavalry, he surroundecl 
the French hues; then, addressing the revolted sipahis, 
he offer<?4 them full jiayment of all arrears, and future 
service under bther officei*s, on condition of lay i'ng down 
their arms. , After some discussion, the si pahis assented 
to these conditions. “Thus/’ wrote Sir John Malcolm, 
whfv was present *in his capacity of assistant (o the Resi- 
dent, “ in a few hours, a corps, whose numbers were nearly 
fourteen thpusand men, and who*had in their possession a 
train of artillery and an arsenal filled with every descrip- 
tion of ^ military stores, was completely disarmed without 
one life having been lost.” The French officers quietly 
surrendered. They were not treated as prisoners of war, 
but were sent, by way of England, to France. 

Thus successfully was carried out the first great 
operation of Lord Mornington’s administration. The 
importiince of it can scarcely be over-estimated. It was 
not only that on tlie eve of a war with a prince, whose 
influence on the western coast was preponderant, it secured 
for the English on the eastern coast the absolute security 
of their right flank. It accomplished much more. It 
compelled the Nizam to be not only our ally, but our 
submissive ally. It virtually deprived him of the right 
which he had exercised but four yeai*s before, of making 
war on other princes of India, except as an ally of the 
British. The Treaty brought him in fact within, just 
within, but still wdthin, the category of protected j)rinces, 
in which his successors have since remained. It was the 
thin end of the w^edge, inserted at precisely the right 
moment by a inastey, hand. From that hour the Nizam, 
ill his difficulties, could appeal to none save to the 
English. From that hour the control of the English over 
his external relations was absolute. 

Nor was Lord Mornington less successful in his nego- 



tiations with the peshwa. At the Court of that prince 
Daolat Rao Sindhia — young, passionate, * and inex- 
perienced- — had been unable to maintain the influence 
acquired by his immediate predecessor, Madhajf. He had 
one rival in Nana Fartuivis, supposed to be friendly to an 
alliance with the English ; another in Balaji Rao, a secret 
agent of the JPeshwa, who intrigued in the manner b^st 
calculated to advance the personal interests of the latter. 
For the moment, then, it was not difficult to*persuhde 
the Court of Puna to express a guarded approval of the 
arrangements entered into between the Nizam aifd the 
British, so far as it affected the interests of the Peshvva. 
The neutrality of the MaraXhas was thus secured for the 
coming war with Maisur, and although the Peshwa jxu'- 
sonally wished well to Tipu, and even despatched nego- 
tiators to communicate with him towards the close of 
1798, the intrigue was discovered and frustrated by Nana 
Farnavis before it had had time to bear fruit. 

In this manner Lord Mornington, within seven months 
of his arrival in India, liad restored the ])restige of the 
British name. Finding amongst the three independent 
princes but one who was a determined, an irreconcilable, 
and a dangerous enemy, he had made of one of the others 
a protected ally, bound to follow the fortunes a»d obey 
the orders of tlie Govenior-Greneral, and had for the 
moment neutralised the opposition of the third. In the 
next chapter I shall show how he dealt with the j)rlnce 
whose irreconcilable hostility, and whose alliance with 
France, made him at that moment supremely dangerous. 
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CIIAPTEIJ lY. 

TfPU S-ULTAN AND THE PALL OP SERINGAPATAM. 

June, 1798 — Januaiiy, 1799. 

Lnrcl Morningtou’s dcapatcli to General Harris — Consternation at 
Madras — Lord Mornington's reply — His minute — Disband men t 
of the sipahis — Oorrespoiidouce'Avitli Tipu — Forward inovoment 
of the troops — Lord M(.irnhigtoti*s proflainathm — Fall of Beringa- 
patam — Division of the conquered teriitory — The Peshwfi 
dcclinea his share — Restoration of the Hindu dynasty — Success 
of Lord Mornington’s policy. 

In the last chapter I have told how, on June the 8th, 
Lord filoriiington, deeply impressed by the revelation of 
the negotiations of Tipu Sultan with the Governor of the 
Isle of France, and prescient of the danger which might 
arise to British interests from a serious alliance between 
that prince and revolutionary France, had requestt'd 
Genera) Harris to adopt the precautionary measure “ of 
turning his attention to thd means of collecting a force, if 
necessity should unfortunately require it; but,” he had 
added, ‘‘ it is not iny desire that you should proceed to take 
any pilblic steps towards the assembling of an army before 
you receive further intimation from me.” I propose now 
to accompany Lerd Mornington’s despatch to Madras, 
and to record the effect it produced in the Council Chamber 
of that Presidency. 

Historically, the record of the result produced is of the 
greatest importance* It affords the clearest proof of the 
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state of abject terror which had been produced in the 
minds of official Englishmen by the memory of the wars 
with Haidar All, notwithstanding tliat in the interval they 
had forceU his son, Trpu, to sue ibr a peace which had 
cost him half his dominions. The recollection of the 
earlier miseries remained, whilst the memory of the subse- 
quent triumph had been obliterated. It Vas not the l^ast 
of the many services rendered by Lord Mornington to 
British India that he knew how, by his Courageous 
initiative, to rouse his countrymen from a torpor which, if 
permitted to rule the counsels of Madras, might have 
caused the loss of India. 

On the arrival, about June the 2()th, of Lord Morn- 
ington’s despatch to the Madras Government, the Acting 
Governor s Secretoy, Mr. Lushington, carried it to Mr, 
Webbe, the principal Secretary to the Government, with 
a view to its being considered in Council. In his life of 
Lord Harris, Mr. Lushington records liow Mr. Webbe, 
on reading the letter, gave expression to his disappro- 
bation in the strongest terms ; — 

Our unprepared state for war, ho adds, in the absence of a 
large portion of our troops in the East(.*rii Islands ; our empty and 
baiikrujH treasury at Madras; — all the horrors of Haidar's moiciless 
invasion of the Kiiruiitik, — of Tipu’s sanguinary destruction of 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment, — Sir Rector Munro’s disgraceful retreat 
to Madras, and the first failure of Lord Cornwallis against Scringa- 
patam, rushed at once into Mr. Webbo’s miiuL and he exclaimed with 
bitterness ^and grief : ‘I can anticipate nothing but shockiug ilisasters 
from a premature attack upon Tfpu in our present disabled ctndition, 
and the impeachment of Lord Mornington for his temerity.’ 

In India, appointments to responsibh situations, such as 
that of Secretary to the Government, are almos*,invariahly 
given to merit. At Madras, the Secretary is, in fact, the 
most important personage, next to the Governor, ia the 
Government ; and, even of the Governor, he is tht{ eye, the 
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ear, and often the guiding mind. In using the language I 
have quoted, Mr. Webbe was probably then but expressing 
the gerieral opinion of the official class in Madras. Even 
the Acting Governor, General Harris, a man hot given 
to panic, thinking clearly, and acting always with decision, 
was startled by Lord Morningtons letter. Replying to 
th€f Governor-General, on June 23rd, he stated, that 
although he was satisfied that Tipu’s inveteracy against 
us would ^nd only with his life, and that he would cer- 
tainly seize any opportunity to annoy us, he still thought 
it worthy of serious consideration whether “ it would not 
be better that he should be allowed to make the amende 
honorahle^ if he be so inclined,, than that we should avail 
ourselves of the error he has run into, and endeavour to 
punish him for his insolence.” The reader will not fail 
to gather from this remark of the member of Council, 
the most favourable to Lord Mornington, that the entire 
Council had misunderstood the real meaning of Lord 
Mornington *s letter. That letter spoke merely of 
preparation. It requested General Harris to turn his 
attention to the means of collecting a force, if necessity 
should unfortunately require it. Nor did the letter of 
June 30th, which followed at an interval of three weeks 
that of the Stli, though more explicit, pass the boundary 
of preparation. It simply called upon the Governor to 
state the ninnber of men he could place immediately in 
the field, and the time he would require to inoci-ase that 
number. This letter was before the Madras Council 
when they adopted a memorandum drawn up by Mr. 
Webbe, earnestly* protesting against the orders of the 
Supreme Government. 

Few things show more clearly the difficulties Lord 
Mornington had to overcome than this opposition, coming 
from th(? men to whom would be entrusted the carrying 
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out of his instructions. General Harris, indeed, belonged 
to th%t order of rae'h who, whatever their opiniovs, are ready 
to carry out implicitly the lawful orders of their superiors. 
“On my ‘part,” he had written to Lord *Morningtor), 
“your Lordship may depend on my following your 
instructions implicitly.” But, in forwarding Mr. Webbe’s 
memorandum, approved by his Council, even General 
Harris showed that he dissented from the opinions of his 
chief. In that memorandum the writer, reviewing the 
history of the past, came to the conclusion that, under 
existing circumstances, an attack upon Tlpu Sultan “ is 
more likely to end in discomfiture than in victory.” He 
added his conviction that any hostile preparations on the 
part of the Britisii Government would produce immediate 
invasion by Tlpu Sultan. He concluded thus ; “ If war 
is inevitable, and the present are judged the most advan- 
tageous circumstances under which it can commence, I 
fear our situation is bad beyond the hope of remedy.” 
The other members of the Madras Council adopted the 
views of Mr. Webbe. 

The expostulations of the memters of a Government, 
without one dissentient voice, against the policy he had not 
only warmly espoused, but directed to be executed, would 
have been sufficient to induce an ordinary man, stranger 
than any of the remonstrants, to the country and to the 
ancient method of dealing with native princes, to pause 
and reflect. But Lord Mornington was no ordinary man, 
and the'’ times were troublous beyond comparisoiv He 
saw that the dangers which threatened Southern India 
were caused by that very policy the continuance of which 
was advocated by Mr. Webbe in his memorandum. The 
Treaty of 1792 with Tfpu Sultan, though it had deprived 
him of one-half of his dominions, had yet left him that 
portion which he could use most adversely to the interests 
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of Great Britain. The possession of the seaboard on the 
Malabar co^^t had enabled him, at a fnoment when all 
Europe was threatened by the ambitious designs of one 
great power. »to open negotiations with that power, and to 
offer to it the means of landing in his dominions, unmo- 
lested, any amount of auxiliaries: The intrigues of Tfpu 
with France, with Zaman Shah, his attempts to negotiate 
with the Peshwa, were well known to the English world 
in India ; were well known to the native princes of India. 
The danger arose from the possibility of any one of these 
alliances taking effect in an untoward moment, when the 
English were totally unprepared ; when the Madras army, 
wliich would have to meet the first attack, should still be 
in that state of unreadiness which was urged by Mr. 
Webbe as a reason for absolute inaction. Such a sudden 
combination was possible. It would have been worked 
before that moment had there been a sufficiently large 
body of French troops in the Isle of France, or had the 
Frencli Directory responded immediately to the invitation 
of Tipu. Had Lord Moriiington known that the French 
Directory had actually responded to that invitation ; that, 
at the very moment he was ordering that the Madras 
army should be placed in a state of preparation, a French 
fleet and army, coinmanded by the brilliant chief who 
had rna&e the immortal campaign of 179(), had taken 
Malta, and were progressing towards the other stepping- 
stone to India, the land of the Pharaohs, he could not 
have felt more strongly than he did feel the^ critical 
nature of the situation. That was then happening which 
he foresaw might, in some form or other, happen at any 
moment, and his mind was made up, that whenever that 
unknown fianger should arrive, he would be, as far as 
lay in his power, ready to meet it. 

The arguments of Mr. Weblje and the Madras Council 
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produced, then, on his mind, an effect the exact opposite 
of that they were *intended to convey. Mr. ^Webbe had 
urgt^d the unprepared condition of tl\e Madras army, and, 
therefore, the danger of provoking Tipu, lest Jbe, hearing, 
as he would be sure to hear, of the preparations of the 
English, should invade Madras, and repeat flie horrors 
perpetrated by his father. To Lord Mornington^s mind 
no other argument could have*' appealed with stronger 
force in favour of his own views. The case of the sup- 
porters of the non-interference policy, the civiflans who 
had been bred in the school of Cornwallis and Shore^ had 
been clearly put by Mr. Webbe. But what did it amount 
to? Simply that British India, which had been won by 
the sword, was to be maintained solely by appealing to 
the good feeling and forbearance of the native powers ; 
that the Governor- General was to respect their suscepti- 
bilities to the extent of leaving his coast-army weak and 
unarmed, even when he possessed the certain knowledge 
that the most powerful native prince in its vicinity was 
moving heaven and earth to form a hostile alliance 
against him — an alliance on the one side with a foe 
England was actually combating, and on the other with 
the son of the northern chief who had sacked Dehli. 
Lord Mornington’s reply to the Madras Government 
pointed out the extreme danger of such a •policy. 
Reminding that Government, in a few dignified w’ords, 
that he had not invited a discussion of his orders, he 
added, writing for himself and his Council ; — 

“ If we thought it proper to enter with you into any discussion of 
the policy of our late orders, we might refer you to the records of your 
own Government, whiclii furnish more than one ^example of the fatal 
consequences of neglecting to keep pace witli the forward^iess of the 
enemy’s equipments, and of resting the defence of the Kamatik, in 
such a crisis as the present, on any other security than a state of early 
and active preparation for war. But being resolved to exclude all 
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such discussions from the correspondence of the two Governments, we 
shall only repent our confulence in your zoalouScand speedy execution 
of those parts Of the public service which fall within the direct lino of 
your pt^ouliar duty.” • 

He therefore reiterated hiss orders for bringing the coast 
army into a state of efficiency. 

Had that army been ready, he would have struck at 
the instant. Ke had in* his hands ample proof of Tipu’s 
negotiations for the formation of a hostile league against 
the British. Any moment might make of those negotia- 
tions an accomplished fact. To strike, then, before that 
consumniation should arrive, whilst Tipu was still un- 
supported save by his ninety-nine Frenchmen, was, he 
felt, the truest policy, lie could not pursue it, because 
the weapon in his iKind was not yet, by the adrrfission of 
those who forged it, strong enough even for defence. He 
had, therefore, to temporise, to wait, endeavouring, till 
tliat weapon should be ready, to strengthen his position 
by other means. 

How he found those means, first, by the disbandment 
of the French sipahi corps at Haidarabad ; secondly, by 
the neutralisation of the powerful Marathas, I have told 
in the last chapter. Meanwhile, he did not communicate 
to Tipu the knowledge he bad obtained of his intrigTies, 
but continued, without a word of reproach, to receive 
from that prince letters expressive of the warmest regard 
and admiration for the English. This action he justified 
in a luminous minute, dated August 12th — a minute so 
declaratory of the reasons which prompted his policy, 
that I feel compelled to extract largely from it : — 

♦ , 

« If the conduct of Tipu SulUln,” wrote Lord Mornington on that 
date, “ had been of a nature which could bo termed ambiguous or 
suspicious; if be bad merely increased his force beyond hie ordinary 
establishment, or had stationed it in some position on our confines, or 
on those of our allies, which might justify jealousy or alarm ; if he 
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had renewed those secret intrigues at the courts of Haldarabdd, Puna, 
and K4.bul; or even if ho had entered into any negotiation witli 
France^ of which the object was at all obscure, it might be our duty 
to resort in the first instance to his construction of proceedings, which 
being of a doubtful character, might admit of a satisfac^ry explanation. 
But where tliere is no doubt there can be no matter for explanation. 
The act of Tipu’s ambassadors, ratified by himself, and^ accompanied 
by the landing of a French force in this country, is a public, un- 
qualified, and unambiguous, declaration of war, aggravated by an 
avowal, that the object of the war is Aeitlier explanation, reparatibii, 
nor security, but the total destruction of the British Government in 
India. " 

To affect to misunderstand an injury or insult of such a com- 
plexion, would argue a consciousness cither of weakness or of fear. 
No state in India can misconstrue the conduct of Tipu ; the •corres- 
pondence of our residents at Haidarabad and Puiid sufficiently 
manifests the construction which it bears at both those courts ; and in 
so clear and plain a case, our demand of explanation would be justly 
attributed either to a defect of spirit or of power. The result of such 
a demand would therefore be the disgrace of our character, and the 
diminution of our influence and consideration in the eyes of our allies, 
and of every other power in India. If the moment should appear favour- 
able to the execution of Tfpu’s declared design, he would answer such 
a demand by an immediate attack ; if on the other hand, his prepara- 
tions should not be sufficiently advanced, ho would ileny the existence 
of his engagements with France, would persist in his denial until he 
had reaped the full benefit of i hem, and finally, after having completed 
the improvement of his own army, and rec^nved the accession of an 
additional French force, he would turn the combined strength of both 
against our possessions, with an alacrity and confidence inspired by 
our inaction, and with advantages redoubled by our df3lay. In the 
present case the idea, therefore, of demanding explanatior* must l>e 
rejected, as being disgraceful in it^ principle and frivolous in its 
olg'ect. 

In the «ame minute, Lord Morninfrton thus defined the 
grounds of complaint of the Government of India against 
the Sovereign of Maisur ; — 

“ We complain, that, professing the most amicable disposjtion, bound 
by subsisting treaties of peace and friendship, ami unprovoked by any 
offimee on our part, he has manifested a design to eftect our total 
destfuction; he has prepared the means and instruments of a war of 
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extermination against ns ; lie has solicited and received the aid of onr 
inveterate enemy for the declared purpose of annihilating our empire; 
and he only a^vaits the arrival of a more effectual succour to ^strike a 
blow at our existence.” , 

t' 

In conclusion, the Governor-General thus defined the 
effect which the action, thus set forth, of Tipu Sultan, 
was bound to produce on the administrators of the British 
aCktliority in India : — 

Neither the measure of his hostility, nor of our right to restrain it, 
nor of our Viang r from it, are to be estimated by the amount of the 
force which he has actually obtained (from France), for we know that his 
demaruls of military assistance were unlimited ; we know that they were 
addressed, not merely to the Cxovernment of the Mauritius, but to that 
of France, and we cannot ascertain how soon they may be satisfied to 
the full amount of his acknowledg<}d expectations. This, therefor , is 
not merely tlie case of an injury to be repaired, but of tlic public, safety 
to be secure I against the present and future designs of an irreconcil- 
able, desperate, and treacherous enemy. Against an enemy of tliis 
description no effectual security can be obtained, otherwise than by 
vSiich a nxluction of his power, as shall not only defeat his actual pro- 
pftiratioiLs, but establish a permanent restraint upon his future means of 
offence.” 

The last sentence expresses in clear and forcible 
languaiyfe the actual intentions of Lord Mornington with 
respect to the ruler of Malsur. He desired, by depriving 
him of the Malabar cojist line, to render it impossible for 
him to (communicate with the foreign nations of Europe. 
The action of Tipu had ‘proved most clearly that the 
maintenance of that line by a native prince was fraught 
with ever-continuous danger to British interests-ra danger 
which'’ those who have only known the British India of the 
present day, with all its native princes acknowledging 
the supremacy oS the British, can hardly realise. To 
remain passive under the action of Tipu was, in the 
opinion of Lord Mornington, to court destruction. There 
was no knowing when the French might land, as in the. 
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(lays of Lally ancl Bussy they had landed, in considerable 
numbers. There was no certainty that the heutrallty of 
the five Maratha powers would be long continued. ^Above 
all, there Was tlfe imminent danger that Tipu, learning, 
as assuredly his father would have taken care to learn, 
the unpreparedness of the British, might make a dash at 
their weakest points, and appear before ’Madras befofe 
the news even that he had moved could reach Calcutta. 
Haidar had done the very thing, and it was not kiWjwn then 
how greatly Tipu was, in all the essentials of a daring 
leader, inferior to his father. In directing, theft, the 
Madras Government to place the coast army on a war 
footing, to be ready to defpnd, or, if necessary, to strike, 
Lord Mornington was taking a precaution which, it would 
have been thought, should have recommended itself even 
to the most timid. We have seen that, on the contrary, it 
alarmed even the boldest, in Madras. We have witnessed 
the same kind of timidity in our own time — the timidity 
which may be expressed in the words that a nation must not 
take defensive precautions lest it should alarm its neighbour 
and provoke invasion ; but it has always brought about 
the humiliation of the nation that was influenced by it. 
Happily for the British India of 1798-9, the prescient 
and courageous mind of l-iord Mornington adopted, ^unhesi- 
tatingly, the straight course dictated by common sense. 

To clear the British position, to deprive the prince, 
whose territories w^ould flank an army operating against 
Tipu Sultan, of the pow’^er to impede the movements of 
that army, Lord Mornington carried out in October the 
measure of disarming the auxiliary corps of sipahis, 
officered by Frenchmen, described in the last ^rhapter. 
This bold action produced an immense effect throughout 
India. It had a potent influence in securing the 
neutrality of the Marathas, and it carried the conyictlou 

E 2 
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to every native prince in India, great and small, that the 
principles of'the Shore Administration liiad been (jast to 
the winds. The effec’t upon Tipu I shall presently relate. 

Four days* before the disbandment at HaidarAbad of the 
French contingent, that is, on October the 18th, Lord 
Jlornington had received a despatch from the Secret 
Cmnmittee of ‘ the India House, informing him that 
a French fleet and army had sailed from Toulon on 
the 19th4iof Slay, The time of the departure of that 
fleet and army corresponded so very closely with the 
date, « upon which an answer in force might be given 
by the French Directory to the urgent requests of 
Tipu, that Lord Mornington recognised the necessity of 
further pressing the preparations of the Madras Govern- 
ment A fortnight later, a despatch from England 
brought him information of the landing of the French in 
Egypt, and of the destruction of their fleet by Lord Nelson 
in Aboukir Bay. Up to that time the correspondence of 
Lord Mornington with the Sultan of Maisur had been of 
a character which might be termed conciliatory. Some 
claims made by Tipu to lands in the Wainad district had, 
after examination by two commissioners on the spot, been 
courteously admitted. Lord Mornington had made no 
romonijtrance regarding the negotiations of the Sultan 
with France, because renionstrance might provolie hos- 
tilities, and, whilst the English at Madras w^ere not ready, 
he had to take into consideration the existence of the 
Freitch contingent of the Nizam. But the news of the 
destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir strengthened 
his position enorpiously ; and as at that time the prepara- 
tions at^. Madras w ere progressing, and orders had been 
issued for the disbandment of the French contingent at 
Haidarabad, he found himself in a position to speak very 
plainly. Yet, even then, Lord Mornington did not depart 
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from the courteous and friendly tone of his previous com- 
munifiations. On November the 4th, he addressed to 
Tfpu a letter, in which he informed him of tlje unp/ovoked 
attack made by the French on the dominions of the Sultan 
of the Turkish Empire and the destruction of* the French 
fleet. Whatever may have been the thoughts of Tipu 
when ho re^d this letter, he *allowcd no evidence * of 
concern or annoyance to appear in his reply. Four days 
later, November the 8th, the Governor-General, having 
in the meantime received information of the perfect 
success of the measures he had taken with respect* to the 
French contingent at Haidarabad, wrote again to Tipu, 
and on this occasion, for the first time, in a tone of 
remonstrance. Beginning by expressing the pleasure with 
which he had deputed two officers to examine on the spot 
into the validity of the claims made by the Sultan to some 
lands in the Wainad, Lord Mornington proceeded to state 
that he was well informed of the negotiations which had 
taken place between the Sultan and the French* Then, 
after mildly expostulating with him for entering upon 
friendly relations with a people who had shown themselves 
to be the inveterate foes of public order and the enemies 
of the British ; assuring him that his own views on this 
point were shared by the Peshwa and the Nisvim; and 
that his and their one desire was the permanent security 
and tranquillity of their own dominions and subjects ; he 
informeii him that to ensure this end he proposed to 
depute to him an officer, Major Doveton, well known to 
him, who would explain to him more fully his views, anfl 
particularly the sole means which apjiear to myself and 
the allies of the Company to be effectual for the salutary 
purpose of removing all existing distrust and suspicion^ 
and of establishing peace and good understanding on the. 
most durabte foundations/^ 
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It is curious that the two Powers whp distrusted each 
other should' have ex])ressed their alarm just about the 
same tftue. I^ord Morninfrton’s letter, of November the 
8 th, had not reached Tipu when, on the 18th, that Prince 
wrote to the Governor-General to ask him whether the 
reports which had reached him that he was making warlike 
preparations wei'e true. The tone of the letter was most 
friendly, indeed almost affectionate. The delays caused 
by the defective means of transit in those days may be 
gathered from the fact that this letter, dated November the 
18th, I’eached Calcutta only on December the 15th following. 

Tipu w^as a bigot and a fatalist. The new^s of the 
destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir had not in the 
least impressed him. What concerned him most was that 
the French were in Egypt, and that Egypt was well on the 
road to India. The news that the English were arming 
disturbed him a little, for eiirly action on their part might 
interfere somewhat with his plans. Still, he thought the 
balance between good and evil was in his favour, lie wrote, 
then, ill reply to Lord Mornington’s letter of the 18th, to 
say that he did not care to see Major Doveton, as existing 
treaties were a sufficient security for him, and that he 
could imagine no other means more binding. Then, 
having 4 presentiment that the object of the Governor- 
General was to deprive hira'bf his coast-line, so as to cut 
oif his direct communication wdth France, he sent envoys 
to Puna, to Kabul, to the Isle of France, even to Con- 
stantinople, to solicit prompt co-operation. He was 
resolved to use the opportunity which seemed to him to 
occur by the proximity of the Fionch to strike a blow for his 
lost domiivons. Lord Morningtou’s letter, of November 
8 tl\ produced then but little effect upon him, ‘‘ If the 
evil must arrive to-morrow,” he said, “let it rather arrive 
today.” 
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He was more * disturbed by a second letter from the 
Govd'nor-General, dated December 10th. tn that letter 
Lord Moimington, who had not then receive^ Tipu*s reply 
to his letter of November the 8th, earnestly pressed for 
an answer to that letter, and stated that he was about to 
proceed to Madras to be near at hand for the purpose of 
negotiating, Tipu still trusted so much to his po^^er 
to deceive that, though startled by this information, he 
believed that a fabulous story of his negotiaJtions with 
France would impose upon the Governor-General. But 
when he heard that Lord Mornington had reached Madras, 
December the 31st, for the purpose of dealing with him in 
person, his courage somewhat gave way. It receded still 
further when, a few days later, he received from that lord 
a letter, dated January 9th, remonstrating with him for 
his rejection of the proposed envoy; reciting in full detail 
the whole of his hostile proceedings at the Isle of France ; 
enclosing a Persian translation of General Malartic’s 
proclamation ; explaining the necessity imposed upon 
himself and his allies of seeking relief from this ambiguous 
state of supposed peace, wliich w^as in reality no peace ; 
adding liis serious and solemn admonition to assent to the 
reception of the envoy he w^as sending ; urging him not 
to postpone an answer for more than one day; <sind con- 
cluding by warning him that ‘Giangerous consequences 
result from the delay of arduous allairs.*’ 

This ck'spatch was, in very deed, a revelation to^Tipu. 
Up to that moment he really believed tliat his impudent 
fables had imposed upon the credulous Frank. It seemed 
to arouse him, as it were, from a drealin. Engrossed by 
the sense of additional importance accruing <io himself 
from having as an ally a Power which had defied com- 
bined Europe, he had never allowed his imagination to 
dwell on the consequences which might follow a premature 
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disclosure of his negotiations with that<^Power, before he 
should have'received from her any substantial assistance. 
And tfow those consequences were, he realised ;a3 he read 
Lord Mornington’s letter, at his very door, A true despot 
of the oriental type, he sought in the first moments of his 
anger to wreak his vengeance on the instruments he had 
enkployed, throiigh whose? imprudence, he persuaded him- 
self, the secret had transpired. Finding, however, but 
little relief in such action from the necessities imposed 
upon him by the still unanswered letter ; recognising that 
the pfractical result of all his intrigues was absolutely 
fruitless ; he was sorely tempted, and had almost resolved, 
to throw himself upon Lord Mornington's mercy, and to 
receive the envoy. But, with the indecision of a fatalist 
— who believes that the next throw of the dice may be in 
his favour — daily receiving from the French agents at 
his Court assurances that the French force intended to 
assist him must by that time have sailed from Suez, and 
might arrive at any moment, he hesitated and hesitated. 
Day followed day, and he had despatched no reply. It 
was to no purpose that, five days later, he received from 
Lord Mornington a copy of a letter from the Sublime 
Porte to his address, a letter in which the French were 
denounced as enemies of all true Muhammadans, and 
which enclosed a cojjy of the declaration of war on the 
part of Turkey against the aggressive Republic. Lord 
Mornington, in despatching these documents to Tipu, had 
added an earnest appeal to his better nature. 

“ May the admouitiol of the head of yonr fuith,” he wrote, “ dispose 
your mind to the pacific propositions which I have repeatedly, but in 
vain, submitted to your wisdom. And may you at length receive the 
ambassador who will bo empowered to conclude the definite arrange- 
ment of all differences Ijotweeu you and the allies, and to secure the 
tranquillity of India against the disturbers of the world.*’ 
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Still, Tipu cowld not bring his mind to the point of 
coming to a decision. All January, Lord iJlornington s 
letters repaineA unanswered. And wh^n, eafly in 
February, the necessity of acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter from the Sublime Porte could no* longer be 
postponed, the ruler of Maisur attempted to evade a 
direct reply to Lord Morningioft’s earnest appeal by the 
announcement — under the circumstances, the insolent 
announcement — that he was about to start on it shooting 
expedition. The announcement ran thus: Being fre- 
quently disposed to make excursions and hunt, 1 am 
accordingly proceeding on a shooting expedition ; you 
will be pleased to despatch Major Doveton (about whose 
coming your friendly pen has repeatedly written), slightly 
attended (or unattended)/’ 

But, before that letter reached its destination, Lord 
Moniington had been forced by Tipu*s long silence to 
make a new departure. The Governor-General had 
come to Madras that he might be near at hand to confer 
with Tipu. His letter earnestly requesting an immediate 
reply had been despatched on January 9th, from Madras. 
The distance thence to Seringapatam is but three hundred 
miles, a distance which might be traversed by the means 
at the Governor-Geiierars disposal in six daj«. Yet 
January had passed, and no reply had been received to 
that letter, or to that despatched a week hi ter, covering 
the missite from the Ottoman Porte. It vras evident to 
Lord Mornington that he was being played with. Be- 
li(3ving that Tipu’s object w^as to cause delay till the 
rainy season should set in, and learninlc that the Maisur 
sovereign had despatched another envoy to thti French, 
he determined to be fooled no longer. Accordingly, on 
February 3rd, he issued instructions to the Commander-* 
in-Chief of the Madras army, General Harris, to enter 
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the Maisur territory with the army assembled at Vellur ; 
and to General St^uart, commanding in Bombay, to 
operafe fro\n Malabar. General Harris h{\d actually 
begun his forward movement (February lltli), when, on 
the 13th, Lord Mornington received from Tipu the reply 
wliich I have quoted. With his natural shrewdness he 
detected at once the mofive which had prompted it, 

‘‘ Tlie he wrote, “ is evidently to gain time until a change 

of circuiiistance and of season shall enable him to avail himself of the 
assistiince of France. I shall ondeavour to frustrate this design ; and 
olthoogh I shaU not decline even this tardy and insiduous acceptance 
of my repeated proi>ositioiis for opening a negotiation, I shall ac- 
company the Tiegolttal ion by the movement of tlio army, for the purpose 
of (aiforeing such terms of peace as sliall give elToctual security to the 
Company’s possessions against any hostile consequences of the Sultan's 
allianco with the French.” 

Acting upon this principle, Lord Mornington, in his 
rej)ly to dated February 22nd, expressed liis sincere 
regret that his urgent representation of the danger of 
delay had produced no effect, and that the Sultan had 
j)ostpoiied all notice of his admonitions until the lateness 
of the season rendered the advance of the army necessary 
for the safety of the allies ; that the mission of Major 
Dovctow» was therefore no longer expedient; but that 
General Harris would receive any embassy the Sultan 
might despatch. He was further informed that General 
Harris had been directed to despatch this letter cto him on 
the day that the British army should cross the Maisur 
border; and to issue on the same day the Governor- 
Generals proclanmtion, a copy of which was sent to Tipu 
by the sa¥ie opportunity. 

The proclamation of Lord Mornington, dated February 
22ud, bears the impress of the strong, decisive, and 
vigorous intellect which conceived it. Beginning by 
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enumerating the « various proofs he had given of his 
earnest desire to cultivate friendly relations with Tipu 
Sultan, of the decisions in his favour on the quesAon of 
boundary disputes, and of the absence of aft complaints 
on the part of the Maisur ruler, Lord Mornington pro- 
ceeded to express ‘‘the astonishment and indignation ” 
which he and his allies had exi{>erienced*, when, at the 
very moment the British Government had confirmed his 
claim to the lands in the Wainad, they had Imrned of 
the engagements he had contracted with the French 
nation, “ in direct violation of the Treaty of Seringiip&taiii, 
as well iis of his own most solemn and recent protestations 
of friendsliip towards the allies.'' 

Enumerating, then, in full detail all the efforts the 
Government of British India had made to induce the 
Sultan to enter into the paths of loyal friendship, Lord 
Mornington came to the famous reply to his earnest 
warnings and remonstrances of January Dtli and 14th, 
the reply in which the Sultan announced his intention of 
proceeding on a shooting expedition : — 

“ Tlie ‘lilies,” continued tlio proclamation, “ will not dw* 11 on the 
peculiar phrases of this lottcT : but it must bo evident to ail the States 
of India that tlie answer of the Sultun }m.s been deferred to tliis late 
period of the season with no other view than to preclude llie allies, by 
insidious delays, from the benefit of tliose ndvnntages wlucli their 
combined military operations would enable them to secure.” An- 
nouncing, then, that “ tlie allies cannot suffer Tipu Sultan to profit by 
his own stuijied and systematic delay ; ” recounting how, during three 
months, ho liad “ obstinately rejected every pacific overture the 
hourly expectation of receiving the succour which ho lias e tgerly 
solicited for tVie prosecution of his favourito purposes of ambition and 
revenge ; ” Lord Mornington concluded by decl%ring that tlie allies, 
equally prepared to repel the violence and to counteract t^ie artilu'cs 
and delays of the Sultan, “ are therefore resolved to place tlu.'ir army 
in such a position as shall afl'ord adequate protection against any 
artifice or insincerity, and shall preclude tlie return of that danger 
which has lately bo menaced their possessions.” 
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He added, however, that as they wev.e animated by an 
anxious desJre to effect an adjustment with Tipu Sultan, 
the Oommander of *the British Army, General Harris, 
‘‘ is authorised to receive any embassy wfiich Tipu Sultan 
may despatch to the head-quarters of the British army, 
and to concert a treaty on such conditions as may appear 
t6 the allies 10 be indispensably necessary for the esta- 
blishment of a secure and durable peace.” 

Ti'pu was thus afforded the time and the opportunity to 
save himself. Had he obeyed the first promptings of his 
liearlf when he received Lord Moriiington*s letter of 
•January 9th, and, confessing his misdeeds, had promised 
reform, he would still undoul)tedly have had to consent to 
being shorn of that part of his dominions which secured 
to him a seaport on the Malabar coast, but he would have 
been allowed to retain the still considerable remainder. 
As it was, he completely outwitted himself. When he 
despatched the insolent reply to Lord Mornington, inti- 
mating that he was about to proceed on a shooting 
expedition, he actually started to see how best he could 
surprise the English troops commanded by General 
Stuart before they should be ready. He did actually 
attack a portion of that generars army on March 6th, 
the vei;y day after General Harris had crossed the frontier 
at another point. War thus became inevitable. 

Into the details of that war it is no part of this book to 
enter. Begun, in the manner related, on Itfarch 6th, 
admirably conducted by General Harris, who personally 
directed all the details of the movements of the army he 
commanded, it was brought to a close on May 4th, by 
the stoijming of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu 
Sultan. Then it was that it devolved upon tke Governor- 
General to determine in what manner the temtories 
which Haidar All had robbed from the Hindu dynasty, of 
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which he had been originally the servant, should be 
treated. * ^ 

The task was one which called forth the display of the 
(qualities of»a statesnian. Lord Mornington had not only to 
satisfy the just claims which his own Government might pre- 
fer~claims which, even before the war had begiln, pointed 
to the scission of the Maisur principality from the sea — 
but he had to think of those who, under the name of allies’", 
had contributed more or less to the success of the cam- 
paign. Those allies were the Nizam and the PesliTO. The 
former, become, by Lord Mbrnington’s own bold policy, a 
protected ally ; the latter still as independent as were the 
English. But, wdiereas the Marathas had borne no part 
whatever in the war, whilst the Nizam had contributed 
to it all the resources of his territories, it seemed to the 
Governor-General to be highly unfair that they should 
benefit equally from the success which had been achieved. 
And yet it was necessary to take care so to act as to 
avoid giving just umbrage to a power which was prepon 
derant in Western and predominant in Central and 
North-Western India. How Lord Mornington felt on 
this delicate point was expressed by him in his despatch 
on the subject to the Court of Directors : — 

“To have divided the whole territory,” he wrote, “betjyeen the 
Company and the Nizam, to the exclusion of any other State, would 
liave afforded strong ground of jealousy to the Marathas, and 
aggrandized the Nizam’s power beyond nil bounds of discfretion. 
Under whatever form such a partition could have been made, it must 
have placed in the hands of the Nizam many strong fortressej? in the 
northern fi-ontier of Maisur, ami exposed our frontier in tliat quarter 
to every predatory incursion. Such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences, not only ^between tlie Marathas 
and the Nizam, but between the Company and both tho*q^owers. 

“ To have divided the country into three equal portions, allowing 
the MarAthds (who had borne no part in the expense or hazard of the 
war) an equal share with the other two branches of the triple alliance, 
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in the advantages of tlie peace, would have been unjust towards the 
Nizam and the Company; imix)liiic as furnishing an evil example to 
other allies ki India, and dangerous as effecting a consMerablo 
aggran^lizement of the IVliar^tha Empire at the expetiso of the Com- 
pany and the l^izam. This mode of partition, als^3, must have placed 
Cliitaldrug and some of the most important northern fortresses in the 
hands of the .Marath^is, while the remainder of the fortresses in tlie 
same line would have been occupied by the Nizam, and our unfortified 
aiul open frontier in Maisur would have been exposed to the excesses 
ofthe undisciplined troops of^oth Posvers.*^ 

Proce^iiig, then, to state that the Marathas had no 
claim to any portion of the conquered territory, Lord 
MoriV-ngton added : — 

“ It was, however, desirable to concil iate their goodwill, and to offer 
them such a portion of territory as might give them an interest in tlie 
new settlement without offence or injury to the Nizam, and without 
danger to the frontier of the Company’s possessions. Oii|tho otlier 
hand, it was prudent to limit the territory retained in the hands of 
the Company and of the Nizam within such bounds of moderation o.s 
should bear a duo proportion to their respective expenses in tlie 
contest, and to the necessary means of securing the public safety of 
their respective dominions.’' 

Lord Mornington then proceeded to declare how, acting 
on the lines tiius laid down, he would deal with the 
territories which lay, without a recognised sovereign, 
prostrate at the feet of Greneral Harris. To the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Hindu dynasty, then a boy five 
years old, he would reserve a portion of the country, 
including the capital, the plateau of Bangalor, and other 
districts towards the sea coast, but the nearest severed 
from the sea by a disUtnee of fifteen miles, the whole 
yielding then (though it has since more than doubled) an 
annual revenue of Slbout £500,000. During the minority 
of the li^jah the resources of the country should be 
controlled and husbanded by a British Resident, and, on 
attaining his majority, the Rajah should be under the 
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suzerainty of the British. To the British and the Nizam, 
portions of territory of equal value, yielding revenues to the 
amouut of about £250,000 annually, would l)e assigned ; 
whilst the Marathas were to obtain a tract soijjewhat^ more 
than half tfie value of that assigned to the Nizam. But it 
was not the amount of revenue which constituted the main 
value of the territories obtained Ipr tlie British. In coming 
into possession of the districts ^>f Kanafa, Koirnbatd?, 
DarapAram, and Mujnad, with all the territory lying 
below the ghdts, between their possessions in the ‘Karnatik 
and those in Malabar, they acquired valuable districts 
assuring uninterrupted communication between the eastern 
and western coasts of the Peninsula, the entire sea-coast 
of the kingdom of Maisur, and territories constituting tlie 
base of all the eastern, western, and southern ghats. To 
these were added the forts and posts forming the heads 
of all the passes above the ghats on the table land, with 
the fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam. The 
occupation for a term of about twelve years — the period 
of the minority of the young Rajah — would, moreover, 
assure to the English the time, which more than any 
other nation they have known how to employ, of pro- 
curing to the inhabitants, by the development of industrial 
enterprises, alleviation from the miseries they had suffered 
from years of misrule. » 

So far as related to the British and the Nizam, there 
was a complete understanding regarding the terms of 
the Treaty. But the condition on which the Peshw4 
should be invited to become a party to it differed, as 
I have already shown, in almost every particular from 
that which concerned the Nizam. Bord Morniiigton 
thought, tlien, that high policy forbade him te* offer to 
the Maratha Prince, without something in the shape of 
an equivalent, territory as a reward for merely nominal 
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service. The Peshwa had not put a man in the field, nor 
had he sj)ent a rupee in preparations. He had been 
absolutely passive. In return for this, the action bf the 
Britisfi and, the Nizam had secured for; him^a peaceful 
neighbour on his south-western frontier in exchange for a 
neighbour who had been one of the great enemies of his 
race. If the Peshwa, then, were to obtain anything in 
the shape of territory, iii^addition to that sense of security, 
Lord Mornington thought that he should be asked to 
give sonJbthing in exchange. That something might be 
shadowy, but it must possess the appearance at least of 
value* sufficient to constitute the basis of a contract. 
Carrying out this view, Lord Mornington proposed that 
in return for the territory which he was prepared to cede 
from the conquered kingdom of Maisur the Peshwa 
should guarantee the inviolability of the new kingdom ; 
that he should constitute the East India Company arbiter 
of his disputes with the Nizam ; that he should not admit 
Europeans into his service ; and that he should enter into 
a defensive treaty against the French in case they should 
invade India. It seemed to Lord Mornington that as he 
was offering a solid substantiality in the shape of territory 
producing an annual revenue of about 12,00,000 Rs., in 
return for which he demanded only a few words, wliich, 
his Indian experience of Jittle more than a year must 
have proved to him would only be binding so long as no 
strong temptation to break them should arise, the Peshwa 
woul^ hasten to agree ; that at the most he wDuld only 
require a modification on the subject of the admission of 
Europeans into his service. But he was deceived. The 
Peshwa perernptA’ily demanded equal partition of the 
coiiquerefl territory with the Company and the Nizam, 
and declined to render any counter-gift of promises. 
As for the smaller portion with the conditions annexed to 
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it, he indignantly refused it. That portion was, therefore, 
divided between the Nizam and the British.* 

Ontf word must be said as to the reasons wliich 

. ^ 

prompted ^Lord* Mornington’s policy to restore the 
Hindu dynasty of Maisur, instead of permitting the 
succession of a son of the deceased Sultan. It might have 
been argued that as the Governor-Greneral had recognised 
Tipu, had even been prepared to ^reat with him regarding 
the rearrangement of his frontier, and would most 
certainly have recognised a member of his family as his 
successor had Tipu died before hostilities had broken out, 
it was reasonable that he should now pursue a similar 
course. But in Lord Mornington^s opinion the schemes 
perpetrated by the deceased Sultan — schemes aiming at 
the expulsion by any means of the British from India — 
were so ingrained in his family that it would be in the 
liighest degree impolitic to recognise a successor, born 
and brought up in tliose ideas, who sooner or later would 


* Tho fate of the portion of the Maisur ierritory assigned to 
tlio Nizam is curious. In the first divi^iion ho received districts 
yielding annually about 24,00,000 lis. To tlioso were subscHpiently 
added two-tliirds of tho territory offered to but r(!jccte<l by the Peshwil, 
amounting to about 8,00,000 Its. mon?. But all tlio territories tliiis 
acquired, as well as those acquired by the Treaty of 1792, and yielding 
altogctlier an annual revenue of about 100 , 00,000 Ks., were, in 1800, 
ceded to tho British in perpetuity to 'defray the expenses of the sub- 
sidiary force, then augmented to 8,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and a 
proportion of artillery. It was stipulated in this Treaty tliat, in tlie 
event of war, 36,000 iidantry of this force with the cavalry and artillery, 
joined by 6,000 'foot and 9,000 bor 8(3 of tho Nizam’s own troops, sfiould 
be under orders to march against the common enemy. ( Vide Aifehison"^ 
Treaties, Vol. V.) Tho practical result, then, of the covenant made by 
Lord Mornington with the Nizam was that the spoils obtained by the 
latter frr.>m Tipu Sultan in tho wars of 1789-92, and of 1799,p w chased a 
British guarantee for tho Nizam’s dominions, as they had been in 
1789 ; and placed biin absolutely in the jwsition of a protected priir^e, 
bound to follow tlio fortunes of tho British. 


F 
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develope similar idiosyncracics. It was true the 

parcelling out of a considerable portion>of the dominions 
of the Sultan would deprive his successor of much ^of the 
power' for mjschief which I'lpu had enjoyed. But if that 
successor were a son of Tipu there would be a perpetual 
brooding over past losses ; a continuous searching for an 
opportunity to retrieve the disasters of 1799 ; the necessity 
would consequently be iiiiposed upon the British Govern- 
ment to remain in a perpetual state of watchfulness, 
})erhaps ^)ven, should war occur with the Marathas, of 
alarm. To place upon the vacant throne, on the other 
hand* the representative of the dynasty which Haidar 
had removed, would be to secure a ruler who would be 
hound to the British by ties of gratitude ; wdio would be 
acceptable to the Hindu races wdio constituted the vast 
majority of the population of Maisur; and who represented 
the ancient Iloyal line, endeared to them the more from the 
miseries they had sulfered at the hands of the tyrants who 
had expelled it. Influenced by these considerations, which 
he set Ibrth at great length in a despatch to the Court of 
Directors, dated August 8rd, 1799, Lord Mornington 
appointed Commissioners to iiistal the young Bajah on 
tlie masnad* This ceremony was performed with great 
pomp on June the 30th of the same year, 

The^ reader will not fail to notice the wisdom of the 
j)oliey which dictated this* action. Not only was an in- 
veterate enemy of the British race removed for ever from 
the Qontrol of territories which had been used before, and 
might be used again, to the detriment of tile Company ; 
not only was that hostile family replaced by another 
family bound to be as hostile to it as it must be dependent 
on the Jji»idtish ; but to guard against possibilities that new 
family was not intrusted with the power of peace or w^ar, 

* Masmul, a throuo, a royal ousliion. 
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It was forbidden to maintain an army. For an annual 
subsidy of £280^000, the British Governme’it undertook 
to secure the defence and prote-ction of the ri^stored 
territories, 1 The British likewise expressly reserved to 
themselves the right, which was exercised in 1831-2, of 
interfering in the management of the internal affairs of 
the country whenever high poljcy should demand suvh 
interference ; and, further, of increasing when it might bti 
necessary, the amount of the subsidy to be paid by the 
Rajah. Meanwhile, until that prince should obtafin his 
majority, one of the ablest political officers of the, day, 
Sir Barry Close, w\as appointed to reside in his capital as 
Resident, whilst the troops necessary to keep in the 
country for the maintenance of order were placed under 
the corainand of (Jolonel Arthur Wellesley, 

Thus, within thirteen months of his arrival in India, 
the successor of a doetrinaire^ Lord 3Iornington had 
settled tw^o important, I might say indeed with truth, two 
vital questions, which he had found a\vaitiug him, and w^hich 
the policy of masterly inactivity of his predecessor had 
caused to assume enormous proportions. He had found 
Southern India smouldering ; its independent princes 
ready to pour forth their hordes upon the English ; the 
English unprepared even for a slight attack ; Anglo- 
Indian statesmen unwilling to make preparations lest 
thereby they should provoke a contest. The danger was 
vast, imminent, pressing, the more so as the greatest 
military power of Europe, in alliance w^ith a native prince 
whose hostility to the English was inveterate, was occu- 
pying at the moment the country whiclj was* the halfway 
house to India. By a policy patient yet farseeingj, manly, 
direct, and statesmanlike. Lord Mornington averted both 
those dangers; He had scarcely landed in India when 
he recognised that his hands were tied. The danger was 

F 2 
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in Southern India, and the army in Southern India was 
not in a eonvUtion to fight He had to fneet two dangers, 
the da^nger from the contingent of the Nizarn, commanded 
by Frenclinioa ; the danger from Tipu Sultan, Till he 
was strong enough to meet the lesser of these he tem- 
})orised and* made preparations. In five months he had 
ii\ade himself strong enough to meet the Nizam’s case. 
Acting then with tliat directness of purpose which was 
his grea| characteristic, he disposed for ever of that 
danger. He treated the Nizam as in 1871 Prussia 
treat<jd the German princes; he deprived him, whilst 
guaranteeing his dominions, of all power of treating with 
foreign nations. He was not then quite ready for the 
inveterate enemy of England. He had ample proofs of 
his treachery and hostile intentions ; and he knev/ that any 
sudden action on the part of the French, then always 
])ossible — for France had still a navy — might add enor- 
mously to the difficulties of the situation. Still he waited 
again patiently, exercising a forbearance which, under the 
knowledge he possessed, must have chafed him sorely, 
lie did more. He strove with all his might to effect a 
peaceful solution of the question. When his preparations 
were sufficiently advanced to enable him to speak without 
any fear of the consequences of speaking plainlj?^, he 
acquainted the doomed prince with his knowledge of his 
plots and his intrigues, set before him his danger, and 
offered still to treat on terms which would have left him 
by far the greater part of his territories. It was not till 
his offers, first received with silence, had been finally 
responded to with insult, that he showed his whole hand 
to his enemy. Showing it, he still offered terms. But 
the enemy w^as bent on war. Tipu precipitated by 
twenty-four hours the hostilities which were about to 
break out, and, rushing upon his fate, lost alike his throne 
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and his life. Lo*'d Moriiington had, by his statesmanlike 
action, not only averted the second danger, ’but made a 
second settlement, w’hich, like the first, has lasted i5]l our 
own day— a settlement which secured the permanent pre- 
dominance of the British in South-Eastern axMi in South- 
Western India. In the hands of such a man, from what- 
ever quarter * danger or difficfiltv might arise, British 
interests, it was clear, were sate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TAN.itru.’^strRAT, iiaidaeIijId, the karnAtik, oudh, 

PERSIA, KABUL, EGYPT. 

1799 - 1801 . 

IrmcI AVellesloy’s rewards and Ids disappointment — State of affairs in 
Tangur — Rmnovnl of Annr Bitigh, and conclusion of a treaty witli 
1he Kajali — Settluaneat of the Burnt difficnlty — Rejection of Lord 
Wellesloy^s jiroposals by tlic^Nawab of the Karndtik — Discovery 
of hifl intrigues with Tipu — Death of the Nawab and conditions 
of the treaty with his successor — Regulation of our relations w ith 
the Nizam — Disordered condition of Oudli — Missions of Oolouer 
Scott and Mr, Henry Wellesley — Surrender of tiie Naw4b-Wazir 
— The Governor-General at Iviilinpur — Persia and Afghanistan — 
The French excluded from Persia — Danger from the Isle of 
France and Bourbon — Ditliculties in the way of their capture—- 
Summary of Lord Wellesley’s foreign policy. 

Hencefouth we must think and write of the famous 
Governjjir-General as the Marquess Wellesley. For the 
services he had rendered in'Southern India the Houses of 
Parliament unanimously passed a vote of thanks to him, as 
well as to Lord Clive, Mr. Duncan (Governor of Bombay), 
and tlte army engaged in the w«ar. The East India Com- 
pany passed resolutions expressive of their admiration of 
the important services rendered to them by their servants 
in the Ea^t. King George III. testified his sense of the 
Governor-Generals conduct by raising him to the dignity 
of Marquess in the peerage of Ireland. Pitt wrote to 
him : — At this moment, my dear Lord, you are the 
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admiration of ail Europe. May you long enjoy the 
glorious laurels you have gained, in health, hclpplness, and 
eveiy domestic blessing. .... I liear Lord Corhwallis 
talks with Vapture and surprise of your noble administra- 
tion in India, and he is a good judge.” He received 
letters of similar import from all his friends. 

Still, it cannot be concealed Hhat Lord Wellesley va2is 
disappointed at the nature of the reward bestowed upon 
him by his Sovereign. Knowing, better than* any one 
in Europe, the greatness of his success, he felt that the 
recompense fell far short of his deserving. In a letter, 
dated April 28th, 1800, to the address of Mr. Pitt, he 
wrote that he could not describe his anguish of mind in 
feeling himself bound by every sense of duty and honour 
to declare his bitter disappointment at the reception whicli 
the King had given to his services, and at the ostensible 
mark of favour which he had conferred upon him. In 
England, as in India, he went on to say, the disproportion 
between the service and the reward would be imputed to 
some opinion existing in tbe King’s mind of his being 
disqualified by some personal incapacity to receive the 
reward of his conduct. He left him (Mr. Pitt) to judge 
whait the eflect of such an impression was likely to be on 
the minds of those whom he was appointed to govern — 
and more to the purport, lb a private friend he wi’ote 
that he would never have health or happiness till tins 
outrage w^as repaired. There can be no doubt tliat he did 
regard this Irish Marquisate as an outrage, and he felt it 
so to the end of his life. Writing, many years later, to 
Lord Harris, w^hen the Government tardily recognised the 
services of that excellent officer by bestowing u;'®^>u»liim a 
peerage (1816), Lord Wellesley said that none of the 
subsequent trinmjihs of his life could drive from his 
memory the recollection of the scurvy manner in which 
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he had been treated in 1800. He ha(b I think, ample 
reason for his dissatisfaction. His services liad< been 
immense; his reward was, to use his own expression, 
“ pinchbeek.*^^ 

It deserves to be recorded that in the distribution of 
the plunder of Seringapatam, Marquess Wellesley had 
displayed the greatest selfi abnegation. Tlie army, sensible 
that to his foresight, his preparations, his energy, the 
triumph ftliat had been achieved was mainly due, had 
expressed a desire to present to him a star and badge of 
the o»der of St. Patrick, composed of Tipu’s jewels, but 
Lord Wellesley from motives of delicacy had declined 
the present ; nor was it till the Court of Directors begged 
him to accept the star and badge, “ as a testimony of the 
very high sense which they entertain of the distinguished 
services to the Coni])any of the Most Noble the Mar(]uess 
Wellesley, by the superior wisdom and energy of whose 
counsels the late war in Maisur was brought to so speedy 
and glorious a tcrmiiuition,” that he was prevailed upon 
to take them. lie declined, however, the donation of 
.£100,000, offered by the Court, ‘‘ from the spoils taken 
at Seringapatam/’ “I am satisfied,” he wrote to tliti 
President of the IJoard of Control, upon reflection, you 
will perceive that tlie accepting such a grant w^ould place 
me in a very luimiliating •situation with respect to the 
army ; and, independent of any question of character, or 
of the dignity or vigour of government, I should bo 
misentble if 1 could ever feel that I had been enriched at 
the expense of those who must ever be the objects of my 
affection, admiratkin, and gratitude, and who are justly 
entitled tjj the exclusive possession of all that a munificent 
King and an admiring country can bestow.” Subse- 
quently, the Court of Directors voted him a pension of 
£5,000 a year for twenty years. With that, and the 
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double-gilt pofeito,” as lie styled it in a letter to Pitt, 
the Irish Marquisate, he had to be content • 

But, deeply though in this respefct the iron had ^!;ntered 
into his soul, tlie raortilication in no degree affected the 
zeal and energy which the Marquess brouglit to bear on 
the administration of Indian affairs. Prominent amongst 
tliose which demanded his attention had* been the St?te 
of Tanjiir. The affairs of that State had for some years 
past caused anxiety to the Madras (xovernment. -• In 178b, 
the ruling Rajah, Tuljaji, had died, leaving an adopted 
son, Sarboji, then in tender years, to succeed hini.» The 
succession of Sarboji was, however, disputed by the half- 
brother of the (h'ceased jirince, Arnir Singh, and the 
question was referred to the Madras CTOvernment for 
decision. The conduct of that Government was charac- 
terised by a childish unwisdom wliicb did not augur 
favourably of tfie ability of its members to deal generally 
with affairs. They appointed Amir Singh to act as regent 
during the minority of his rival Meanwliile they nomi- 
nated a council of pandits to decide the question of 
succession according to Hindu law. The natural con- 
sci-juences followed. Although, according to the law 
which had been invoked, the claims of Sarbojl were 
beyond question, the pandits, influenced by the ijjan who 
held in his hands the powdr of the State, decided in 
favour of Amir Singh. 

Amir Singh was, in the worst sense of the word, a 
tyrant. No sooner had his claim been recognised than 
he began a career of oppression, which very soon compelled 
the Madras Government to interfere The party of 
Sarbojl was still strong in the State, Sarbojl, tfa^j^idows 
of the late Rajah, and their prominent j)iirtisaiis, had 
therefore been especially made to feel the jealous dislike 
of the tyrant Tiie first step of the Madras Government, 
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after its attention had been repeatedly called to their 
complaints, Was to remove the boy and the ladies to the 
Presidency. ^Tluire thb question of the boy’s right to the 
throne was again brought forward, and, after some delay, 
was referred by the Madras (lovcrninent to the then 
Grovernor-General, Sir John Shore. Sir John, in his turn, 
consulted the pandits in (ilffcrent parts of India ; finally, 
those of the holy city of Banaras. These gave an unre- 
served 0 |>inion in favour of the rights of Sarboji. The 
papers on the question were then transmitted to England, 
and tliK 3 Court of Directors ordered that Sarboji should be 
placed on the throne of Tanji'u', though they left the time 
and mode of carrying their decision into effect to he 
determined by the Governor-General. 

Such was the position of the Tanjiir question when 
Marquess Wellesley had arrived in India. He had well 
considered it on the voyage out, and he had decided not to 
deal with it until the more pressing afhiirs of the Nizam 
and of Tipu Sultan should be settled. In the autumn of 
1799 that eoiijuucture had arrived, and Lord Wellesley 
at once took up the dropped thread of Tan jur. Tliat 
country had been reduced by the misgoverinnent of Arnir 
Singh to the worst throes of misery. The wretchedness 
of its dig^tressed and despoiled people, ground down by the 
minions of the ruling priiicet can scarcely be exagge^rated. 
To transfer these unfortunates, like so many cattle, from 
a prince, who had reduced them to their miserable con- 
dition, *to a young man, who, however amiable he might 
appear, possessed neither talents nor experience of 
governing, and wIk' was almost certain, therefore, to drift 
into tlje Jfa^rst ways of his predecessor, was a course 
against whicli the generous mind of Lord Wellesley 
revolted. Indian governors have very often been placed 
in the cruel position of having to perpetrate acts, ap- 
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parently demandod by strict legality, but really fraught 
with misery to thousands of human beii>gs, IcSt by refusal 
they should bring upon their heads* the vials of wi^ath of 
inexperienced sentimentalists. In such circumstances a 
weak man will succumb ; a strong man will act according 
to his conviction of riglit. Lord Wellesley was a strong 
man, and he acted accordingiy. He ’removed Atrdr 
Singh ; but unable to find it in his heart to place the 
people of Tanjiir under the irresponsible sway of zenana- 
bred boy, absolutely without experience of the world, be 
made with him a Treaty, whereby the civil and m>litary 
administration of the country sliould be vested in the 
British Government; an allowance of the equivalent of 
£10,000 per annum reserved for ATiilr Singh, and one of 
£40,000 for the Rajah, wdio likewise w'as to receive all 
the honours attaching to liis position. This arrangement, 
Mr. Thornton justly remarks, was nndoii])tedly beneficial 
to the interests of Great Britain. No one who kiiow^s 
aught of India can foil to agree with that historian when 
he adds: — *G)ut it is no exaggeration to say that it was 
far more beneficial to the people of Tanjur, It delivered 
them from the eflbcts of native oppression and European 
cupidity. It gave them what they had never before 
possessed — the security derived from the adminjj^tration 
of justice.’’ The Treaty, emhddying the provisions sta ted, 
was concluded October the 25th, 1799, and ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council November the 29th following. 
Another case of deadlock, the case of Surat, haci like- 
w^ise been awaiting the settlement of claims more pressing. 
The town of Siirat on the Tapti had hoen one of the first 
which had attracted the commerce of Great Her 

merchants had built a factory there in 1612. Subse- 
quently, the factors and writers of the Company had aided 
the native inhabitants to defend the town against the 
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great Maratha, the renowned Si'vaji-^a service which 
procured foi^ tlieni the thanks of the Mnghul Governor. 
A ceniMry later, upoii'the invitation of the most powerful 
party in the* country, they took possession of ‘the castle 
and of the native fleet, as the de facto administrators of 
the town and its immediate surroundings, and this act was 
sljortly afterwartls confimied by the Imperial Court of 
Dehli. I should add that, to this transfer of authority, 
the ruling Nawab, whose power was thereby curtailed, had 
been a consenting party. 

Had the Mugliul authority at Delhi continued to exist 
in all its pristine vigour, it is probable that tlie Nawab 
would liaA’e continued to accpilescc in an arrangcmient 
which not only relieved liim from great responsibilities, 
but secured the safety and prosperity of the town. But 
the fall of the Mugliul Empire seemed to open out a new 
career to every petty priucelet throughout India, arid the 
Nawab of Surat was unable (o resist the impetus wdiich 
had carried away so many others. Ste[) by step be began 
to assert liis independence of Iris western coadjutors. At 
lengtli he procetnled to decline to furnish the funds abso- 
lutely necessary for maintaining, in a. state of efficiency, 
the military and naval forces required for the protection 
of the jdaet?. Entreaty and I’emonstrance met alike with 
refusal. As the Oouqiany^was dependent on the Nawab 
for the requisite fiuKls, his refusal to contribute naturally 
jiroduccd a deadlock. Matters were iu this unsatisfactory 
coiulifion when, in 1799, the Nawab died. Death is a 
great leveller of difficulties, especially wlien the material 
force is in the li^nds of a disputant wdio survives. The 
conthujarjj^e of the status quo had become impossible, 
because, of the two parties whose co-operation was 
necessary to jiropel the State vehicle, one had refused his 
assistance. Lord \\"eIlesloy had long seen that a dual 
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control/* to be exercised by two parties, wdiose interests 
pulled them in \)})posite directions, must terminate in 
failufe. lie determined, then, to i)Ut an^ end to it. 
Fortune §ingularly favoured him. A very short time 
after the death of the Nawab his only son followed him 
to the grave. The next heir was the uncle of the 
deceased, and the uncle could not inherit without the 
permission of the British. Lor(^ Wellesley had, then, tiie 
game in his own hands. He used the opportunity wisely 
and well. The lines upon which he acted were ^the lines 
of Tanjiir. He made a Treaty with the incoming NawTib, 
by which the management and collection of the revenues 
of the city of Surat, and of the territories, places, and 
other dependencies thereof, the administration of civil and 
military justice, and generally the whole civil and military 
government of the said city and its dependencies should 
bo vested for ever, entirely and exclusively, in the 
Honourable East India Company.” A lakh of rupees 
was set aside annually for the maintenance of the Nawab, 
who was to retain his honours and dignities. These 
arrangements were embodied in a Treaty which was 
signed by the constniting parties on May the 13th, 1800. 

There remained still the Nawab of the Karnatik. For 
many years the relations between the Madras Govern- 
ment and the ruler of the territories so denomin sited had 

(* 

been of a very unsatisfactory character. The Nawal), 
utterly careless of the engagements entered into by his 
father and himself for the maintenance of a subsidiary 
force, was becoming every year more and more involved 
in debts, which he took not the smallest pains to discliarge. 
Europeans, unprincipled but shrewd? carried on the 
vilest intrigues at his Court and with his t^'iiirfivance. 
The revenue was badly managed, the people were 
oppressed, and ruin was fast overtaking the country 
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which he professed to administer. Unfortunately, the 
last Treaty made by the British with*' the Nawab, the 
Treaty of 1V92, had contained a clause which secured to 
the Nawab absolute control over the territories thereby 
secured to him. Not onl}% then, did he meet the pro- 
posals made to him by Lord Wellesley after the conclu- 
sion of the war with Tipu, and which had for their object 
tfte cession of a portion of'his territories as a set-off against 
his debts, by a reference to the Treaty of 1792 and a 
question^lS to whether the terms of that Treaty were still 
binding; but he added thereto a demand to participate 
in the’ distribution of the territories just then severed fi'om 
Maisur. Though Lord AVelleslej^ was able to treat this 
demand witli the inditference it merited, he was puzzled 
how to deal with the non possimitts^^ with v\hlcli the 
Nawab replied to every request to give valid security for 
reform. That he recognised the course which ought to 
be pursued and yet felt most strongly the difficulty in the 
way of pursuing it, is proved by his correspondence at 
this period with the Court of Directors. In a despatch to 
that august body, dated March the bth, 1800, he wrote : — 
‘‘The double government of the Karnatik is a difficulty 
which continues to present the most serious and alarming 

obstacles to every attempt at reform I am tho- 

roughhi^convinced that no effectual remedy can ever be 
applied to the evils which afflict that country, wu’thout 
obtaining from the Nawab powers at least as extensive as 
those vested in the Company by the late Treaty of 
Tanjur.” But from the ruling Nawab, who had succeeded 
his father, the notorious Muhammad All, in 1795, there 
was no hope that k; would ever obtain the smallest con- 
cession^ Me was, however, comparatively old, given to 
debauchery, and his life was precarious. Lord Wellesley 
could only hope, then, that on his death he might be able 
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to make conditions with his successor which would enable 
the paramount ji^wer to remedy the crying evils which * 
chara:Cterised the administration of territories so closely 
adjacent to the possessions of the Company. » 

Tlie Ndwab liaving repulsed, in the manner already 
described, the attempts made by Lord Wellesley to 
reform his administration, that lord, precluded by the 
Treaty of .1792 from attempting forc?ble entry, hc*d 
almost abandoned the task in despair, wdieii there arrived, 
at Madx'as, boxes containing the correspondence Sound in 
the archives of Tipu Sultan, at Seringapatam. Tlie 
perusal of this correspondence, which was officially ex- 
amined by two officers of the highest honour, Colonel 
Barry Close and Mr. 'CV’^ebbe, made it abundantly clear 
that for many years past the Nawab and his father had 
been carrying on a treasonable correspondence with the 
Sultan of Maii^ur; that they had communicated to Tijiu 
such secrets regarding the British j /reparations and the 
British objects as had been entrusted to them ; that they 
had, in fact, acted as secret friends and true allies of the 
prince, who, they knew (as the corrcsjioiideiice revealed), 
was endeavouring to form a league with the princes of' 
India and the French for the expulsion of the English 
frpm India. 

The revelation of this correspondence cleared the way 
for the action which J^ord Wellesley had already hoped 
to put ill force when a just opportunity should offer. Bui, 
in such a matter, it was above all necessary to show^ no 
indecent haste. Lord Wellesley w aited, then, untS due 
investigations had been made regarding the correspon- 
dence ; he then considered it in council ; then referred it, 
with his own comments, to the Board of Contml^ The 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors coincided in 
the views he had set forth. Then, and then only, did 
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Lord Wellesley act on those views. Tn a despatch to tlie 
Madras Government, dated May 28, LVOl, he recounted 
the perfidy f^llke of the Nawdb and of his father ; skewed 
from fhe oorrespondefice that the actual Nawab had been 
confederate with his fiither in the inachinatiohs secretly 
carried on jigainst tlie British ; tliat as a party, likewise, 
to the Treaty of 1792, with the British, which he had 
ii^'^otlated, he Uas subjclet to the same conditions wdiicli 
his father had acitepted. lie concluded by directing the 
Governess' of Madras, Lord Clive, to propose a new Treaty 
to the Nawal), requiring him to cede the civil and military 
govcimTiient of the Karnatik to the East India Company. 
Lord Wellesley wrote at the sarne^thne to the Nawab liim- 
self, informing him of the discoveries wliicii liad been made, 
and referring him to the Governor of Madras for information 
as to the footing u])on which his position wa)uld be placed 
in the future. Tliat letter was never read by the Nawah. 
Wlien it reached his palace at Arkat, that prince was 
dying, nor, had he bes;n physically sound, would the state 
of his mind have jicrrnitted him to understand its contents. 
Tliose contents were, tlierefore, mercifully withheld. But 
when, on July 15th following, he died, and bis reputed 
son declined to accept the succession on the new terms 
offered by the Governor of Madras, Lord Clive made the 
arrangjjment, directed by Lord ^\^ellesley, with another 
relative of the deceased, A*zimuVl daulah. With him a 
Treaty was concluded, whereby the territories known as 
the Karnatik should be administered by the Company ; 
w hilsf the title of Nawab, with a suitable income for the 
maintenance of its dignity, should be secured to the holder 
of that title, and^.o his successors. Order thus replaced 
disord^r^ government, bad government ; justice, 

oppression. Yet, naturally enough, this transaction, which 
redounds to the honour of the Marquess Wellesley, has been 
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used by doctrinaires and sentimentalists to hold him up to 
reprobation. Onb of the ablest of this impractical body 
has gone so far as to insinuate tlpt he caused tjje in- 
criminating letters to be forged. The charge has only to 
be made to be repelled with indignation and disgust If, 
it has been well observed, the documents wereTorged, not 
only must the Governor-Greiier<al have Ijeen the grant^ 
mover of the forgery, but General Harris, General 
Baird, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, Colonel Close, the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, Captain Macaulay, Mr. Edmonstone 
the interpreter, and Mr. Webbe the secretary to^ the 
Government, must have been “ the vile instruments ” of 
this “ unmanly fraud.” ** 

In the third chapter, I have related how, by the 
prompt method of dealing with the Nizam’s French 
contingent in October, 1798, Lord Wellesley had con- 
verted that prince from the position of a possible enemy to 
that of a dependent ally. I have also told how the 
Nizam had been rewarded for the aid he liad rendered to 
the British in the war of 1799, against Tijai 8ultiin, by 
receiving, first, districts yielding an annual revenue of 
6,07,332 pagodas ; subsequently, two-thirds of the terri- 
tories which had been offered to, and refused by, the 
Peshwa. The Maratha chiefs had noticed with tlie 
greatest dissatisfaction the conduct of the BritisTi on 
the morrow of the short and glorious campaign they had 
made against a prince whose father had forced the haughty 
islanders to sue for peace. The feeling displayed at Kuna 
fonned one reason wliy, in the opinion of the Marquess 
Wellesley, the bonds which iinited the Nizam to tlie 
British should be drawn still closer, fle accordingly, 
with the concurrence of the Nizam, resolved to Vt^vJ^ease 
the British contingent in the service of that prince by 

Tlte C!X])rr'Ssion3 ujod by IMr. 
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adding to it two battalions of infantry and one regiment 
of cavalry. ^ Then came up for consideration the mode in 
whicl\ the subsidiary .force should be paid. Experience 
had proved that engagements with the n»,tive princes, for 
the payment of a fixed annual sum to defray expenses 
incurred oh their behalf, generally terminated by the 
jjefault of the^ native prince, and, eventually by the 
cession to the debtor of the whole of his dominions. Two 
cases of this kind, the case of Siirat and tlie case of the 
Kama tilt, have been recorded in this very chapter. It 
was then in the interest of the Nizam that Lord Wellesley 
proposed that there should be no open account between the 
contracting jiarties ; that, in lieu <:hereof, the Nizam should 
cede to the British the territories he had accjuired by 
their aid in the two last wars wdth Tipu, whilst opportunity 
should at the same time be tciken to make some exchanges 
of territory to secure a well-defined boundary. These 
proposals were accepted by the Nizam, and embodied in 
a Treaty, dated October 12th, 1800, This treaty 
regulated, likewise, the duties on which the subsidiary 
force was to be employed ; secured the Nizam in the 
sovereignty of his dominions ; prohibited his entering 
into political negotiations with other states; and made 
the British Government the arbiter of his disputes with 
other’^powers. In a word^ it made more binding still the 
obligations on the contracting parties which had been 
shadowed forth in the Treaty of September 1st, 1798, 
IJaving thus, by tlie union of an intellectual power, wide 
enough to grasp all the points of a difficult and com- 
plicated situation, with a strength of will sufficient to 
execute his coiiTlusions, restored peace, order, and pros- 
perit^^o Southern India ; having, by the exercise of the 
same qualities, satisfactorily settled the Siirat difficulty ; 
Lord Wellesley had leisure to take in hand the affairs of 
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a province, the treatment of which had constituted tlie 
one great problem which had exercised his ^predecessor, 
and which threatened again tu ^^Ive trouble, Jn the 
second clpipter,* I have related how Sir John Shore had 
settled for the moment the difficulties which had occurred 
regarding the succession to the vacant rnasnad of 
Oudh, by recognising the claims^ of Saadt^t A If. I added, 
that this recognition, though based upon legality, had left 
in the province a strong party wliich viewed w^th great 
disfavour the interference of the British, 

It is possible that, notwithstanding this feeling, Saadat 
All, had he been a man of ca})acity and character, w^ould 
have succeeded in obtaaiing the affection of his subjects 
and tlie respect of the paramount power. But, like all the 
re|)resentatives of the family, which the break-up of the 
Mughul einj)irc left in possession of one of the fairest 
provinces of India, Saadat All Iiv(»d nun-ely for the gratifi- 
cation of his own passions. With him the ruling passion 
was avarice ; his inenral failings werci cowardice and 
irresolution. He trusted no oik? — neither liis minist(?rs, 
nor his troops, nor his courtiers. A veritable miser, a 
hoarder of wealth, he may be said to have bated those to 
whom it was absolutely necessary upon occasions to pay 
money. Such a man can never possess friends ; and 
Saadat All had not one. ^ ^ 

The disordered state of the country, the consequence ot 
the government of such a man, had attracted the notice 
of the Governor-General when his mind was occupied l)y 
the more pressing dangers threatening Southern India, and 
he had addressed to the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh more than 
one serious remonstrance. Lord WelleiHey had to bear 
in mind that an invasion on the part of Zainan Si.ih was 
always possible. Sometimes even it appeared imminent, 
and, although the Marathas might be expected to bear 

G 2 
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the first brunt of it, their state of iinpreparedness scorned 
to indicate that their resistance would oe comparatively 
feebk> and that the reported richness of Lakhnao might 
invite the conquerors of Dchli. Saadat All had so 
neglected his army that against the hardy warriors of 
Kabul he could put in the field only an ill-armed and dis- 
<! 4 rdorly rabble, .whose drilling had been utterly neglected, 
and whom tlie withliolding of their ])a.y had rendered 
disaflect^Hi. So much had Lord Wellesley been impressed 
by the danger of having such a body of men on the flank 
of \\\^ nortbernmost position, that, in 1799, he addressed a 
letter to the Nawab-Wazir, recommending him todisbnnd 
bis rablde, and to allow it to Ife replaced by a Ih'itish 
subsidiary force. To enforce bis views in this respect, 
and to point out the extreme danger of his position to 
the Wazir, Lord Wellesley despatched the Adjutant- 
General, Colonel Scott, an officer in whom he had great 
confidence, to Lakhnao, 

Saadat All did not like the proposition. It is true 
tliat the cost of the subsidiary ibree would not have 
excecd(;d in noiiiinal value the cost of his own rabble, had 
he paid them. Ihit he did not pay his rabble, and he 
knew he would have to pay the British contingent 
Hence he hesitated long ; he gave no decided answer ; 
he ai^^ays replied that h^^ w^as preparing a counter-pro- 
position. A\ hen, after many delays, he at length presented 
tins proposition, it was found to be merely the expression 
‘"ofraii earnest desire to relinquish a government which 
he could not manage wltii satisfaction to himself or 
advantage to his subjects.” Colonel Scott, believing that 
this renunciati<jii' would be agreeable to the Governor- 
Gen^TSl, traiismitted it to him with all haste. But Lortl 
Wedlesley had a clearer grasp of the true bearings of the 
situation than was displayed at a later period by his 
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successors. Hejiad no desire to annex Oiidh. He pre- 
ferred that that province, stripped of tlie aiMltions made 
to it in the north-west, should he ^v\dl administered^, under 
tlio nomiiftd rule of a iiative*sovereign. He proposed, then, 
an arrangement similar to that which he had .inaugurated 
at I'anjiir, viz., a native ruler with a fixed income and all 
the paraj>henialia of sovereigntjr the adriiiiiistration to Je 
in the hands of lirltish officers. This proposal tlie Nawub- 
Wazir at once rejected. It w^ouid seem, too, Aat in a 
conversation with Colonel Scott he endeavoured to explain 
away his former ofier. He did not intend, nor had he 
intended, to abdicate in favour of tlie llritish, hut merely 
to shift the hurdeuof sovereignty on to another member of 
his family, so that he might enjoy, in a private situation, 
the wx^alth he had amassed, llightly did Lord Wellesley 
legard such an explanation as the veriest triHing, ‘‘as 
intended to defeat, liy artificial delays, the proposed 
reform of his Excellency’s military establislinients.” With 
characteristic resolution, he ])rt‘ssed with all the more 
Nehemenee the necessity of arriving at a coiiclusion wfiiic^h 
should ensure the end he had in view — the formation of a 
disciplined force for the defence of a jiroviiice, tlie safety 
of which against an invader was neet^ssary for the security 
of the British dominions. If he could not obtain that 
result by introducing the Tanjiir system, he ^va^s ready to 
accept that which had been inaugurated iu the territories of 
the Nizam, Still, Saadat AH refused. He hoped by 
pleading tlie eternal non possimns to ward olf fof' ever 
an interference which seemed to tlireaten his ability to 
indulge in his favourite passion. Little^ did he know the 
character of the man with whom he was dealing. When 
the Manpiess had exhausted every other inode, when his 
jiatience was tired out by continued pleas for delay, then, 
n?\d then only, did he take a decided step to bring the 
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negotiations to a conclusion. lie despatched his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley,^ to Lakhnao, with instructions which 
sliouhPieave no doubt 6n the mind of the Nawab-Wazir as 
to his detennination. Mr. Hefiry Wellesley wa^ equal to 
the occasioiv Saadat AH recognised that the day of 
d(day was passed. He accepted then an arrangeiiient 
aiTcilogous to that conckided with the Nizam. On 
November 10th, 1801, he signed a Treaty by which he 
ceded to’^the British Government lands in the l)uab,t 
yielding an annual revenue of one crore and thirty-five 
lakhs \)f rupees (£1,350,000), including expenses of col- 
lections. In consideration of this cession, the British 
Govenimeut agreed to commute the subsidy till then paid, 
to pay the pensions accruing to Banaras and Farrukhabad, 
and to maintain a force for the dehmee against external 
enemies of the territories of the Nawab-Wazir. The 
Treaty provided likewise that the Nawab-Wazir should 
reduce his troops to four battalions of infantiy and one of 
Najibs (police), 2,000 cavalry, and oOO gunners ; further, 
tliat ho should introduce a system of good government 
into his remaining territories. 

This Treaty having been concluded, the Governor- 
General proceeded to Kanhpur, There he was met, on 
Janu‘i»;;j lOth, 1802, by Saadat AH, who accompanied him 
to Lakhnao. In that city,*after some discussion, various 
matters arising out of the Treaty were arranged. x\mongst 
these was an agrcieinent by which the Nawab of Far- 
riiklu^oad transferred to the British the civil and military 
administration of his territories, receiving in return an 
ample provision Jxir the mainteuance of his honorary 

* Afttjjjwfards Tjord Cowley. 

t The “ Malialls ” (districts) incliidod in this cession were those of 
Koruh, Karrnh, Hawaii, Kelir, Farrukliabiid, Kliairagarli, Xzaiiijzarh, 
(lorakhpiir, tlie 8nbiih of Allahabad, Bareli, Nawubganj, Moliid, and 
others of less importance. 
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dignities. The l^awab submitted with an ill grace to this 
arrangement, but he did submit ^ 

The rumours which had prevailed regarding a pf>issible 
invasion of India, by the ruler of Kabul, had not yet died 
away. Indeed they assumed*, from time to time, a con- 
sistency which lent force to the belief that at any moment 
such an invasion might occur, was, I^repeat, in vie^ 
of such a possibility that the Marquess Wellesley had en- 
deavoured, by his action in Oudh and at Farruklvabad, to 
put liis frontier house in order. But such a preparation, 
however well designed it might be, to meet an invasion, 
would have no effect in averting one. Dehli, Agra, 
Aligarh, wore held by tile troops of Sindhia, and, judging 
the j)resent by the past, Lord Wellesley might well believe 
that tliese would be quite insufficient to stem an invasion 
made in the fashion of that conducted by the father of 
Zamau Shah. To avert such a calamity he must have 
recourse to other means. Turning over the matter in his 
prolific l)rain, the Governor-General arrived at the con- 
clusion that the best mode of preventing an Afghan 
invasion was to provide occupation for the ruler of the 
Atghans at home. With this view, early in 1800, he 
despatched Captain Malcolm,'*^ of whose sterling worth he 
had had experience at Ilaidarabad, to Persia, to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the Shah. , Malcolm acquitted niinself 
of his task wfitli an ability and a success which left nothing 
to be desired. I’ersia had always (coveted that portion of 
Khorasdn which had formed, alternately her bonndory in 
the north-east, or, as it does in the present day, the 
frontier of Afghanistan to the north-west, Malcolm 
experienced but little difficulty in perkiading the Shah 
to renew his attack upon that debatable land. To enfeeble 
still further the ruler of Kabul, the Shah stirred up his 


• Afterwards Sir John Malcolm. 
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brother, Mahmud, to make war ag'amst him. Th(^se 
tactics sucejeeded almost beyond expectation. Mahmud 
defeated, made prisoner of, and deposed his brother. 
But he liad laid up a store oft domestic trbuble for himself. 
Thenceforth, there was no occasion to ilread an invasion 
from Kabul. 

^ But there was yet aij^ther danger recognised by the 
lar-rea.cliiiig mind of the Governor-General. The Czar 
of Russia, Paul Petrovitch, had made no secret of his 
desire to invade India from the north. His plans were 
ready ; and he was but awaiting the opportunity to put 
thorn in execution. At this conjuncture the young eoii- 
(pieror of Italy, just become virtutJ master of Prance, had 
known how to captivate the soul of Paul. How dangerous 
to .the tranquillity of India woukl be an alliance of these 
ambitious and powerful potentates, Lord Wellesley at once 
recognised. He endeavoured to provide as far as he 
could against the danger by enlisting the Shdh of Persia 
on his side. Malcolm, uiuler his instructions, succeeded 
then in adding a clause to the treaty he made with that 
])rlnce, by which the French were forbidden to establish 
themselves in any portion of the Porsinn territories. 

Those who know only the British India of the present 
day naturally experience some difficulty in imagining a 
BritislT India held under .conditions varying in almost 
every respect from the India of their experience. Not 
only, I repeat, was the India of Lord Wellesley’s day not 
the i^'cdominant jiow'cr ; but the traditions immediately 
jireeeding told of war waged, not always successfully, 
with native princes, and of native princes largely assisted 
by troops sent from France. Only fifteen years before 
the arrival in India of the Marquess Wellesley, that is, 
in 1783, a French fleet under the famous Suffren had 
captured Trinkamali. and a French force, three thousand 
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stron", led by the once renowned Bussy, had joined 
Haidar All. The animosities between the two nations, 
England and France, were pale at that period coinpared 
with what they Became dnri jig the war of the Revolution. 
Between 1793 and 1800 there always existed the pos- 
sibility of an invasion on a scale larger than any which 
had been previously atteinpte^v The vc'ason for thi.s^ 
as a reason which considerably exercised the minds of the 
Marquess, deserves a paragraph to itself. 

During the time the Marquess Wellesley ruled in India 
the route to India was the sea-route by way of the Cajui 
of Good Hope. Capetown had been a Dutch Colony, 
The English had captui^d it in 1795, and they held it at 
the period of wdiich I am wTiting, But there was a general 
inqiresbion that if a general peace should shortly ensue 
t!ie colony would be restored to its original owners. That 
indeed happened when the peace of Amiens was signed. In 
1800, then, the English held the Cape, recently conquered, 
by a precarious tenure. But, not very far from the east 
coast of Africa, in fact on the direct course between that 
coast and India, were two islands, held for many years by 
the French, the isles of France and Bourbon, wliicli had 
ever constituted the base of the French op(‘rations against 
India. Those islands constituted likewise places of arms, 
whence French ships could rjilly to prey upon InlTIsh 
commerce, '^riie fleets and light squadrons of England, 
numerous and well appointed as tliey were, were still not 
numerous enough to command at the snme moment pvery 
sea. They were wanted in tlic Mediterranean, in the 
West Indies, in the Ciiannel ; they had to blockade the 
coasts of Franco ; often the coasts of bpain ; to protect 
our enormous commerce ; to ward off threatened invasion 
from our shores. liUrge, then, as wa^ the British navy, 
especially large in proportion to t!ie navies of other 
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European nations, it was not lar^e enough to dominate 
at the sarne moment all the waters of the world. In 
the Ij^idian seas Fraiv^e possessed the enormous advantage 
over England, in that she (possessed a baso for naval 
operations in the mid oceali, far nearer to India than the 
temporary knd precarious base which England had secui'ed 
.^it the Cape, apd whicli^^did not offer a safe anchorage in 
all seasona The result of this difference is shown in the 
tables ^elow,* compiled from the official record of the 
five years prior to the arrival in India of the great 
Marquess. With such figures before him ; with the 
knowledge of the negotiations of Tipu with the Governor 
of the islands ; and with a tolo».'ably correct insight re- 
garding the actual ruler of France ; Lord Wellesley 
might well be alarmed, in 1800-1, at the fact that 
at a period wdieii France had humbled all Europe, 
England alone excepted, she should possess a base of 
operations, so valuable to her, so dangerous to the com- 
merce of England, so dangerous even to the position 
of England in India, as that which the occupation of 
the isles of France and Bourbon afforded her. With 
eharaeteristic decision ; w^ith a directness of purpose which 
always struck at the end to he obtained ; Lord Wellesley 
resolved to despatch an expedition to secure that base for 
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boinir a proportion in five years of more than six to one. Ca^town 
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Englnncl. Early, in 1801 , then, he directed the con- 
centration of an English force at Trinkamay, composed 
of three regiments of the line, and detachments fnvii two 
other corpus, a corps of Ben^laljaative .ycd^ and two 

companies of European and native artillery with lascars 
attached. The command of this force he gave to Maj^>r- 
Greneral Baird,* commanding th#? Daiiapiir division. II^v 
instructed that very distinguished oflicer to proceed fii-st 
to Java and capture that island ; to remain tlaere as 
Lieutenant-Governor; whilst his second in coniinand, 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, should jiroceed with thejiulk 
of the force to drive the French from the islands of France 
and Bourbon. * 

All at once a difficulty arose. To ensure tlie succi^ss 
of the ex}>edltion, Lord W ellesley had reejucsted the co- 
operation of tlie British admiral commanding in the 
eastern seas, lie had not the smallest doubt but that 
such co-operation would be freely rendered. But it is not 
given to all British admirals to possess that disregard for 
punctiliousness which distinguished a Nelson. The Ad- 
miralty, not possessing the gift of prescience, had not 
specially instructed the admiral on the eastern station, 
Admiral Bainicr, that he was to take ])art in an expe- 
dition against Java and the tw^o French islands. Not 
possessing a specific order to aid in such an ojieration, 
Admiral Rainier tlieu refused his c*o-o})eration. But 
already, while Lord Wellesley >vas digesting this refusal 
as best he might, plans had Ixum formed for an 'even 
more important expedition against tlie French. General 
Baird had not left the Sagar Roads on his way to 
Trinkarnali when the Governor- General fbeeived a 
despatch from Mr. Diindas, informing him that a British 
force had been directed to proceed to Alexandria for 
* Afterwards Sir David Baird. 
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tlic; purpose of landing there and co-(]perating with the 
Turkisli arpiy asseinbling in Syria for the expulsion of 
the Ifreneh from Kgypt ; and that it had been thought 
expedient tliat a force sh(|ild also be' sent •from India 
to act in such a manner as might appear conducive to 
that essential object,” from the side of the lied Sea. 
Jllie force which had b^en warned, then, to act against 
the islands, was now, with some changes in its compo- 
sition, diverted to Egypt. Consisting' of about a tliousand 
European and four thousand native troops, it w^as escorted 
to the shores of the Red Sea by a squadron of tlic Com- 
pany’s ships, commanded by Admiral Blankett. With 
the order for the despatch of th# expedition the respon- 
sibility of the Governor-Cleneral in its action ceased, but 
the Marquess Wellesley did not fall to take the de(;*pe.-t 
interest in the progress of an expedition till then unique 
in the history of the Avorld. 

Hitherto 1 have dealt only with the foreign policy of 
tlie Marquess Wellesley. I liave endeavoured to set out 
in detail, as tliey occurred, the measures which, during a 
period of four yeai’s, he had prescribed and carricai out 
to secure the safety of the territories entrusted to his care. 
It is not too much to say that in those four years he had 
effected a complete change in the situation he had found 
exjsu%. He liad found Si^uthern India trembling before 
the native; sovereign of Maisiir — dreading, unprepared, 
an attack, and yet fearing to arm lest it should provoke 
one, • lie had found the Nizam halting between two 
opinions, hesitating wliether to cast his lot with the 
French or w ith the British ; he had found Eanjur, Surat, 
the Karnaiik, ah^ Oudh in desperate need of a reminder 
tliat for them, at all everds, tlie British power must be 
paramount ; and, lastly, he had found India threatened 
by an invasion from Afghanistan, In four years not only 
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had he dispelled all those dangers, but he had derived 
from every one bf them adviiutages of a decisive and 
permanent character for England. He hati made of 
the Nizam’s dominions a ])r(ftected ^tate, with no voice in 
the direction of its external -policy, for he had allied its 
fate with the fate of the British, lie had sniittcn Tipn 
to the earth, annexed a large portion of his territories, 
and so dealt with the remainder ftuit danger from Maisiir* 
was eliminated for ever. He had placed in British hands 
the administration of Tanjiir, of Surat, of the Karnatik, 
He had added to the British dominions two-thirds of the 
territory till then ruled by the Naw a!)“Wazir of Oudh;*and 
he had located in the renjaining third a contingent officered 
by British officers. Finally, he had rendered invasion from 
the north impossible ; and, changing his defensive attitude 
into an attitude of oifence, had desj)atched a force to aid 
in driving the Frencli from Egypt. In every instance 
tiie policy piii’sned was marked by clearness of vision, by 
din'ctness of aim, by thoroughness in action. >Senitiniso 
as strictly as one may all hl>s measures, it is impossible to 
detect a single error. The general plan, tlie modes of 
execution, the management of the details stand out fault- 
less. Every one of the acts mentioned has stood the h st 
of time. Haidanibad, Malsiir, Taujiir, the Karnatik, 
Siirat still remain, with the ditfereiices only \vhh‘^ . 
system was certain to evolve, just as Lord Wellesley made 
them. Oudh remained so, likewise, till 1856, when slu», 
too, was brought, in a manner which Lord Wellesley 
would never have sanctioned, within the British family. 
His plan of securing the tvvo islands in the Indian Oc(*an 
was carrii'd out a few years after he hu.h quitted India. 
Finally, the despatch of Indian troops to Egypt, miique, 
as I have said, in the history of the world, constituted a 
precedent of which the genius of Lord Bcaconsfield 
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eagerly availed itself in 1878, and to which I^rd 
Beacoiisfield’s succ(!ssor, after denouncihg it as unconsti- 
tutional, had recourse three years later, 

Ldrd Wellesley might wdl be proud of his foreign 
administration. He had dofiC much for the security of 
British India. Much, however, remained still to be 
accomplished. Hitherto the Maratha Powers had been 
tleterred, by mutual je^'lousies and interaal strife, from 
making any effort to stop his progress. But it was certain 
that Stiidhia, at least, would not notice unmoved the 
absorption of Farrukhabad and Bohilkhand within the 
British border, and Sindhia was far more formidable than 
had be<in the ruler of Maisiir. ^ But before I notice the 
course of Maratliii action, which gradually led t6 new 
complications and to a final settlement, I shall ask the 
reader to glance at those domestic measures which illus- 
trated the administration of the accomplished statesman 
whose splendid administration T am recording. 
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CHAPTER YL 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. 

1707-1803. 

Evil plight of the civil administration — Lord Wellesley's reforms — 
Mr. Tiutker’s finance — The esfahliahment of Christian observances 
— CeiKSOiship of the native press — TiOrd Wellesley made Com- 
inander-in-Chief — His (‘ducatioual scheme — Ditferences with the 
India Ilotise — Lord Wellesley’s resignation — The Treaty of 
Amiens — ^Ijord AVcllesley refrains from carrying out its conditions 
— Oi)cning of new (■Joverimient House — llonewed difliculties wi'Ji 
the Directors — Lord Wellesley agaiji otfers to rt'sign. 

Sir John Shore had left tlic civil adinini^^tration of the 
affairs of the East India Company in a plight almost, if 
not quite, as heartbreaking* as the (‘ondltion of their 
military forces. During Ins rule, notwithstanding his 
peacoat-any-price policy, there had been a steady annual 
declension of the revenue until, in 171)7-8 it had fallen 
to £8,059,880, whilst the charges, lightened by cheese-^ 
parings in the military expenditure, reached £8,178,620. 
The debt, meanwhile, had gone on increasing till “ the 
Company’s credit was at its lowest ebb, and money could 
not be borrowed in Eengal under twelve per cent.” 

Nor were the civil and military services in the condition 
which a young, active, and resolute (T<jy^ernor-General 
could regard with satisfaction. The former sec^ied sunk 

* Moraoranduni by Sir Arthur WcIUsley iii 1806 , ou his brother 
govcniiiic ut of India. 
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in a torpor from wliicli it would require very strong 
measures to rouse them ; the latter, neglected and left in 
idleness, v^^re in a state of semi-rnutiny. The allowances 
tor service at frontier stationl5 not only ditfercd from those 
sanctioned for inland statioixs, but they were ill-defined. 
The new system of officering native regiments, based on 
the system prevailing in the Royal Army, liad but recently 
"Ijcen introduced, and \i had caused much intrigue and 
inu(;h heart-burning. Regimental committees, the existence 
of winch w^as utterly subversive of discipline, had been 
formed in every battalion, to w^atch the rights of officers. 
The officers complained, and probably their complaints 
w ere founded on justice, thatthejr services w^ere unnoticed, 
and that oven recommendations on their behalf forwarded 
to Leadcnball Street were disreg-arded. 

Lord Wellesley was the hist man in the world to permit 
the continuance of sucli a state of tilings. One of his 
first acts, after he had mastered tlie situntion, was to insist 
on the dissolution of the regimental committees. Possessing, 
US tlio iH'ader will have seen, a true soldierly instinct, and 
foreseeing how' much the India of tlie British would have 
to depend upon its officers, he, whilst firmly recalling them 
to tlui strict line of discipline and duty, allowed them to 
see that he sympatiused to a great extent wdth their 
and that tlieir future w'ould bo safe in his hands. 
In the army, then, the order to abolish the committees, 
far from exciting discontent, w^is hailed as the beginning 
of a new line of policy in which the claims of the soldier 
should meet with due attention. ♦ 

The other defects he had noticed in the actual condition 
of both s#;»'' icc^Lord Wellesley met in a similar manner. 
In all that he did he could not help being “ thorough.” 
With that ‘‘thoroughness” there did not mingle a particle 
of mearmess or parsimony. He recognised at the outset 
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that services rendered should be well paid. But then 
he would see that the service was rendered. grudged 
no recompense provided th's condition were fullilled..; He 
wished to Svtimultite zeal ninelngst a body of men in whose 
minds a long period of mieliterprising and uninetliodieal 
government had introduced a profound letlfargy. Yet 
his position was one of cxtrenieidilHcuItjf. Ho had, oui 
the one liand, to reform tlie army ; to j)repare it to meet 
the wars which he saw looming in a very near fut^ue ; to 
rouse from the torpor in which they were sunk the bulk 
of the meinl)ers of the civil service ; on the other., to 
bring expenditure within the limits of the income, to 
restore credit, and to procure the money which would be 
necessary for the conduct of military ()])eratioiis on a large 
scale. He proposed, with a view to attain these aims, to 
apply himself in the first instance to a, general revision of 
all public establishments in the throe Presidencies. With 
the army he would deal in a difl'erent manner. I'here, no 
great rediietioh of numbers was to l)e thought of. One 
regiment of cavalry, taken over irom tlui (Jlievalier d(^ 
Buigne, would he traiiKsfeiTed to the Nawab- Wazir of Oudh. 
Further economy wa^uld be consulted by the abolition of 
the extra allowances granted to the garrison of Allaliabad. 
Finally, he would refer to specially appointed committees, 
urid(jr his own insj)ection, th(‘, revision of the several 
branches of the revenue and its collection. 

Lord Wellesley was planning and partially carrying out 
tlicse reforms when the discovciry of the corresponden(v» of 
Fipu Snltan with the Isle of France forced liim to provide 
funds for the militciry preparations which had become 
absolutely necessary. If he had had monej'7*^ wa)idd 
have solved tlie question without further delay ; but in the 
south, in the w^est, in the east, the treasuries w^ere alike 
empty. 


H 
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For the moirient money was found, and the success of 
the war which followed auf^uieiited alike tlie credit of the 
Company and its means of nermanent supply. But the 
improvement did not come |all at oned. Ii> 1800, the 
Treasury notes, bearing 12* per cent., were selling in the 
bazaar at discount of 3 or 4 per cent. Silver was scarce, 
,and in the hands of native capitalist; and he would 
only sell it at a discoiiiit sometimes of as much as 7 per 
cent. 

One of the special qualities of Lord Wellesley was his 
pow(?r to detect worth in others. Tie had piclvod out 
young JMalcobn from the crowd before even he liad seen 
him, judging merely irom some Uyi ters of the young soldier 
whicli had come under his eyes. To aid him in Ins 
financial difficidties, to restore order and credit, he now 
selected a ihmgal civilian, Mr. Tucker, to (ill the office of 
Accountant-General, llt^ had known Mr. Tucker when 
that gentleman was on sick leave at Madras, prior to, and 
during, the Maisiir war, and he had formed a high 
opinion of his capacity as a tinancial administrator. There 
eoidd not have been a better selection. Becognising tbiit 
the financial endxirrassment and its eons(M|uonces were due 
to the lowness of the Company’s credit, Mr. Tucker, as 
soon as lie could s[)are time from the exigencies of the 
IToTiT; ])r(\s8ing niion hirn. from the throe Presidencies, 
inaugurated a bold and soniidly based system, whicli, in a 
sliort time Immght about the desired result, Theiico- 
forvard the finances of India worked with a magical 
regularity. 

Amongst other subjects which liad greatly exercised 
the iniiKi of tfie 'G(>vernor-General, was that regarding the 
observancti of the Sunday in India. Up to liis time th(?re 
had Ixicn no intermission of trading or work on the 
seventh day. To the Hindu population and to the 
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Mubannnadan shopkeeper the chiy luid no religions slgnl- 
licance, and the fiun^pean settler had fallcMi in witli the 
ways of the people of the country. Biit few things had more 
struck the k^^en iinnd of Lord IVellesley than tiie observanct^ 
of the eereinoniijs wliich formed ])art of their religions by 
the Hindus and the IMuhanunadans. He kid noticed 
how such observances entitled ^^hos(j who strictly kept, 
them to the respect of their fellow nun) ; how, also, 
neglect in that particular on the part of the 1;higlish 
had led to a very general impression that they had no 
religion — none, certainly, that regulated tlu^ir eonduct — 
and that they were regarded therefore hy tlu' native com- 
munity as little better 4:han pariahs or outcasts. In 
Bengal and Bihar the Ihigllsh had i'rom the time o1 
( -live been the })aramount power. By the action of 
T.ord Wellesh^y they liad heiaanc so in Soiitlauai India. 
It was not fitting then, he thought, tliat they should 
continue to subjc'ct themselves to the reju’oach which 
till then had been fready cast on tlarm in the ina.tt(?r 
of religion. Accordingly, shortly aftca* his )*L'turji from 
Madras, Lord Wcdlosley inauguratc'd tlu^ g(.‘rm of his 
future policy by directing that the (rovernment of India 
should make a jaihlii* profession of its faith, lln oiahn-ed 
that a day should he set apart for a ])ublic and gnuieral 
thanksgiving for the various suc(;(‘S'^es wliich had atteiHled 
the British arms. The day lixed \va^ Eebruary btti, 18({0. 
On tliat date tlu? CTOvenior-CAoneral ])rocoeded on foot 
from (Jovta-iinumt Jlousc to the Church of St. dchn, 
accompanied hy the leading members of the (jovernnient 
and of tlie community. He followed ii]) this action by 
directing, in an order in tlie Gaz^Ae, the oTisWv^iua^ of 
Sunday as a day of rest, and by jirobibiting Sunday 
newspapers. But, wliilst be thus j)uhlicly amiouncc'd that 
the .English had a religion, and tliat he, as tlie Head of 

H 2 
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the State in India., desired to set an example in the 
observance pf the authorised ceremonies of that reliH’ion, 
he dkl not depart a single hair’s breadth from the practice 
of toleration. Tlie Hindu and the Muhammadan were 
allowed the most complete liberty of action in tlie exercise 
of their relh^ious observances. The one point upon which 
iLord Wellesley insisted was that the paramount power 
should not show itself ashamed of the faith which it 
profes.v;^(l. 

His dealings w^ith the native press were cliaracterised 
by the same combination of lirmness and prudence which 
had marked his transactions with native princes. Naturally, 
he w^as in favour of unrestricted freedom of the press. 
Ihit lie felt that, althon,uh tlie inflnenee of Groat Uritain 
might be jiaramount in Bengal, in Madras, and in Bombay, 
there was a large ])ortion of India, comprehending the 
imperial cities of Dehli and Agi*a, and the important 
centres of ruiui., Nagpur, Indih', (5 walitir, and Barodah, 
subject to the uiisubdiuHl Manithas, who, more openly 
than the English, laid claim to the sucxx'ssiori to the 
Mughnl. The native press witliin the British territories 
was, even in those days, very licentious. It was repre- 
serited, tlien, to I.ord W^dlesli^y that in the independent 
nativ e states the comments, the unrestricted comments, 
of newspapers published under the shadow of the English 
Government were liable to be mistaken for the comments 
of the Government itself. That such au inijiression should 
prt^vail at a time wlieii Eur()|K» was in arms, wlicn India was 
always liable to attack from witbout, when a jealous and 
susceptible rival was watclung from Puna the tendency of 
the action of Calcutta, was dangerous to tlie maintenance 
of peace. Acted upon by these considerations—eonsi- 
derations which even in our own time have not been 
without their weight — Lord Wellesley established a mild 
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censorithip, whlck, without interfering with legitimate 
eouirneiit, prevented the ill coni-ctpunices which absolute 
freedom of utter^inee iriiglit ^ave cruised, 

In February, itSOl, the j coin j)lete satishiction of the 
Crown with the mode iu which the Marquess was adminis- 
tering Englc-ind’s great dependency was manifested by the 
bestowal upon him of the rank \)f Cajitaln-General :and.‘ 
Cominander-in-Chicf of : all;the Forces in the East Indies. , 
A year later, the Ottoman Forte, to testify high 
appreciation of the manner in wiiich the Marqiu'ss had 
co-operated for the expidsion of the French from Egypt, 
bestowed upon him thti Order of the Crescent of the fiivst 
rank. 'Fhc hrst of th(?& apjiointinents eansed the most 
unbounded satisfaction throughout Eritish India, There 
w'as not an uiricer in the army who did not feel that tlie 
succc'ss which had been obtained in Southern India liad 
been due in tlie lirst instance to the splendid initiative of 
the Marquess Wellesley ; that it had been he, wdio, against 
advice and remonstrance from the highest quarters, had 
insisted, amid great financial dilKciilties, in })ntting tlie 
army on a war footing ; tliat he, too, liad jilamu'd the 
(campaign w'liich — a contrast to the previous campaigns 
against the same enemy and his father — had Ijeen bronghi 
to a successful issue witliiii tliree moutlis; tliat he ihf^rx 
had declined to diminish the Vpoil due to the army by 
refusing to accept the jiroiiered donation of £100,000. 
lie was their jialadin, their hero. Mis nomination to 
that liigh, and till then unhestowed, office was liailc^d by 
all classes as an honour fitly conferred ujion tlie most 

dcvserviiig. 

In considc'ratioii of this supreme command ‘ over the 
armies of India, tlie Marquess Wellesley took jjossession of 
the house in Barrackpiir Park, which had always been 
occupied by the Conmiandcr-in-Cliief. Here he found 
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iho rest whicli was denied him in the crowded quarters of 
Fort WilliaMi— quarters at no time befitting the master of 
uearlV onothird of hidia. If'hat the Marquess had long 
felt the unfitness of the resideipe assigned to the Governor- 
(leneral of India had been evidenced not very long after 
liis return from Madras, by the designing and laying the 
“^foundations of A, building which shoidd be mon^ worthy of 
I'niglaiKrs representative. lie had noticed, as a matter 
of no Irttle significance, the im])ortance which the natives 
attached to display, and it was a part of his policy to 
induilg<> tiunn in it to their hearts’ content. Witli them 
he was the great lonl,” the living emhodiinent of the 
(Joinpany’s pow(‘r, “ the })eideci rejnvsentative of the 
might of England.’' The outer maiiiiestations of his 
grandeur, in th(> huilding of a new and magnificer»t palacc', 
of a s[)leiidid l)arg(% of a richly-attired eniourage, seemed 
to them to he the fitting demonstration of the greatness 
which chara(*te]’ised all iiis acts of government, and they 
rc'joiced at them a.('cordingly. Never was pageantry 
emplojed to a more useful end. 

But, amidst the; jjomp and glittering circumstances of 
war and its (‘taieoinltants, the Marquess neitlier forgot nor 
neglected the suiqect of education, of the education especi- 
■/dly i'or the Ivnglisli })ublic servants, to whose hands would be 
intrusUal tlio w orking of tlfl? measures of the Government. 

1 lis view s on thib point are contained in an elal)orate minute 
hearing the titl(‘, Notes by tlui (xOvernor-Gc.'neral in 
( louncil.'’ In this State paper iie ])ointod out that the civil 
:^ervaiits of the Gompany could no longer he eoiisi<lered as 
the ng('nts pG^coinmercial concern ; that they were, in 
fact, tlie ministers an<l officers of a powerful sovereign ; and 
that they must he viewed in that capacity witli reference 
to their real occupations. Proceeding to show that they 
were thus requinal to discharge the functions of magis- 
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trates, judges, asibassadors, and governors of provinces, 
in all their complicated and extensive relations of tliose 
sacred trusts and exalted ^didionsj^ sometimes under cir- 
cumstances of great diflicujty, he laid down the kind of 
education they were bound to acquire before starting on 
the race for distinction. 

“ Their education,’’ ho wrote, ** slwuld bo fi>nTnkvl in a 
Icuowledge of tliose branches of literature and science which form the 
basis of the inluoation of persons destined U) sinular oeciM).at iens in 
Ihiropc. To this toundation should he addt d an iiitiinato afijuaintiiiiee'^ 
witli tlve history, liiiicjuages, e-nstoma, and manners of tlio people of 
India, with the IMuhammadan and Hindu codes of law ami religion, 
and with the political and commercial interests and rehatioTiH <»r( Jreat 
Ilritain in Asia. They sliouVl no n'gnlarly insliucted in the i)rineip]es'^ 
an i system wliich constitute the fonndation of that wise code of 
regulations and laws enacted by the (.loveruor-Henoral in Council, for 
the purpose of securing to tlie poo|)le of this Kmpire tlic hem'lit of tin- 
ancient and nccuslonied laws of tin? country, a«iminisiore<l in tlni .spirit 
of the British cimstitution. They should be well iji formed of the true 
and sound principles of the Britisli constitution, and suj)i(‘.iently 
grounded in tlio gcmeral principles of ethics, civil jurisprndciico, tiie 
law of nations and ^:encral history, in on Ur ilnit they may be abU? to 
disciiniinatc the characteristic iliUta-euces of the several codes of law 
adininisiered within the Briti.sh ernjiirc in India, and practii^ally to 
cuinbine the spirit of each in the dispensation of jnsti'*e, and in tin; 
maintenance of order and good government. Finally, th(;ir I'.ariv 
habits should he so formed as to estahlish in their minds such solid 
huindations of industry, prudence, integrity and ndigion, as should 
eiiVctually guard tlaan against those temptations and ct>rru|)tioim 
wliich the nature of tins climate .*111(1 the |K:euli:i.r dc^pravitv of the 
people of India will surround and assail them in every station, 
especially upon their tirst arrival iu India.” 

To carry into action these views, the Marquess -issued 
orders (July lOth, 1800) for tlie foundation of a colleocg 
which should be called the (Jollegt? of FqjJ Wdlliam, J'lie 
regulations of this college required that the 'ful)V()st, that 
is, the immediate governor of the eollege, should receive 
tlie junior civil servants on their first arrival at Fort 
William ; should superintend and regulate their general 
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morals and eonduct ; should see iliat duly attended 
the several ^courses of instruction, of which a list was 
givens that the civil s(M‘vants|arriving the date of its 
formation, as well as those wjio had not already served 
throe years in India, should bo attached to the college 
for three yocYrs ; that the junior military servants of the 
JJompany should he admissible to the college under su(?h 
terms and regulations as might bo deemed advisable* 
Tliere were also further regulations for public cxaiiii na- 
tions, bestowal of degrees, and the arrangement of other 
mattiu-s aU'eeting its well-being. 

^Vell intended and loudly called for by the existing 
defects in the jmblic service as wa?> this scheme, it was not 
to bo, I>ord Wellesley had been gifted by natin e witli 
an order of mind far more capacious, a genius for ad- 
ministration far more brilliant, than w^erc to he found 
amongst his masters in Leadenhall Street, Although 
these, not too openly to discredit him, professed to applard 
the design of the college, and to sanction the jirineijile 
upon which tlie Governor-General had acted in consti- 
tuting it, they declared it to be too vast, too expensive', 
for tlic purpose. The vexation of the great Proconsul on 
receiving this unlooked-for disapproval is not to be de- 
scribed. He did not recognise at the moment the fact 
tiiat the opposition of the India lIous(? was dictated 
mainly by a desire to check his autocratic tendencies ; to 
signify, without saying it, that they constituted a body 
vvhiclikhad the right to he consulted before action wuis 
taken, and not a Dii-ectorate merely to register his 
decrees; but, believing that in his original proposal he 
must hav(.f*^niitted some argument necessary to convey 
conviction, he sat down and penned a despatch containing 
a hundred and forty-two paragraphs, in wdiich, in classic 
sentences, he unfolded the unanswerable reasons why his 
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original plan slionld be sanctioned. To support his argu- 
ments with the Court, he solicited the assist iiice of the 
Board of Control and of soviral ineitibers of the Ministry. 
In reply to Lord W ellesley’s^ arguincnts, the Jiidia House 
continued to ])lead poverty. Finally, on the intervention 
of Lord Castlereagh, a comyn'ouiise was arrived at, really 
acceptable to neither p^n’ty, and for tlie moment tlie"' 
college was saved. It did not, however, in its original 
form, survive the departure of Lord Wellesle}^ from 
India.** 

The disaa-reement about the college was not theK)nly 
disagreement wliich t\m lar-seeing Imt liighdianded Fro- 
corisid had at this period witli his uncongenial masters. 
The world’s history gives examples without number of the 
difficidty witH which genius woi'ks under mediocrity. 
Cromwell was forced to dissolve liis Fa,rliament ; Napoleon 
to upset the fiu’tions Directory ; Wclh^slcy, unahle to 
follow in th(‘ir footsteps, experienced a repugamnee 
amounting to disgust at lindiiig his actions controlled and 
then annulled hy men whose intellectual re([uirements 
were of the smallest, and for whose ))olitical knowledge 
and j)arsim()ny he had learned to feel only coiiternpr. 

* ‘Mt is ))ut jrisiir'ti n> ilic IIonmiritl>ln ivast India Coinpnny,” writes 
Mr. “ to .-ay that, a-fier tlie hrnt of tho.so iliseuasiojas l>ad passed 

away, in a ina^iiaidinous spirit they took up the plan of Lord Wrlh ^hyv, 
and put it into exeeiition with soMr.icl\ success that inaiiy liave dtuihp <1, 
find still doubt, whetlier the in.iintriiancc of Fort Williajn Collej>e as 
originally (h'signed w’nuld have iM-tm more nsel'ul to Iluj sei vartts (if 
the Company tiiaii iho Colh of IJaileylairv.” TJie .schenio was 
strongly BU|i|)orted by fconie of the be.s:t men in bhiglaml, amongst 
others by Will ter force, wiio cundmnneil the ]»iUsinsoi:^; .ijjjho Conu^nny 
ill wiihhetlding its siuiction. The bittenioss of Ia)nf ‘ 'UVdlesloy’s 
feelings naiy be gathered from a letter which ho addr*->s<'d to Lrad 
Castlereagh on tlie subject in 1801, in which ho sjxv.iks of hi.s ‘Min- 
(pialiihid conteivi|>t nnd abhorreiico of the proceedings and propensities 
of the Court of l.)ir< ctors. " 
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Before the year 1802 had dawned, lie *had received in- 
stnietioiis iirnn thoin, some of which, if he had literally 
carrieil them out, woifld liave^ jilaced EngTisli interests in 
India in the greatest peril. F^>r instance, wliilst'four of the 
Maratlui Powers were still indignant at having heoii de- 
barred froni'tlieir share of the ])lunder of Maisdr, and the 
astutest among 'them werfc deliberating how best to dellvca* 
a counterblow to tlie foreigner whom they now recognised 
as tlieir only {lossible rival for empire, the Court peremp- 
torily instructed the (Trovernor-(.jioncral to reduce his 
rnilifiary strength. Again, the same controlling authority 
rudely interfered with the staff salaries he had autliorised 
for the new political ajipointnnnits which it had been 
necessary to create on tlu^ close of the Maisiir campaign. 
Among these ^Aas the salary of the Governor-fhmerars 
brotlnn', Arthur ^Velh.'sley. Further, I.ord \\'ell(‘sley 
had nominated Colomd Kirkpatrick, the same with whom 
he liad journeyed from the Cape on his voyage to India 
and wlio had reirh'red him tlien and siihscMpiently the 
most valuable services, to be Secretary to the Gcvi^rnnient 
in tlie political department. The Court brusquely oi th'red 
liiin to rescind tliat apiiointmeiit. lie had nqminated 
Colonel Scott, whose services in negotiating with the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh had heeii eminently useful, to be 
Reshh'iit at Lakhiiao. The Court order(‘d him to revise 
the ap|)ointmeiit ‘‘with a view to rescind it.'’ The Court 
liad further inti'iiered with his patronage by directing 
hinrto bestow upon one of its prot^tjh an appointment 
for which, in tlie judgment of the Governor-General, he 
was not onaliiMid. iiiis last order, following upon the 
implied disa}>proval of the nomination to high political 
office ill Maisiir of his brother, Arthur, was reganled as 
peculiarly offensive. By the confession even of his 
enemies, the priiicijile upon which the Marquess Wellesley 
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lijid acted in hh selection for staff (nnploytnent was oni‘ 
which oii^ht to prove a standing rule for governors. 
Solicited by many, lie sehected only tiiose whom he be- 
lieved defeerving, and to tlumi lu' gavt^ all his confidence. 
It is worthy to be noted that ail his selections stood the 
test of time and trial.* ' 

These sev eral annoyances, crowned diy the cava lie" 
rejection of his scheme for the college, so irritated Lord 
Wi^llesley, that on January 1st 1802, he inthnat( vi to tlu* 
(.^ourt of Directors his desire that they would select some 
one to replace him the following Octolier. Tin^ iiUpUnent 
lie had selected for making this request was singularly 
opportune. TraiujiiilUty reigned throughout India. The 
revenues of the Ih'itlsh provinces wcu'e showing signs of 
great improvement. Communications brgweeii their 
component parts liad beiui opened out, and wer(^ being 
vigorously pushed forward. Lifonnation had reached 
iiulia heading to the belief that tlie negotiations for peace 
in Euro])(‘, then peiuliug, would jirove su(‘.cessfuL There 
was nob tlieu, a cloud on the horizon. 

About ten weeks later, wlioii at Baiiaras, he received 
from Lord Hobart a letter, dated Downing Street, 
October r2th, 1801, iuforiniiig him tiiat Articles of Peace 
had been exerhanged at Amiens lietween Lord J lawkes- 
luiry and M. Otto, and that hostilities had ceased. Lord 
W ellesi cy, coneei vi i ig that this ai luounceuKuit added 
force to his previous request, wrote at once to the Court 

* Mill, who lias don o his bust to di.sparaf^o the £^n?at TVocousnl, thus 
wrote regarding: his sidoctions for ollices: ‘‘The (hweriior- General, 
aniid the talents for command wliicli he possesst^d. hr a very inm.^nal 
degree, displayed two qualities of primary importanco. iUT has ftoldom 
bi'Cii surpassed in the skill with which he made clioice oi‘ liis instru- 
ments; and, having made clioice of his instruments, lie coinTnnnicated 
1.0 them, with full and un.sparmg hands, the powms whicii were 
necessary for the end tlioy were cmiiloyed to aeeomplisli,” 
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(March 13th, *1802), to reiterate it, inerejy deferring* his 
time of leavijig from October to December, or the nionth 
following, 'nie reply of the (Sourt was a request to the 
Marquess to defer his departure for a year, that‘is, to the 
beginning of 18vJ4. How LV/rd Wellesley would have 
acted had lU)" complications arisen in India it may not be 
"difficult to surin'ise. But, h)ng before he received thi) 

^ reply, the struggle for Empire between the two i*ival 
powers "ill India, the British and the Marathas, had 
commenced. 

Th<e d('(inltive Treaty of Peace with France was not 
signed till March 27th, 1802. In compliance with one 
of its clauses instructions were trans^initted to the Marquess 
Wellesley “ to restore to the French and Batavian Re- 
publics respectively all the countries, territories, and 
factories, witli the exception of tlu^ Dutcli possessions in 
the island of Ceylon, which belonged to them, respectively, 
in India, and which had bccai occupuMl or coTKjiiered by 
Ills Majesty’s forces, and,” added Lord Hobart, on 
will take the necessary moasur(‘S for placing the subjects 
of the French and Batavian Republics in India upon the 
same footing on whicli they stood at the commencement 
of the war.” These directions involved tlie retrocession 
of Chandranagar, Pondichery, Chinsurah, Malie, and 
Coa. * 

In the November following, circumstances having* arisen 
in Europe which tmided to show that the peace would not 
last, l^ord Ho) mrt enclosed to Lord Wellesley a cypher 
letter, from tlie Admiralty to himself, Informing him that 
Commodoriy[.j.aJiis having on board one of the ships of 
his squadron the new French Captain-General for India, 
was about to sail from Brest, to be joined eri route l)y 
another squadron, and instructing him to defer the reduc- 
tion of tlie force in India till he should receive further 
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orders. Two days latfT, Lord Hobart wr,ote dlreclin;^ 
him still to execute the instructions he had received 
regarding the iniinediate i;estitution of the Th'enel} pos- 
sessions to the coniinander of the troops of that nation. 

Well may Mr. Pearce rwite that ‘‘a man of less 
firmness than the Marquess Wellesley wpuld perhaps 
have obeyed these commands/,' So precise were they 
tliat it required a very strong man indeed to disobey 
them. But, reading between the lines. Lord W^^llesley 
clearly discerned that the IV^ace of Amiens was but an 
armed truce ; tliat it had recognised the French Republic 
as the virtual mistress of continental Europe, and would 
afford that Republic ^hcilities for (extending her power 
in Asia and in Africa He took upon himself, then, the 
responsibility of declining for the moment to direct the 
restitution of the Frtmch possessions. When, then, in 
due course, the squadron of Curnmodon^ Linois apjx^ared 
before Poiidichei*y, Lord (^live, acting upon oi-ders from 
the Marquess Wellesley, informed the French comuiander 
that he had not received , instructions to surrender the 
}lacc, and referred him to the Governor-General of 
India. 

Ikindichery, then, was not restored to the French, A 
few months later, a despatcli from Lord Hobart (Alarch 
Ihtli) completely jnstilied tjie prevision of the great 
Marquess. That despatch eonUiincd enclosures wliicli 
made it abundantly clear that tlie armed truce was vir- 
tually at an end. On May 17th following, Lord Hobait 
announced the recall of the British ambassador from Paris, 
and the renewal of hostilities. The des|)atcli containing 
this announcement ui*g(?d upon Lord Wlnicdej; the duty 
of recapturing ‘‘ any forts ov possessions which the French 
may have in India." Happily, the tirinness and prescience 
of Lord Wellesley had naidered it unnecessary to fire a shot 
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to effect that^ohject, for, thanks to him, the French had no 
fo)*ts and no possessions in the country. 

Before tht* war with France had been renewed, and 
whilst the British possessions in India, wen*; enjoying' peac'e 
and the conse(}uenees of poivp? Ford Wellesley publicly 
inautrurated tlie opening of the new Government House. 
Occasion was taken to make tlui f(Ue, which was then 
celebrated, of rejoicing' for the ccs3ati()n of hostilities 

, ill Europe. It took place January 2dth, 180 3, and, like 
everything to which tlie Mar(|uess Wellesley put liis liaiid, 
was in all respects magnificent. It should he homo in 
mimf that at that period tlie knowledge that peace had 
lieen signed in Europe was compel rati vely fVesli news for 
the residents of (.■ahaitta, the peaces liaviug been signed 
only at the very end of March. Otlier rejoicings followed, 
and these rejoicir.gs gave jilace in turn to the cousid('ration 
of remedial measures affecting the country. Amongst 
these was a measure by which might bo jireveuted tli(‘ 
jiractice jircvaleiit among the I Iiu(lu.s of allowing the wife 
of a deceased nobleman to be burnt aliv() on the funeral 
pile of the husband. The din of war came, however, to 
iiiterrujit the Governor-General in the midst of this w’ork. 

1 have already staUnl that twice in tlie year 1802 had 
the Gtivoriior-General, annoyed lieyond measure at the 
parsimony and sliort-sighted policy of his masters in 
J^eadenhall Street, tendered the resignation of his higli 
office. In reply to hotli these oilers he had been requested 
to reinaiii another year. But, meanwhile, the ndations 
hetwemi liiinself and tlie Court of Directors did not 
improve. Tliey seemed to take a sjiccial delight in the 
display o£ sv^^piTTion ainl distrust. In his dealings with 
the Nawab-Wa/ir of Oudli, Lord Wellesley had derived 
the most im])ortant assistance from his brut, her, Henry, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, placed by him in a high position 
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at the Court of tliat prince. The Court of Directors had 
objected to the appointment of a gentleman not in their 
covenanted service, as one outside the pcAver of the 
Governor-Qonerlil to bestow. This annoyed Intn greatly. 
There, however, the Court were, strictly speaking, within 
tlieir rights. But, about the same time, there came from 
them a despatch, which, whilst revealing their petty suspicion 
of their representative in India, ])laced them completely in 
the wrong. 

^Vhen, at a critical period of the war just concluded, 
Lord Wellesley had despatched Indian tr{)ops to Egypt, 
he had sanctioned the chartering of three private s/ii|>s, 
that is, ships not tlu^ property of the Company, to convey 
stores to the Red Sea. The Court of Directors, who 
jealously guarded as their most precious possession the 
monopoly of trade with India, seizc'd the occasion to 
accuse him of abusing his disennionary power for tlu; 
])urj)ose of enriching private sliipowriers at tlie expense of 
the Com|)any to the exbmt of o^),0(K) tons. It was not 
didieultfor Lord \V"ellesley to jwovi; that he liad employi'd 
only thrOi‘. sliips, the united tonnage of which did not 
exceed one-tenth of the amount stated l)y tlie Company. 
And he proceeded further to justify his action. That action, 
he stated, liad been adopted ‘Sirnha- an irn'sistilde 
exigency of tlie public, service at the most critical period 
of the war.’^ In the lettm' to Lord Castlereagh, in whlcli 
that expression is used, Lord Wellesley expatiated on tlie 
difficulty of (lefming the precise honndaries of theglis- 
cretionary authority vested in the G o v ernoi-Geiieral. 
"‘On the due and firm exercise of tliat discretion, how- 
ever,” ho added, the stability of the ^miyre must 
principally depend.” In such a matter mmffi mr-st depend 
on the degree of synijiathy between the cmjiloyer and the 
employed. Between the genius of Lord Welleslev and 
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the halting and snspiciout? mediocrity of the Court of 
Directors tliere could be none. Lord Wellesley's letters 
abound witii expressions of the loathing, tlie contempt, 
witlC whicli he regkrded the inmates* of Leadenhall 
Street.'* 

Stung by the vexatious opposition to his best tliought- 
out schemes,' the Marquess Wellc^sley once again, in 
exjmessed to the Court ^liis desire to be relieved of his 
oifice, so as to enable him to rettirn to Europe some time 
jn th<T following year. But when this despatch reached 
England there were signs that the discontent long seething 
in tke minds of tlie Maratlia princes was about to burst 
into action ; and the (>)nrt, in reply, requested tln^ 
Blarquess to remain at his post until tlie nascent excitt;- 
ment should be a])[)cased. Lord Wellesli^y. hitterly as he 
felt and keenly as he resented the indignities which had 
been lieaju^d iqum him, couhl not bring hims(df to abandon 
the state vessel in th(i hour of dang<'r, and he agreed to 
remain until that danger slionld be averted. 

Tliat danger was ujjon him before his thoughts had 
expressed tliemselves in words. 

* For ir»s{inu;o, to Lord ('rtstloronfjrh, 1 st March, 1801: “Tfc is un- 
iioccssary to repeat to 3 ^ 0111 ’ rj»»rd.ship my ultcM’ eoiileinpt of any 

opinions wlu(!h may he entortaiin-d l>v^ Mr. and tlio Conrt of 

Directors, or to ap})rise yon, tliat I cxjject every practicable tlof^roe of 
injustice and bastnicss from tluii biction.” Again, on June 19, the 
same year, 1 am iiulnccd to liupe that 1 shall ho enabled to relinquish 
the service of my lionoiirable eiiii'loyt'rs in the month of January or 
February next. Your IjoixLbij», however, luay be assiued, that no 
8 ympTt:>m 8 of tardy remorse, displayed by the honourable Cr>urt in coii- 
scquoi:iC(j of my recent successes in India, will vary rny present estuna- 
tion of tlie faith and lionour of my very wmrlhy and approved good 
niasters, or^uoljp«4r my continuance in India for one hour beyond the 
limits prescribei] by the public! iutore-sts, so no additicmal outrage, 
injury, or insult; which can issue from the most loatlisome den of the 
India House, will accelerate my deparluro, wdiile the public safety shall 
appear to require my aid in this aiduous station.'^ 
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Tlu.' IM-aratlja >Rnj)ire — Its consolidation by Mad3)aji isimuiiu — jus 
dealb and its t^onstHjiions *.s — Tlio treaty of IJassein — Discorjtent 
of Daolat lido Sindidd — j.ojvl AV'dlcsley’s mililary j.»r<;paration.s — 

. llc^fitoraiioii of the Pc;.sliw;i by G<aiernl Wellesley — KvasioiiM of 
iriiiidhia and the Ulionsld — liord Wellesley’s jdaii of — 

Aasayc, Arp:anin, and Laiswari — Tjio IMardtlitis sue for peace — 
1 unction of Molkar — .Ifc! -now resolves oti Wiir — ]\rt)nson’s Totreat 
— It is avenged by General Lake— Hoi kar’s siirj'ender. 

"ruE Maratlia lunpircj, if I may so tcrin the live States 
iniled by MaTUtha chiefs, with tlio J ^eshwaas their noniiiRil 
head, whicli, at tiie period of which 1 am writiiii;’, domi- 
nated Western, Central, and North- Wt.'stern India, founded 
in the middle of the seventeenth eentury by Sivaji. ; 
tending to deeay under his son, SambajI ; restored by tlie 
elfoi'ts of Mnllbirji Ilolkar and llanoji Sindhia ; liad been 
humbled to the (lust l)y the complete defeat its armies 
sustained on the fatal tield of Fanipat, at the bands of the 
ruler of Kabul, Alimad Shah Abdali, January tlu; dtli, 
17()1. There fled, liowever, from that field, sorely 
woimdcd, a member of the house of Sindhia, .Madhaji by 
name, who, recognised shortly afterwards as the’ herAi of 
that house, devoted all his intellectual power, wliich was 
extraordinary, and his energies, wliich were untiring, to 
restore to his race the influence and the position which it 

I 
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had lost. Ho succeeded. In 1771, he*, entered DehH — 
the titular p nperor, Shah Alain, in his train — as a con- 
(jLierOr. In 1778, had this first contest with the 
l^n^Tish, a contest in which not only had the Marathas 
all the advantage in the field, but they forced upon their 
enemy the shameful and humiliating Treaty of Wargaum 
(.Tanuary 14th,' 1779), AVarren Hastings, however, who 
then guided the fortunes of British India, was not the 
niaii w allow such a disgrace to pass unavenged. Dis- 
avowing the Treaty of Wargauin, he sent Goddard and 
aftci'wards Camac to Central and Western India, and these 
commanders soon retrieved the reputation which had been 
lost in the disastrous campaign. « 

Madhaji, indeed, fouglit not unequally with Goddard, 
and balfled two successive attempts to force him to a 
g(‘ueral action (April 8nl and lOtli, 1780). But, mean- 
while, Caj)tain l.V)pham had sur|1rised and captured the 
strong fortress of Gwaliar. The following year, however, 
Madhaji (‘anie up with a small force under Colonel Camac 
at Sironj, and drove it for seventeen days before him. 
But on the ei^j:hteenth day Camac, suddenly turning, 
sui’ju'ised the iManitlia chieftain in his camp. His great 
superiority in cavalry saved Madhaji, however, from much 
damage, and during tlie rest of the year ho compelled the 
English to remain inactive. Finally, perceiving he had 
everything to h^se from carrying on a contest witliin his 
own territories, ho coneluded (October loth, 1780) a 
tre^'tty with Coloii(‘l Muir, who had joined Camac, by 
which he bound himself to neutrality, agreed to exercise 
his good offices to bring about a peace with tlie other 
Ma. vduf Powers, recovered all his territories except the 
fortress of Gwaliar, and obtained from the English a 
promise tliat they would recross tlie Jamnali. 

Warren Hastings was conducting at this time the last 
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and desperate wai’»wiili Haidar All, and he wished by all 
the means in his power to make peace on fair pterins with 
the Marathas. Vie succeeded, by the aid of Madliaji, in 
May, 1782, *in inducing the Peshwa to agree?, at Salbai, 
to a treaty by wdiich the c5intendiiig parties were, with 
respect to their territories, restored to the p()?5itions they 
respectively occupied before the®wai\ Tins treaty was 
ratified June the Gth,and the ratifications were exchanged 
wdtli the Peshwa on February the 24th following. 
Marathas were thus left free to consolidate tlieir fortunes 
ill Western, Central, and Nortli- Western India. • 

In the attempts w^hich they made to this end, Madhajf 
Sindhia took a very decicJbd lead. First, by an arrangt^- 
inent with the native chief to whom the English had made 
over Gw'aliar, he recovered that fortress. J’hen, liaving 
ascertained tliat the hhiglish would not interfere with any 
})lans he might put in action for obtaining possession of 
the imperial cities of Agra and Dehli, he joined the Im- 
perial Court, then a jirey to contending factions, la^ar tlie 
former city ; speedily obtained a complete ascendancy in 
the councils of the Mnghul, and accompanied it to Dehli. 
There lie accepted for the Pc^sliwa tlie title of Vicegerent 
of the Empire;’^ fur himself that of Deputy to the 
l?eshwa. From this }>eriod to the occurrence of tlu* 
events immediately [in'cediiig •the action forced u|)oii 
Lord Wellesley, and w^hich I am about to describe, the 
Maratha pow er, as exercised by the bouse of Sindhia, w as 
supreme in the twai imperial cities, and in tlie distiicts 
immediately dependent upon them. 

To establish and maintain his pow'cr in N^vtli-Wcstern 
'India, and to prepare for tlie decisive struggle wTtlT'flie 
English, which he not only saw- looming in tlie future, hut 
wdiich he was resolved to jirovoke at an ojijiortinie 
moment, Mddhaji organised bodies of troops on the 

I 2 
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iMiropcan riKjdel, under the iminediatc command of 
adventurers from all j)arts of Europe, but mostly from 
Erai^ce. llis j)olicy Wc\s to destroy tlu? ])o\ver of the 
smaller princes who sliould prove ii-reconcilable, to con- 
ciliate those who would be ^^coiici Hated ; tlien, wl)en his 
power in jS<;rtli~\Vest and Central India should be firmly 
consolidated, to proeeed^to Puna : obtain the ascendancy 
he required in the councils of the Peshwa ; to induce, 
tile independent native chiefs of India to join the 
conf(?deracy \vlii(‘h lie was forming against the foreigner ; 
and finally to enter npon a decisive struggle for empire 
with the Ihiglish. Had he lived two years longer he 
would have had a great chance. He would have liad to 
do with a (TOvernor-CTCiK'i-al who would have moved 
neither li;iiid nor foot until he wmo attacked, and it is 
impossible to say that lie might not have sueceediHl When 
the yc‘ar 1794 dawned he had accom])lished. most of his 
objects. He had consolidated his power in North- 
VVesfern and Central India ; he had obtained the aseen- 
<lancy lie required in the councils of tlie Ikishwa ; be W7is 
engaged in arranging for a. general combination against 
the Kuglish. But, just as success seemed within his 
grasp, ho was attacked by fever and died (February 12th, 
1791), 

He was succeeded by his grandnephew, a boy of 
fifteen. This boy, Daolat Kao liy name, was suddenly 
calk'd upon, with a character unformed, to deal with 
pr(d)lems which called for the wdsdom of an exjierieuced 
statesman. 

The first problem was caused by the death of tlic 
Pc ’.Twu On October the 25th of the year following, 
.Madhu Kao Peshwa, a young man of consideralde 
promise, deliberately threw himself, in a fit of melancholy, 
from tlie lofty teri\ace of his palace to the ground. Two 
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(lays later he diedt the effects of tlic injiM*ies he then 
received. T!ie misfortune was not so much that a PeshvtU 
had died, but thjit the nearest heir .to tlie l^esliwa vms a 
young man* so unscrupulous, so depraved, so intriguing, 
and so cowai'dly, that liis suc^'ession could not fail to prove 
a misfortune to his family and rac(?. 

Aft(T much mameuvring, this young mail, whose name 
was Baji Itao, did su(‘ceed to the va(‘alod si'at. Ills first 
aim was to rid himself of tlie power fill vassals wdi. 
rounded him. I'he first whose influence he neutniliseil, 
was his prod('ce?sor’s minister, Nana Rarnawis, tlie partj^:an 
of aUiance with the EnglislL ''Fiien he turned his at- 
tention to Daolat Ivao ISiti(lhi?h Ihi' successor of ]\lHdh:i,Jf, 
and. vvho still remained at Puna. lie liegan by doing all 
in liis power to lessen his popularity, to weaken his in- 
Huenee, to ('xhaust his treasury. Then he encouraged 
Ji^swaut .Kao Hulkar to attack the dominions of Sindliia 
in (Jentral India. .Hostilities In consequence broke out 
I'letwceu tlio two ALnatlia ])rinc('s. After some pre- 
liminary successes llolkar was totally defeated by Daolat 
Kao, in a battle fought near Indur, Oetulier 14th, 1801. 
Had Daolat Ihio followed up this victory th(3 career of 
flessvant Kao Viad Vieeii liulshed for ever. l>ut Daolat Kao 
delayed to amuse liimsidf, wliilst deswant Kao, hurrying off 
witl) fVesli troo])S to Iviiandesh, burned suddenly ujioii tlu; 
army wliicli, led hy one of Sindhifds generals, was lei.^ure!y 
folkiwing him, and inflicted on it a crushing and decisi\e 
defeat near Ihiiui, (letober ‘25111, 1802. Prom this defeat 
arose the con jii net UI'(^ ^vhicl^ hrouglit tlie Pesliwil in close 
contact with the llrltish, and grave the dlanj ness W ellesley 
the opportunity, of wliieh lie availed himsfdf w;‘^?»€re 
ability, to carry (Xit the policy which he had fixed in his 
own mind as the only policy which could ensure absoliitidy 
the security of the Ih'itLsh in India. 
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ImpatieiitijOf the yoke which Sindhia had long imposed 
Uj)on liiin, the Pesliwa, Ihiji Kao, had for some time past 
]>eerr. listen'mg, not without inditrereuce, to a proposal 
made to liim by tlie British Kesideiit at his Court, (.Colonel 
Barry (-lose, for the loeatioiv near to, but not within his 
t(‘rritori(’s, of a British ibree wliicli he might call to his 
aid in case of need. arrangements had hecn actually 
arrived at when the rival Maratha aniiles came into each 
presence, near Puna, on that morning’ of October 
25th. The Peshwa, conlident that Sindhia’s troops would 
gain the day, had actually set out from the city with liis 
own followingr for tlu^ purpose of taking part in the action. 
But the battle had joined before he reached the ground, 
and, naturally a coward, he became friglitened by the 
noise of the firing, and turned off to the south, then*, at 
tlie distance of three or four miles, to await the result. 
As soon as he had ascertained tliat llolkar had gained 
the day, dreading that chieftain far more than he had 
dreaded Sindliia, he fled with about seven thousand fol- 
low ei*s to the fort of Singarh, eleven miles from Puna, 
and despatched thence to Colonel (loscj a preliminary 
eiig’agmnent, binding himself to subsidize six battalions of 
sij)ains, and to cede tw^enty-five lakhs of rupees of annual 
revenue for their support. He stayed throe days at 
Hingarli ; proceeded thence tAventy*one miles further, to 
Kaigarh ; thence to Mahar. From this place ho despatched 
letters to the Bombay Government, requesting that slijps 
might be sent to convey himself and his followers to 
Bassein. Hearing, before lie could receive a reply, tliat 
Holkar’s troops were approaching, he repaired to Severn- 
(lrwTv.vtaycU there till a fresh alarm arose; tlien crossed 
ovet "to Rewadanda, and, embarking tlience in an 'Fnglish 
ship, provided for his reception, proceeded to P>assein, 
where lie arrived on December 6th. He was met tliere 
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by Colonel Barry Close, armed with fall instructions from 
tlie Marquess Wellesley ; and there, on ‘Deceuibcr 31st, 
he signed the iiiiportant Treaty, known as tfic Tretiiy of 
Basscin. Jiy tliis treaty the Peshwa entered the list of 
protected jjrinces. IJe h^rtered his inde})endcnce for 
security. The titular chief of the Marathg. confederacy 
became virtually the vassal of ihe natiow, which he had 
regarded till then as his rival for empire.* 

In May of the following year, the Peshwa 
panied a British force, which, under the provisions of tlu' 
treaty, was assembled, in a manner presently to be 
described, to reseat him in Puna. Holkar, who till that 
time had occupied tluit ca])ltal, fled on its approach, 
accpucsclng for the moment in an arrangement which he 
did not feel himself strong enough to prevent. Daolat 
Kao Sindhia was not so easily reconciled to the posinon. 
He had now attained the age of twenty-three. During 
the seven or eight years which had followed tlie death of 
Madluiji, he had had some rough schooling. Some 
glimmering of the wisdom of the policy ontx'rtalned by Ins 
prescient great uncle, had forced itSi'lf on his intelligence. 
He recollected that twice had the oj)])ortunity lieen 
offered him of preventing the catastrophe: once, when lie 
had beaten Holkar at Indur ; again, wluni after the 
defeat of his gerun'al, he might have marched witli an 


r>y ilu! Troai.y of Bassein, tho Peshwa ^vas to roeoivo a siiljsiMiary 
force of six l.)attaliorjs with aurl was to (‘ctlo for their |»ayDeat 

territory of tluj value of 2(5,000,000 rupees. I I t? w'as to refer to the 
British Goverimiont all his <lisputes witli tlni Ni/aui, and liis claims 
against the OaikAjir, and was to be re-ostahlished l>y tho Britisli 
Government in liis full rights as the head of tlic jMaratha 
A portion of the t(‘rritory thus ceded was after waids exchanged for 
part of the Ptishwa’s possessions in Bundelkliaml. Tiiese arrange inents 
were €Mvibc)died in supplementnry Articles to the Treaty, on Dcceinbor 
16, 1S03. Vide Aitchisoji’s Trmlits, V(d. iii. 
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()vcr[)owerin<>*^ force to the aid of the Peshwa. The Treaty 
of Bassein took him completely by surjirise. Tie was 
not ready for the contest which he now foresaw would be 
waged under conditions far less advantagequs for 
Marathas than would have^ been j)ossible before the 
signature of that treaty. Invited to ae(|uiesce in its 
conditions, he f),t iirst hesitatingly agreed, then as ab- 
ruptly refused, and sent messengers to two other Marat lia 
^^ghiefs, Holkar and tlie l>honsla,*‘ to endeavour to ])er- 
siuuie them to enter into a confederacy against tlui 
foreigner, Jeswant luio, iidluenced prol)ably by jealousy ; 
believing that, in the event of victory, wliich lie did. not 
doubt, the main advantages would accrue to Sindhia ; 
received the messengers coldly, Hie Bhonsla, on the 
other hand, professed himself willing* to discuss the 
matter at a personal interview. 

Tlie action of tlie Peshwa in throwing Iiimself on tlie 
generosity of the British ( government, and in invoking its 
protection, coiTCsjioiuled entirely to the hopes which Lord 
Wellesley had long entertained as constituting tlie best 
solution of the Maratha question, “The most etfectual 
arraugeinents for securing the llritish (Tovernmeiit against 
any danger from the ^Maratha States/' he liad writtmi, 
“appear to he an intimate alliance* \vitli the acknowledged 
sovenfign powcu’ of the Manitlia mnpire, founded upiou 
princij)l(js which should render the British inHucnce and 
military force the nuiin si.ippert of that Power. Such an 
arrtyigement apjieared to allbrd the licst security for 
preserving a due balance iietween the several states con- 
stituting the confederacy of the Maratha empire, as well 
as for jivcvenbng any dangerous union or diversion of the 
resoihx*es of that enqjire.'’ And now', \virhuut any prompt- 

* The Mavatlia prince who ruled at. Niigpur : otlierwiso (.*alled the 
Udjah of JiarsXr. 
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ing on his '‘the acknowledged sovin-eign power 

of the Maratha empire” had solicited, with an earnest- 
ness which woyld not take refusal, perniission to^place 
himself arid his territories in tlie very position wliich 
Lord W(?lles]cy liad deda>t‘d to be “ the most eflecrtua. 
arrangement for secnrin.ir the Britrsh GyverKUient against 
any danger from the Maratha steih^s.” TKe arrangement, 
it is true, was one wliich, through his agent at the court 
of the Peshwa, he had been constantly suggestingr*tt*'iTa 
which, by that means, had become familiar to the mind of 
Baji Ibio, oppressed by tlie superiority aflec.'tc'd by Siuilhid 
and llolkar. When the hour of trial came that prince 
had clutched at it, as l«s one hop(» of jirotection against 
men of his own race and kin, little caring tliai by bis 
action he was signing the di‘atb-warrant of the Mauitha 
empire. 

For tlie jMarqness Wellesley, thorough in all his actions, 
had resolved, when be accejited the jiropositions of the 
Pesliwa, and directed (.Vilonel Clos(^ to sign tlie treaty of 
Bassein, to leave nothing in the (•arrying out of its pro- 
visions to chance, .leswant Hao llolkar, flushed with 
victory, was still occiqiyiiig Puna with his army. It was 
always possible tliat Hiiidliia, placing the interests of the 
Maratha race above personal feeling', miglit, at a. con- 
juncture the like of which luuk never before occurn'd to 
blight his |)lans of enqnre, join his forei's to those of 
Jlylkar, and that the fate of the two rival powers might 
be decided at Puna. The Manjucss, then, liad to tjTkc 
care that the army vvhich should reconquer Puna IVir 
Baji Kao, should be an army strong enougli to meet any 
possible op])ositioiJ. Whilst, then, ho comnniiiicM;^^^^^^^ 
the other Maratha princes tlie conditions of the Treaty of 
Bassein, and suggested their adluirence to those of its 
provisions wdiich secured the Peshwa against external 
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attaclc, he .rirected that his brother. Major-General 
Arthur Wejlesley, should march upon Puna with 15,000 
troojis from tbe south. At the same time ho urged upon 
the Nizam to send his contingent in the same direction, 
to be joined at a fixed place by his brother; and he 
intimated to the Commander-in-Chief in India, General 
Lake, that it was necessary he should be ready at any 
moment to commence hostilities. 

^"■^Cf&neral Wellesley responded with alacrity to the orders 
he received. With a. force consisting of one regiment 
of -hmropean and three regiments of native cavalry ; two 
regiments of Enropean and six of native infantry ; a 
proportion of artillery ; and 2,500 jVlaisur horse, he 
set out from Ilarihar, on the frontier Maisur, on the 
9th of March, and, pusliing on with all possible haste, 
effected a junction with the Nizam’s contingent on Ajiril 
15th. As he advanced the detached troops of Ilolkar’s 
army fell hack, without engaging, before him. When he 
was still some seventy odd miles from Puna, Ilolkar 
(luitted tliat city, and, leaving there a garrison of 1,500 
men, ri'tirod to Chandaur, a town distant from it about a 
hundred and thirty miles. Information of this movement 
having been prorn])tly brought to Wellesley, he detached 
General Stevtmson, with about a third of his own force 
and tlj(i Jsizain’s contingent, with instructions to post 
the latter at Gardnr, within the Nizam’s territories; 
to join then his own troops to those of the llai- 
dafabad subsidiary force ; and to await further in- 
structions on the Bhima river, near its junction with 
the INIota Mola. Warned, at the same time, by the 
small garrison left in l^una would 
probably plunder the Peshwd’s palace and then fire the 
city, Wellesley pushed on at the head of his cavalry, 
marched sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and appeared 
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before Puna on April 20th, The garrison^evacuated the 
place as he approached it, and he took possession of the 
Peshwas capit^d without -firing a shot, ^"hat j^rince, 
meanwhile, Viad remained at Bassein. But, on hearing of 
Wellesley’s movements, he^quitted tliat place, escorted by 
British troops, and accompanied by thy British Resident 
(April 27#i). On the IMtli M«-iy follov\'irjg, he re-entered 
his palace, under a salute firtal by ] British guns. 

So far, the success of Lord Wellesley’s policy had''"1:>ci*ii 
complete, Thei'ei& was, at the moment, no reason to 
despair of the acquiescence, sullen though it miglit lac, of 
Sindhia. Ilolkar, it was clear, was not prepared to enter 
upon hostilities. The Bhonsla was believed to l)e indif- 
ferent and apathetic, and was far less formidal)le than 
either of the others. Lord Wellesley, then, liad reason 
to liope that Daolat Hao Sindhia, feeling that he was 
isolated, would hesitate to imperil his own vast possessions 
by warring with the British, for an idea w^ Inch their recent 
action had rendered impossible of realisation. But Daolat 
Rao was yet young, lie had an army ])artially modelled 
on the Euro])ean system, and officered to a certain extent 
by European officers. By degrees he had been realising 
how possible it had been for iiim, had he employcul the 
preceding nine years more wisely, to realise the dream of 
his great-uncle. Acquiescence in the Treaty of Bassein 
would render that dream for ever impossible of rt'alisation. 
It was worth fighting for. lie was ready for war, and 
he would fight, lie declined, therefore, as I have told 
in a previous page, with sodkj asperity, to become a party 
to the Treaty of Bassein. To the remonstrances of the 
British Resident, Colonel (kdlins, he i^^died ' 'iffter 
my interview^ with the Bliousla you will know whether 
it is to be ])eace or w^ar.” 

On June 4th, Sindhia met that prince at Mulkapiir, on 
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the confines o(^ the Nizam's doininions. On the 8th, he 
had with liini a proloim'od interview. At the close of the 
conference ('olomd Oollins again pressed him to declare 
his intentions, but received only the re])ly that it was 
necessary that he should have ‘'^another interview with the 
Bhonsla l>efore lu\coul(i give a definite answer. It would 
seem as though the two ekiedtains had agreed to try once 
again to iiuhice llolkar to embrace the common cause, 
evasive answers each in turn gave were intended 
to gain time. For some weeks Collins displayed the 
most, .exemplary patience. \Vlien, however, he could elicit 
no satisfactory reply, the Goveriior-Gcmeral, anxious to 
know for (certain whether the twe^ clneftains were^ really 
determined on war, directed his brotlier, a lu)ut tiu) middle 
of .Inly, to address a letter to Simlliia, requesting Iiini to 
separate his army from that of tlie Ifiionsla, and to retire 
across the Narl)ada ; in which case, he was informed, tlic 
Hritish troo])S would return to their cantomneiits. To 
this request again an evassive answer was ridurned. 
I’ractically it was refused, for the armies of two cliicds 
remained united. It became, tlien, clear that the two (‘hiefs 
were bent on war, tbougli neitlier would declare it. In 
the actual state of atiairsin India., th(‘ ^larqucss Wellesley 
could not artbrd to allow the continuance of a situation so 
fraught witli danger. There must cither be peace, or 
tliere must be war — a middle coui'se was impossible. 
With a. patience which setmual to hope everything, the 
Go\^ernor-(jlenera.l bad allowed the two Maratlia chieftains 
more than two months' time to make up their minds as 
to wdiich it sliould Inx They bad met on June 4th, 
Siiuii?f^;'^tiaving pianionsly declared that after the con- 
ference lie would give a definite answer, tip to August 
1st be had (jvaded a clear re[ily, Ilis last laid been so 
unsatisfactory, alike in its spirit and expression, that 
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(volonel Collins informed him that, finding it useless to 
continue negotiations, he should leave <llTS camp. He 
quitted it accordingly on August ,3rd. His depicture, 
which Sindhia took no means to prevent, was the signal 
for the commencement of hi>stilities. 

The Marquess Wellesley, meauwtiile, as (//iptain-General 
of India, had made arrangements to meet* the issue which 
had now practically occurred. On June the 28th, he had 
instructed General Lake, who was at the frontier 
of Kanhpnr, to put the army under liis coiiiniand in a 
position to take the field at the shortest notice. Ty his 
brother, Arthur Wellesley, he transmitted at the same 
time instructions to advance on the territories of Sindhia 
to the south of the Godavari as soon as negotiations should 
bo broken off. He would do all tliat was possible to 
maintain peace, lint, should the condiu*t of the Maratlia 
chiefs force war upon him, he was did-tnanined to prosecute 
it until sucii a settlement were effected as wotild afford 
a r(iasonal)le prospect of continued ptvice and security to 
the British Government and its allies/’ With cljarac- 
teristic boldness and grasp of view, lie thus exjiressed the 
olqects which he was determined to accomplisli in the two 
spheres in winch he was about to operate, in the north- 
w^est and in the south-west. ‘‘ The first of the military 
objects was to conquer the ^vliole of that j)ortion of 
Sindhia’s dominions which lay between the Ganges and 
tlje Jamnah ; destroying completely the French force by 
which that frontier was protected ; extending the ( k^n- 
pany’s frontier to the Jamnah, and including the cities of 
Dehli and Agra, with a chain of posts, sufficient for pro- 
tecting the navigation of the river, on the rigid of 

the river.” His second olqect was to acquire Bun- 
delkhand, or, at least, that portion of it which w%ns 
necessary to secure his hold upon Agra. The political 
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objects lie airi/cd at securing by a successful war were not 
less important. ' By the conquest and permaiieiit occu- 
pation of Dehli he would obtain possession of tlie repre- 
sentative of the Mughul, the unfortunate Pliiih Alatn, 
kept virtually as a State prisoner by Sindhia, and, with 
his person, of the authority attaching to his name. It 
would be easy/he conceived, to make such an arrange- 
ment with that prince would secure his per- 
soHSf ’comfort without awakening his ambition. Then, 
in the south, he would trust to his brother to secure 
tile ‘position of the protected allies of the Britisli, the 
Ni/ain, the Pesliwa, and the Gaikwar, by defeating the 
combined armic^s of Sindhia and the Bhonsla. ^Vhen 
th(‘y bad been sufficiently, humbled, ho would then take 
measures to secure th(» British ])03ition, by compelling the 
former to surrender the port of Baroch, with tlie adjoining 
district on the coast of Gnjrat ; the latter to cede the 
the province which connected Bengal with the south- 
eastern districts known as tlic Northern Sirkars, the 
province called Katak. 

Such were his aims, l>old, practical, statesmanlike, 
necessary for tlje consolidation of the ]>ritisli jiower in 
Indi the comphnnent to the measures by which he had 
si'cured permanent predominance in the soutli, and re- 
duced the uiiwieldly jiropoftions of Oudh. And — a most 
important ciinsideration in the matter — he had not pro- 
voked the contest w hich promised to produce the magi^i- 
fiemit results I have enumerated. He had, on the 
contrary, displayed a patience quite exemplary, a desire 
to avoid war so griNMt as to have tried to the utmost a 
maiY^lflib knew that w ar meant triumph, the increase, the 
consolidation, the permanent predominance and security 
of the liritish all over India, in the north as w^cll as in the 
south. Promised on June tlie 4th a definite reply in four 
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flays to liis very moderate proposals, he badr waited more 
than eiijht weeks to receive it 'Ilien when the 

demands of the. allied princes rose with every djfy of 
delay, did ho authorise his 'aj^eiit to declare to them, in 
the manner best apj)rcciated*by Orieidals, that the day of 
grace was past; that, thenceforth, ttiey ijnsUtry tlie arbi* 
trament of the court to vviiich tU^y liad a{5j)eal(Kh Nor, 
to refer for a moment to the antec'cdent incident, the 
incident which converted the titular head of the Maifeliti 
confederation into a protected piince, can the imjiartial 
historian find words too strong to express his admiratk)m 
It luul been in the power of Sindhia to prevent an event 
so galling to his ])rid(^ 4)y occupying the same position 
himself. The opportunity for the English had become 
possible because of his sii])inencss. Here, too, tlic ])art 
played by Lord Wfdlesley was a ])art forced upon liim. 
It was his merit that he had recognised the danger 
))lanned by l^Lidliaji ; that in (piiet and calmness he had 
prepared the remedy ; and that when the occasion arose 
he applied it with a skill and a courage indicative of a 
real statesman. 

It is not iK'cessary that I should d('scril)e the details 
of the cain])aigii which followed tlu^ d('j)arture of Colonel 
Collins from the camp of Sindhia. It will sullice to say 
that Artliur Wellesley, advancing with a force of about 
9,000 men from Pniui on June the 4tb, took U]) a position 
on^he frontier of Sindhia s territories, which would permit 
of his acting whenever war should be declared. i.7n 
August the 7tli, the Governor-General issued a procla- 
mation declariiig tluit on the day previous he had 
directed the levying of war against the two 
chieftains. On the Ntli, his brother, who had hc^en pre- 
viously mstriicted, advanced against SindViia's fortress of 
Ahmadnagar, foreexi it to surrender the J2th, crossed the 
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Godavari and rcacdunl Anrangabad the 29th. 

Tiiere lie vjas but forty miles distant from the Maratlia 
army, for tlurir allied* fV)rces had the same day ascended 
the A janta Pass, and the day following wxTe'hit Jalnah. 
Wellesley, then, des|mtehing Stevenson against Jalnah, 
inarched himself down the Godavari, and caught the 
Maratluls on the banks fef the river Kaitna, their cavalry 
resting ou Pokardan, their inlantry on Assaye, on the 
nioniing of September the 23rd. Without waiting for 
Stevenson, he crossiul tlui Kaitna by a ford, attacked, and 
after a very hotly-contested battle, completely defeated 
the enemy* Ihishing on after this, his first victory, 
Welhjsley, having meanwhile, by his lieutenants, forced 
the Mirrender of the important places of Asirgarh and 
l}urh4n})ur, cauglit the enemy once again (November 
29tli) on tlie plains of Argainn. That same aft.eriiooii he 
attacked them, and inflicted upon them a second defeat, 
more decisive even than that of Assaye. That victory 
decided the w^ar in Sonthern India. 

Nor liad Lake Ixam less successful in North-Western 
and (Central India. IMarching from Kaiiliptir with an 
army about 8,090 strong on August 5th, he liad crossed 
the i British frontier the 28th, defeated the enemy’s 
cavalry before Aligarh, tlie 29th ; stormed the fortress 
of that name September Mtli ; beat tlie Maratlia on the 
Jelina niillah, six miles from Debli, on the 11th ; entered 
that city, and released from confinement the blind Em- 
pm’or, Shah Alam, the .T4tli ; defeated the enemy in front 
of Agra, October lOtli ; compelled the surrender of that 
fortress on tlie 18th ; and on the 27th started for Central 
Incliirin jiursiiit of the best army of Sindhia — that which 
had been entirely drilled by foreign officers. He caught 
it with his cavalry at the village of Laswari, after a series 
of forced marches, the morning of November 1st, and at 
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once attacked it. The enemy’s position was.^iowever, too 
strong, and was too well defended to be forced by cavalry 
alone, and Lake dre\v off to wait fcu’ his infantry. *On 
these coining up, he gave them their dinner, and then 
renewed the attack, this tijne with complete success, 
thoucrh at a heavy expenditure of life. Las\i;ari was one 
of the most decisive battles ever fWiight It finished the 
war in Northern and (^cntral India. 

But it was the liattle of Argaum, fought Noveinijei 
2!)th, and tlie events which immediately followed it which 
brought the two Maratha ])rinces to ask for pearii\ 
Sixteen days after that battle Wellesley stormed tlie 
vStrong fortress of Gualga’ili, believed by the (memy to be 
imjiregnable. It was the last blow. Two days later, tlie 
Bhonsla signed a treaty with the British by wliich lie 
yielded the province of Katak and the port of lhaleshwar ; 
renounced all his claims on tlie Nizam, including those to 
the territory in Barar to the west of tlie Wardah river ; 
and agreed to refer all disjiutes with that j)rince to British 
arbitration. Further, he promised to take no foreigians 
into his service without the consent of the British. 

Thirteen days later, Daolat Kao signed with the 
British the treaty which is known as the Treaty of Surji 
Arjangaon. By this treaty he ceded to tlie Bi itish all 
his rights of sovereignty over tke country between the 
Jainnah and the Ganges, and as well as over the terri- 
torit^ belonging to the Kajabs of Jaipur, Jodhpiir, and 
(fohad, with each of whom separate treaties were con-'*' 
eluded. He ceded Barocli and Ahrnadiiagar, with the 
territories pertaining to both : and the territory between 
the Ajanta Hills and the Godavari. Finally, lu; le- 
nouneed all claims on the Emperor, Shah Alam ; upon 
the Nizam ; upon the Pesliwa ; upon the (jraik\^ar ; and 
upon the British Government. On the other hand, certain 
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Icirids wliicl\ belonged to the family of SIndhia, in the 
districts he s ceding, were to remain in the occupancy 
of their aciual tenants ; and in the saine spirit, ))ensions 
assigned from similar lands, to tlie amount of seventeen 
lakhs a year, were to be paid as before. 

Of the t^erritories^ thus gained from the two princes, 
L(jrd Wellesley aj)j)ortioned to the Nizam the territory 
to the westward of the Wurdah, and that between the 
-^Ajriiita Hills and the Godavari ; to the Peshwa, the town 
and territory of Ahmadnagar; the rest he retained. 
\yitli the further view to place Sindhia, thus weakened by 
the war, in a position in which he could defend himself 
against Ilolkar, Lord Wellesley entered, two months 
later, into a siipplenumtal agreement with Daolat Ibio, to 
furnish liim, in case of need, with a force of 6,000 infantry 
and the usual pro])ortion of artillery. The expense of 
this force was to be borne by tlu^ ceded districts, but the 
force itself was not to be stationed within the actual 
dominions of Sindhia. This treaty was signed at Bur- 
haupur on February 27th, 1804, but events moved too 
last to allow of its conditions being acted upon. 

It has always boon something of a mystery why Jeswant 
Rao 1 lolkar had not joined Sindhia in his struggle with the 
British. Their inten^sts were identical. Jeswant Rao had 
been, moreover, in a position jH^culiurly favourable for the 
cumiuenccment of a war in alliance with Sindhia, He 
liad held Puna. He had also troops traimnl by foreigners. 
41e was daring even to rashness, and he rewsented, as 
much as did his fellow-chieftain, the intrusion of the 
English into Maratha (puirrcls. When, from their 
i^icampment at Mulkapur, Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
despatched messengers to Ilolkar to endeavour tojxirsuade 
that prince to become a party to the alliance, they had 
resolved to amuse the British agent until they could 
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receive a reply. The ^reply came, and it wa^favourable, 
Holkar sympathised with the views of the t^fo tillies, and 
agreed to join them. But the ra^pid movements ‘of 
Wellesley and Lake probably disconcerted his jdans. 
The English were too siiccesijful from the very outset ; 
and his preparations liad been made %'hen it was too late 
to interfere with advantage. Added ^o this, 1;here may have 
been a jealousy of Sindh ia, a desire to see him humiliated, 
a superlative confidence in his own ability to repair any 
damage. One fact is certain, viz., that although he took 
no part in the war, yet, no sooner was it concluded, tljai^ 
he showed himself resolved to provoke hostilities with the 
victor, ^ 

In Deceml)er, 1<S()3, Holkar had been qnfte ready. 
But by that time Ijasuari and Argauin had been fought, 
and Sindhia and the Bhonsla were suing for |)(?ace. 
Holkar then took up a position with his army on the 
frontier of Sindhia’s dominions, with the int(‘ntion of 
taking advantage of the weakni'ss to which he had been 
reduced by the British to turn and plunder him. It was 
the view of such jn'obable action on h's ])art that iiiducjcil 
Sindhia to conclude witli the British that sii])plementary 
treaty of February 27th, 1804, of which I luive spoken. 
Holkar, hearing of this treaty, changed his tactics. He; 
endeavoured to persuade Sindhia to join him against the 
British, whilst he solicited from the latter permission to 
atUck Sindhia. In both these attempts he overreached 
himsoTf. Sindhia, smarting at having been left in the 
lurch in the late war, communicat(‘d to the British the 
overtures Holkar had* made to him. The pi;rusal of 
Holkar’s letters, and the hauglrty, almost irisolmit tv.ne* 
assumed by that prince in his communications witli the 
British officials, convinced Lord Wellesley that he was 
bent on war. He sent, then^ to General Liike instructious> 

K 2 
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to oppose w<|h force any attempt Holkar might make on 
the domiiiionV of Simlhia, and on those of the protected 
aH?es of the British^ • ^ 

Geiieral Lake, struck by the hostile attitude assumed 
by Holkar, had not, on tl\e conclusion of the war wdth 
Sindhia, nj()ved balk at once, as he would have done 
under ordinary circumstances, into cantonments, but had 
remained encamped at B ana, fifty miles south-west from 
Agra, lie there when information reached him that 
Holkar had not only announced in his own camp his 
intention of making war on the British, but had barba- 
rously murdered three English adventurers attached to 
his army, who had largely iVontrihuted to his success 
in his Iasi war wdth Sindhia, because they had declared 
that whilst ready to fight against any other people, they 
would not bear arms against their own countrymen. 
I>ake, believing that a strong demonstration would suffice, 
detached a force of sipahis, under command of Colonel 
]\lonson, to protect the city of Jaijnir, which, he was 
informed, Holkar was threatening. He then marched 
l^ick slowly to Kanh|)ur. 

Monson reached Jaipur just in time to prevent the 
city from being ])lundered by Holkar. That prince fell 
back in the direction of Kota, as if in dread of an attack. 
Monson followed hinijoiirst to Kota, thence through the 
Mokandara Pass to Soiiaia. Learning there that Holkar 
was encamped on the Chainbal, some twenty-five miles dis- 
"^ta nt, Monson, thougVi he had but three days provisions w’ith 
him, started to drive him thence. On his way, however, 
he was j)orsuaded by a traitor in his camp, one Jlapuji 
*^:5inilhia, to stay his hand, and to retreat. That retreat, 
known to this day as Mon.soii's retreat, was one of the 
most disastrous, till then, experienced by any army. 
Begun on July 7th, some seven miles from Ramptira on 
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the Chainbal, it terminated on August SOtF^iud 31st, l)y 
the arrival at Agra of wretched, footsore, luflf-starveJ, 
and dispirited fugitives,” wliosc ajjpcarance ‘‘conw yed to 
the garrisou soimj idea of the Immiliat on ever iu stores 
for the general who retreats before a»barbarian enemy/’ 

General Lake, however, sj)e(?djly avdig^^d this mis- 
fortune. Marching from Kanlipur, on September 3rd, lie 
reached Mathura on October 1st. There he had hoped 
to find Holkar- But that wily chief, having succeeded in 
drawing Lake to Mathura, had himself made a dash on 
Dehli. Delili, feebly garrisoned, but animated by the 
lofty spirit of David Ochterlony, held out till Lake, 
following close ujioii his enemy, compelled llolkar to 
raise the siege. Lake, then, tinding that llolkar liad 
made a dasli into tlie Diuib, followed him thither, leaving 
General Fraser to deal with tlie smalh^r force that 
remained. ^Vhilst Fraser — and Monson, who succeeded 
to the command on his being mortally wounded — beat 
tliat force at Dig, Lake, jnirsning Ins enemy by forced 
inarches, caught him up, completely surprised and defeated 
him at Farrukhaliad, and compelh.'d him to floe with l)ut 
a small retinue in the direction of Dig. Lake carried that 
place on Christmas Day ; then set down to besiege Bhartpiir. 

Here, after a long siege of fifty-thn'c days, be was 
baffled. But he had not forgotten llolkar, Springing 
after him from the very walls of Bliartpiir, he drove him 
before him tbrongli the north-west provinees, through tlur" 
Cis-Satky States, across the river Satlaj, till he coinjielled 
him to surrender “ his wdiole kingdom on liis saddle’s 
bow/’ t hu December 24th, 18U3. • 

♦ The Deemve Battles of India (W, II. Alien Co., London), con- 
tains in full detail an account of this iVinious retreat, in wliich a force 
of from four to live thousand sipahis, led by English ollicers, baliled a 
pursuing army of 75,000 men, of whom GO, 000 were borsemon. 

t Holkads very expression. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

LAST DAYS IN INDIA. 

180 : 5 - 1805 . 

TiiTiic of tho, Board of Dircctoi^— Lord Castlereagh’s opinion — Lord 
Wollebley irf ordered to eaueel tiio treaty of Bascjoin — Further 
rohulfa — Progroris of llio Maratha war — I^ord Wellesley’s letter t»> 
Lake — Resolutions of thanks to him — Ijord Wellesley’s letter to 
the Directors — Appointment of laml (Jornwallis — Tho mnmuT 
of its comnmiiication — Mr. Ti]orntoii’s testimony to Lord Wel- 
lesl(?y’s memory. 

Before the caiiipaigii recorded in the last chapter had 
been tinished, the yreat MarqueSvS had quitted India. 
Whilst he had b(‘eii engaged in employing all his energies 
to defeat the formidable Maratha confederacy wliich 
threatened the very existence of British authority in India, 
tlie Court of Directors, true to their petty traditions, had 
been worrying him in h manner which would have induced 
any one less conscientious to resign his high office in 
disgust. The war with the Maiathas, a war which we 
have, seen was forced n}>on the ]\[arqiiess by Sindhia, had 
touched to the quick the money-grabbing instincts of the 
members of that honourable Court. When the news 
-»reached England that the war had broken out, India 
stocks, which had been at 215, fell to 1()0. This f;dl 
was naturally attributed to the policy of I^ord Wellesley. 
It was impossible for a Governor-General to commit 
a greater crime. There arose, then, against the man 
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who w\as securing permanent security British in- 
terests in India an exceeding great and Intter cry. ^Tho 
proprietors of Ifulia stock urged oil the directors, and 
these, nothing loth, used every endeavour to heap insult 
after insult on their energetic servaj^it in India. He was 
rebuked for leglshiTing when away fr.iup’his (k)uncil. 
Cases, describing individual instances of the exercise of 
Ins patronage when so absent, and tlierefore unaided by 
the concurrent advice, and unsu])j)()rted by the sanction, 
of all its members, were sent for the opinion of lawyers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the opinion so olitalned, always, fr&m 
the inaiiner in wdiicli the case was drawn, friendly to the 
Court, was at once con\lM‘ted into a. eondernnatory n^so- 
hition, and sent out to the {r(>vernor~General.* The 
clamour became so violent that even tlu^ Board of Control 
seemed to yield to it, and tlie action of Lord Wellesley in 
eornplying wdtli the urgent request of the Poshwa to 
extend to him British protection — an act which conduced 
as Miucli, at least, as any act of his reign to the ensuring 

* It would be ainusinj?, if it were not so provocaiivc of contempt for 
the potty and [uierilo policy of tlic Court of Directors, to read iUo 
reasons U[)on wliitrii tlioy and the lawyers tJjey con8ult(:<l based the ir 
condemtiatioii of tlu3 coiiduet of tlie 3Iar<iuess Wt llcHley. Wlioii, in J 80a, 
war with the Blaruthiis seemed iinmiuent. the (rovernor-General hed 
clelegab;d to LioutoUMiit-Cencral Stuart, •and ]Mit jor-Ceneral Wellesley, 
the powers necessary for dealing witli the enemy, without tlie necessity 
of making further refennee to him: that is, he antlmrist'd tliom to 
aet^s circumstances on lire spot might reiiuiro. Tlie reader w',»U 
recollect that the (lovernord Icueral was in llengal, kc-.pt there by 
ordejs repeatedly insisted upon: tlie (lenentls were in Western India; 
that there were no telegraplis ; no liorse-posts ; and tJmt communica- 
tioris took at least a fortniglit, yo4tho Direetors and their saj[>ie^it 
legal advisors Tecor<led that, in so delegating his powers, the Governor- 
General ha<l exceeded his uuthorit 5 % tliat to eruible him to delegate his 
powers in the way he had done, even to act liimsolf w hen absent from 
his council, the confirming authority of an Act of Parliament was 
required. 
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of the stability of British interests in India — was gently 
but decidedly iondemned. 

“ Til 0 eagerness,** wrote Lord Castlerongh, President ' of the Board, 
dealing with tliis question, “ witli whicli we appeared to press our 
connection upon all leudir^g States in succession, niiglit naturally lead 
them to nporeticiid, that we meant more than wo avow'od, that our 
olqect was uitiinatcly to be nfasters rather than allies, and that, having 
obtained either possession of or aV)solute inlluonoe over every Btn to, 
except the Maiatluis, with whom w'e had been in conne ction, our object 
\\£LH to obtain a similar iniliience over their councils. Under whatever 
estimale of onr views it may have been formed, the fact is indisputable 
that a general rciaignance to the British connection on tlie terms pro- 
posed, universally pievailed amongst tlie great Mamtlal powers. It was 
avoided by all as long as tlie.y lia I any choice. It was only embraced 
liy tlie peshwa when an exile from his Jimninions ; and the jealousy «>f 
it was .sue! i as to have since led Ilolkar arid Sindhia to forget their 
animosities, and to leagm.^ with the ihijah of Barar against flie Company 
and the Peshwa. How long tlio Ih'shwa will eontinne I’aithfnl to 
erigagenients which were contracted fi’orn m.*ces.sity and not from 
choice, in opposition to tlie otlier Maratlia States, i.s yet to be seen. 
The praclical question to be considered is, whether an alliance formed 
under .siicli circumsiani'es can r(‘Ht upon any other foundation than 
iiK're force: and if not, whether the means l>y wliieJi it was to be uj»- 
held are not destnicfive of its professed advantages. Tlu^ Maiathas 
have never in any instance commenced liostiUiio.s against us: so far 
then as past ex]Hirience goes, there secans to bo no st>ecia] ground to 
upi>reheud future danger from them. The French ofiic(_as in BindhhPs 
army are ja.st objects of jenloiisy, and their mixing tlHmistdves in tlio 
atfains of native [lowers nimst be w^atched, and be matter of alarm in 
[iropurtioii to the degree in which it takes jilace, and as those States 
are near to, or remote from, our possessicjiis ; but this alone cannot 
render the alliance prudent, nor is tbi.s danger at present of a inagnitude 
to call for the adoxhinn of a system otherwise of dubious policy.^. As 
hir as the ^laratha interests arc concerned, wdiat motive can tliey have 
in acquiescing in the ostensible- head of their (Miijiire Inung x>laco<l in 
our bauds? Whatever we may hold out to reconcile the Peshwa to 
the alliance, and however we may profess to r(!sp(^et his imlepeudence 
iirthe management of his own affairs, we cannot deny that in fact as 
well as in appearnnee, whilst a British army is at Puna, he can i»e 
considered in no other light than as politically dex>endent on us. The 
same motive.s wliicli before oppo.sed Sindhia and Holkar to each other 
now oppose them both to us. and tlie Rajah of Bartir joins the cou* 
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feileracy. Kor is if to expccteil tliat indopendenk States, predatory 
and warlike, can wish to make us the arbiter of tlujr destiny. To aim 
at a perin;Mient connection with tlio Manitliit powers, -iinst he,;to say 
the least of it, extrcjniely hazardous, ft be dillienU and expensive 
to estiiblish, not less dillicult and expensive to n-tain. Such a result 
w'c disavow as our objcet. a^ in ])rjnciph^ and ])otiey {lL,^'»inst the laws 
of the land ; and we should avoid therefore ri course* of* meaBures, tlie 
tendency of which leads natunilly to tliafc resiilt. may ho said, if 
the treaty jiad not been pushed with t/fe FesJiwa wliiloat Bassoin. he 
might have refused it afterwards'; hut it is doubtful whether a treaty 
BO obtained is a heneiit, or wlMither it might m>t have been better to 
let Hoikar and Sindhiil fight it out before luoposiug any pennanent 
connection. The advantages of sneh a connection, had always b(.‘en 
ov(;rrate<h By kce[)ing an army of oliservation on the froutier^aml 
not jnixing with Maratlui politics, exct?pt upon sure grounds, if we 
gained no more tliaii socnri^ig our own territory, as well as tliat <»f 
our ally, the NMzam, from insult, we escaped .war, whilst the Manitlja 
princes w'usted their strength.*’ 

Tlie lii.'ftorical stu(lt‘iit of the present day who shall read 
thefse platitudes, based upon lialf-tniths anti iinjnafeet 
ktjowledgch will rejoice that it was to the Manpiess 
Wellesley, and not to Lord (iistlereagh, that the destines 
of the British empire in India were entrusted. Whilst 
the form(*r reasoned as a doctrinaire^ the latter acted as a 
wise and far-seeing statesman. Yet the Home (Jovern- 
ment, uncertain of the Isstie, far from assuring liiin of 
their sujiport, began to take into consideration wbetlier, 
l)y bis treaty with the Pcslfwa, tlu^ treaty tluiroafter 
jiroiidly referred to as the Treaty of Bassein, the Goventfu - 
tSeneral had not exceeded his powers, and what instruc- 
tions should be sent to him to curb bis future action. Tlie 
result of these considerations was that instructions were 
sent to I.or(l Wellesley to cancel the Treaty of Bassein, 
and forbidding him to matve war with Sindlha or fvitli 
II olkar. Eortnnatoly , these instruct ions reacluMl Lon i 
Wellesley at a time when it had be(‘ome impossible to 
execute them. They reached him after he had waged 
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war with Sind>ia and the Bhonsla, and had forced both 
to sue for pea^e ; at the very moment, in fact, when he 
had actually signed that treaty with Sindhia which 
brought him vei^ nearly within the category of protected 
princes, Tlie electric ^telegraph did not, happily, exist in 
those days, or tliQ folly of the Homo Government would 
have placed British interests in India in a situation of very 
great peril. 

The Governor-General was not the less subjected, how- 
ever, to annoyances which chafed his proud spirit. In 
thov fourth chapter, reference lias been made to the 
Secretary to tlui .Madras Government, Mr. Weblie. as a 
geutleuian who had at the outset o))j)osed Lord Morn- 
ington’s polii^y. Jhit Mr. Wiibbe was a very able man, 
and, not wedded to his own ojiiiiions because they were his 
opinions, he had gradually recognised the wisdom of the 
policy wdiich ho had formerly opposed. When Lord Clive 
came to Madras as Governor he bad found in the experience, 
the knowledge, and the ready resource of Mr. Webhe, a 
sujiport upon which he could count in any emergency. 
Tlie ability and rectitude) of that gentleman had also won 
for him tiie esteem and good o])inion of Lord Wellesley. 
Yet, notwithstanding that Mr. Webbe possessed the con- 
fidence of the Governor under w hom he was iimiiediately 
serving, and of tlie Govenror-General of India, the (k)urt 
of Directors, in the exercise of their power, directed that 
he should be removed from his offic‘e. In vain did Loid 
Chve remonstrate. Vainly did Lord Wellesley inform 
the Prime Minister that the removal of Mr. Webbe would 
be a severe blow to the Government. The Court of 
Difectors wanted the appointiiient for one of their 
2 )rote/eSf and persisted in tlieir order. Rather than carry 
it out, Lord (vlive resigned his office in disgust. Lord 
Wellesley could not repress his indignation at the 
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iioftirious transacUon. He informed Mr. Pitt, in the 
letter just referred to, that the direct Ippyiutnient from 
home to the nV)st eonfidovltial office under the Governor 
“comprised every de^^ree of personal iiuli^-nity that could 
be offered to Lord Clive jwid hirnself, and the result had 
been to drive that honest, diligent,^ piy^ulent, and able 
j)u])lic servant from I ndia.’" * 

Amongst other rebuffs that were administered to him 
was one connec^ted with the proposed erection of a house 
or palace for the (iovernor-General in the j)ark of Bar- 
raekjnir. Lord Wellesley had tak(m over, o'a his 
appointment as (Japtain-Cjleneral, the residence thereto- 
fore allotted to the ('(fliimarider-in-Chiof. That residence 
was neither large enough nor commodious enough for the 
lodgment of the Governor-General of India and his 
suite. Yet it was desirable that one engaged in the 
arduous duty of governing India should possess a place 
in the country to w'hich he could occasionally retire for 
rest and recreation. No locality apj)eared to the Mar- 
quess to 1)0 so well suited for such a purpose as the park 
at Barrackpiir. It is the only pkice of enclosed ground 
in India that bears any resemblance to an Englisli park. 
No sound from tlie outer world reaches the palatial resi- 
dence. The majestic Iliigli flows calmly on one side, its 
surface gay with craft of va*ried shapes. On tlie other 
were magnificent trees, undulating grounds, and a fine 

•‘garden. Successive Govcruors-General have found tliere 

* ♦ 

a place of real solace after the tares of (.’alcutta. The 

wife of one of the noblest of them, the courageous and 
high-inintled Lady Ganiiing, loved it so rnucli that, when 
she died in India, her remains were transferred tT) the 
spot in the garden of the jmrk on which, w'hen living, she 
delighted to sit and ^aze at the river flowing beneath 
her. In this park Lord Wellesley designed to build a 
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residence vvorthjijef the representative of England's power 
in the east. He had the plans made and the estimates 
prepared. The builders were' about to commence their 
work, when the Court of Directors, delighted to thwart 
him, forbade him to proceed. »The work, in the style in 
whicli it was int€ri<l(5d, was therefore abandoned. 

The reader can well imagine how the great Marquess 
bad been cheered and delighted by the success of his 
generals in the war against Sindhia; how he had followed 
their course of victory without a check with swelling heart 
and licaming eye. He was essentially a vSoldier, and the 
campaigns, both in the north-west and soutli-west, had 
been conducted on plans, the goieral ideas of which are to 
be found in Ihs letters. In the victories which followed he 
saw not only the justification of his policy, Init the iiiij)()s- 
sibility of disturbing it ; and, in that impossibility, the 
consolidation of tiie British })ower in India. Before his 
time the great danger to that power luid lain in an union 
between the Maratlui powers. How real that danger had 
lieen any one who studies the lifii of Madhaji Sindhia 
will at once i*ecognise. There was no guai'anteo tliat a 
second Madluiji — a man with foresight as keen, with a will 
as resolute — might not again come to th(i front. It uas 
the iron will of the Marquess VV'ellesIey which, as was 
proved after his departure from India, ))revented the re- 
introduction into the (lovernmeiit policy of the principles 
of Sir John Shore. A Mavatha empire united, pitted^ 
against a British India governed on those principles, 
would at least have laid a great chance. But the Marquess 
Wellesley had rendered such a combination impossible, 
lie nad neutralised the Pt^shwa, smitten to the ground 
Smdhia and the Bhonsla, despite the factious orders of 
the Court of Directors, then fortunately on tin? bosom of 
the ocean, to leave tliem alone ; and he rejoiced, as only 
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a king of men can ijejoice, that action so necessary to the 
safety of the great trust conimitteil him had been 
accomplished before it had been possible for aiedioci;ity to 
prevent it^ lie felt that he had, m very deed, deserved 
well of his country. 

Nor, whilst I'cjoicing at tlie suc^^scss of plans which were 
his very owm, did he coinplain ^vhen rwist?)rtune followed 
the attempted execution of a project which failed mainly 
because his recommendations with respect to the carrying 
out of it had been iu?glected, althougli he knew that he 
alone would have to pay the penalty of such misfortune. 
When it became necessary for Lake to defend the allies 
of England against tdie assault of llolkar, and tliat 
general intimated his intention of detaching a force, 
under Colonel Monson, to Jaijnir, Lord Wellesley urgently 
pressed upon him the advisability of sending with it a due 
proportion of European troops. But the hot w eather had 
set in, Lake did not care to expose his Europeans, and he 
w^ould not. Monson, I have alw’ays held, owed Ids mis- 
fortune to not contirmiug his advance on Ilollcars position 
at Kampura (on theChambal). Me clianged his advance 
into a retreat because he, a man who iiad liad no 
ex]>erienco of native troops, did not care to run the risk 
of a further advance with native troops only. The mis- 
fortune that followed was due, tlum, to the neglect by 
General Lake of Lord Wellesley’s advice. But, instead 
of whiidng at the disaster, of casting the blame on others, 
TLord Wellesley met it in the w^ay natural to his lujjjle 
nature ; — 

“ I received this raoruing,” he wrote to I.ake (Sept. II th, ISOI), 
** yeuv letter of Sept. 2nd. Griev^nis and di.sastroiis as the events are, 
the extent of the calainity does not exceed iny expectation ; from the 
tlrst hour of Colonel Moij.soiCs retreat, I have always augured the ruin 
of that dotachmont, and if any part of it be saved I count it so lauch 
gain. I trust that the greater part of it has arrived at Agra, but I 
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fttar that iny poor friciiul Monson is gone. Whatever may have been 
hiy hxte, or whatov^'* the resalt of his ini.sfortunos to my own fame, I 
will endeavour tosl^eld his character from oblocjuy, nor will I attempt 
the mean pnrp/,so of sacrificing his reputation to^ save mine. Ifis 
former services and his zearontiilo him to indulgence; and, however 
I may lament and sutler lV»r his errors, I will not rc|»rofich hi.s memory 
if he be lost, or his character if hCf survive. Your letter manifests 
your usual judgment and ?jpirit. Wc must endeavour ratlier to 
retrieve than to blaVie '.vhat is past, and under your auspices I enter- 
tain no doubt of success. Time, however, is ilie main consideration. 
Every lour tliat shall lie left to tins plunderer will be marked by 
some calamity ; we must ex]»ect a creat defection of the allies, and 
even confusion in our own territories, unle.ss wo can attack liolkar’s 
main force immediately with decisive success. I trust that you will 
be enabled to assemble your army in sutricieiit time to previnit tin tin r 
mischief; I highly applaml your determination to leave nothing to 
fortniie, and rather to risk the internal tji’ampnllily of tlie provioces 
for a season, than to hazard any contest on unc(|aal grounds with the 
enemy. Ifolkar defeated, all alarm and danger will instantly vanish. 
When 1 look at the date of this h ttcr I cannot entcjrtain a sliadow of 
apprehension for the result of this war. This is the nnuiversary of tll(^ 
battle of Dehli, — a victory gained under circnmstances infinitely mme 
unfavourahlo than the present. Your triumplis of ]a.st year proeru ded 
ehii'fiy from your vigorous system of Jittack. In every war the nutive 
States will always gain couragi^ m propoition as we shall allow 
them to attack us; and I )< now that you will fihvays boar tliis in 
miiul, especially agaimst such a i>ower as Holkar. If we cannot re- 
duce liim, we have lost our ascendancy in India. You will jierceive that 
the oiily eftecfc produced on my mind by this inisfortimo is an anxious 
solicitude to alford you every aid in Kunodying its conseriuences with 
every tlogrei^ of despatch.” 

Tho men of the present j^eneration who shall read this 
noble letter will at once understand how j)roud the good 
meji and true of his day were to serv('. under such a ehicdl 
Recollect that Lord VV'ellesley knew that Monsons 
disaster would be ln.s death-warrant with the Court of 
Directors. That disaster liac) haj)peiicd mainly because 
his advice had been iu»glected. How truly royal, under 
such circumstances, is his demeanour. For Monson only 
consideration and symj)athy ; for himself a determination 
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to assuuie the entire responsibility, whilst urging Lake ro 
lose no time in retrieving the disaster* ThA, how delicate 
his advice to L^ike. The earnest wish of <iis Jieart is that 
Lake shall^ advance with all the of the war against 
Holkar, and annihilate his enemy. He thinks, in his 
heart, that Lake has not dbne wey to leave Mouson so 
far without support. But he is careful say so. He 

does not utter a word vvhicli can grate on the feelings of 
that gallant soldier. On the contra 17, he invokes the 
glories he had gained in the last war l)y prompt action ; 
indicates the danger of allowing the enemy to gather 
head and to attack ; and thus insinuates rather than 
directs the course to be f)iirsucd. How Lake respoiul('d 
to this call, how he sprjtng upon Holkar and annihilated 
him, I have already told. He, at least, appreciated the 
generous nature of his large-minded ( Viptain-General. 

Six weeks later a solace to the wound caused by 
Monson’s disaster was vouchsafed to the (iovernor-(;5enerai 
by the receipt of the nuinner in which his victorious 
campaign against the tw^o Alaratlia chiefs had been 
received in Parliament. He had the satisfaction of 
reading that in the Housii of Lords the brilliant success 
which bad been achieved was attrilmted to the vigorous 
and comprehensive system of measures pursued by the 
Marquess Wellesley for bringing the various armies with 
promptitude and effect into tlie field* In the Commons, 
Lord Castlereagh, without committing himself to the 
policy of the war, passed a glowing eulogium on the 
splendid conduct of all concerned in it, and the vote i>f 
thanks was unanimous. Even the Court of Directors, 
though they declined to j)ronounce an opinion on the 
political (juestions involved in the campaign, passed a 
resolution that : — 


Taking into consideration the (lespatches relative to the late 
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brillinnt bticoossos in the wnr with tlie Maratiia chiefs, tlK ir thanks 
he given to the IV^urqiioss Wollealey for the z'eaJ, vigofir, activity, and 
aVvility diripluyeti ii> preparing the armies of the several Presidencies 
to tale^ tln^ fioM, to wliich might Ivo attributed, in a gr("at measure, 
the rapT 1 and brillinnt siioecsses which lia<l crowned the British arms 
in the J^^ast Indies.” 


The Court of Proprietors, hitlicrto so bitter agrainst 

ft ^ ^ ... ~ 

liirn, r(M‘onled their approval in identical terms. 

It can easily be -uiiderstood, especially by those who 
have had experience of India, why votes of thanks, 
unaccompanied by expressions of approval of policy, gave 
no -satisfaction to Lord Wellesley. The actual expression 
of thanks was, he knew well, his due, and could not be 
withheld Without a public scandcd. l>iit there was one 
sentence in tlu‘ preamble to the resolution which seemed 
to him to comjiromise liis position in India. In that 
preamble the Court had declined to express an opinion as 
to tlie origin and justice of the war. Lord Widlesley felt 
that he ‘could not publish in the Calcutta Gazette the 
vole of thanks without at the same time publishing the 
preamble. The determination,” he wrote to the (>oin:t, 
some inontlis later, when exjdaining why, when lie pul)^ 
lislied in the Gazette the resolution conveying the thanks 
ot* the Court to other officers therein named, he had 
withheld all mention of himself : — 


“expressed lo witlibold all judgment upon tbo original justice, 
necessity, an<l policy of the war, could not luivo been publislied in 
li^lia by a fornml act of the Oovernmout without conveying ha 
universal impression of doubt and ambiguity respecting the stability 
of every arrangoment connecled with the i>rogress and success of our 
anus, Tlio permanency of all treaties of peace, partition, subsidy and 
alliance must liavc beoji oxpo.sed t<,» liazarU by such a public declara- 
tion, proceeding from the high authority of your Honourable Court 
and the Court of Proprietors; and announced by your Covernnient in 
India, to all your subjects, ilcpcndents, and allies. It could not be 
suiiposcd that either your Honourable Court or the Court of Pro- 
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prielorB would trytlio juitioe of our cuiise by tlie of our arni!?i; 

ilio prowporous result «)f tlie war, tlierofore, could not have removed 
tlie doubts of its justice arising from the reserv^^ionj^ expressed in 
your resolutions; a«d the irrosistlblo* infer^mee in the minds of all 
Native StalLS^vvould have been that your Honourable Court and thi^ 
(■-ourt of Proprii tors might ultimately censuro tho wliole transaction; 
while th(3 general famti of your erj^jity ant^ imagnauimity would luivo 
precluded any supposition that in coTideiiiiiinjy^ tke justice of our 
oause, you would retain ilie fruits of yon# success, or enjoy tho Ixmetits 
of the p<;*ace, wliile you repudialotl the necessity ami policy of tho war. 
If the origin and policy of the war shall ultiiiiately ho condoinned, and 
the treaties of ])eace, subsidy, and alliance, shall iinally bo abrogatc<l 
by the commands of yonr Honourabh*. Court, those commands will hi' 
issiuid ill such lorms, arul accomjianied l>y such anangeinents, as shrill 
render tho execution of your orders an additional Jinlwark to the 
public safety, and a fresh security to the public faitli. During what- 
ever* interval of time yonr Ifonourablo Court may be jdeased to 
suspoml your dist.ormimition, it would neltlHu* b(3 consistent witli tho 
welhire of the Honourable Company in India, nor with tho re.spt'ct 
due to your high authority, that oiu^ of your servants, for the gratitica- 
tion of personal amljifci<m, by tlie ostenlatious disjrlay of the lionours 
Avhich you liad been i)loase<l to confer upon liim, siiould [rursiio a 
Cinirse wldch miglit embarrass the free and dt lilaaate, exercise ol’your 
wisdom and justice in a matter of tlie utmost importance to the 
national inleresls and honour; or that, by a ju’oinatun^ and unseasoii* 
able puldication of your fa voiira I )I(,3 acceptance of his services, the 
same servant should risk tin? main object of those services, and 
endanger the iminodiati; security of a great [)olitic{il system of 
arrangemeut wliich it might po,s.>,ih]y he yonr future i>leasur(! to 
conlinii.’’ 

As a spccinicii of iiiiislied iroyy this letter is not to l)e 
siii’passed. The writing: of it relieved the mind of tlh» 
injured and offended Proconsid, He showed plainly to 
tlur honourable masters who had been unalde alike to * 
appreciate him, or the real interests of the country they 
had invitetk him to administer, how little he was affected 
by their praise or their dispraise. His mind was wholl/ 
absorbed by a desire that the India which he had 
received from them weak, threatened, so terrified that it 
dared not make preparations for war lest it should 

L 
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provoke warj^j^iily one amongst thr,ee rivals for empire, 
should he trapfcrred from his hands to those of his 
successor throng, cornpnct, predominant^, ready for any 
action and for any emergency, lie was proudly conscious 
that, despite the inmiTuerable obstacles east in his way by 
masters incapable of ^Appreciating him or the condition of 
affairs in Inditl hh haff accxunplished that end ; and he was, 
therefore, utterly indifferent as to whether such masters 
should dole out to him praise or blame. lie, at least, 
had faith in tlui verdict of posterity. 

^How Lake had avenged the retreat of Monson I have 
told in the previous chapter. But his repulse atBhavtpffr 
had again roused ho{)es in th^‘ breast of Hindlna, who, 
asked by Mr. Jenkins, the British Ivesident at his (Jourt, 
to explain his pi'eparations, proceeded to tlu^ length of 
seizing the peu'son of that minister and plundering his 
j)ro])erty. Although lie apologised for this insult by 
casting the blame on others, he still continued his pro 
parations, and, but for an opportiuui meeting with llolfcir, 
and the disclosure at that meeting of tlic divergent views 
entertained by the two chieftains, would ])rohably have 
jiroceeded to hostilities, ('onvinced at that meeting that 
llolkarwas impossible as an ally, he made his .suhinissioii, 
dismissed his warlike minister, and adojited a peaceful 
programme. But in the, meanwhile, events were occurring 
in England whicli were to relieve him and tlie native 
jjriiices of India, of the watcliful glance which had noted 
•^and had liaffled all their intrigues. The news of MonsOn’s 
retreat, which reached Juigland early in 1805, gave the 
(lourt of Directors the ojijiortunity for which they had 
i'cen longing. Up to tha^. time, although they had hated 
J.ord Wellesley they had bowed the knee to his success. 
I)(ffeat, exaggerated as to its possible consequences, as all 
defeats are exaggerated, gave tliein the chance of in- 
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dulgirig in their personal feelings. The scrond Ministry 
of Mr. Pitt was weak at home, and waj t(JO burdeiuid 
with the res])onsiJ)ilities of the war with Napdleon, t6 l)e 
able to pay* much attention to India. The opportunity, 
then, was not to be h)regone. Lord Cornwallis, who had 
alrea<ly liehl the high office of (Governor-General, and 
wlio, it was known, condennied t\»i policy ot* the Manitha 
wars, was asked if he would go out to succeed Lord 
Wellesley. The old inau, not so accustoiued to victory 
as Wellesley, at first declined. Much entreaty, liowever, 
procured in the end a reluctant conscuit, and he s(‘t out. 
He landed in (>alcutta July 30th, 1805. 

Thci manner in whicb^ Lord Wellesley heard of the 
ap))ointment of a successor was worthy of tlie ( 'ourt he 
had served so well. They did not, in the first instance, 
communicate jjersonally with liim. 


“ I'n May, 1805,’* writcsi M r. Torri iis, in hi.s iMtori'jsthig l>io_urai)hy ot 
thri MarquofeB IVellosloy,* ‘‘‘ twj> were rec«: ivc(] in CJaiciOta by 

route, announciiyiij re-a|>point.in(nO, oT Lord (JoriiWiillis 
to liie Oovcriiov-Goneralship of India. One of ilietjo lett(.‘r.s \v,\^ 
leceiN’od by Mr. J. AbiXandcr, tlio oiJicr l)_v JMr. U'ucJvaa'. Both 
i;oiiilemcu delcriniiied to keoj) their inforjnation to tlieniHolves ; hut 
a. rmnour was .soon in circulation to tlie cUeefc that ov'erlaiid lettcas 
liad bcea received iu ( nlcntln, and Lord Wclh wh'y seid Tor Mr. Tiicic^ r. 
At'ter some conversation, tin* (iovernor-Gmit nd exclaimed : ‘ 1 iu.-ar 
you have received bdters IVom England.' Mr. Tucker asscjibid, and 
Lord AVellesIey asked, ‘Do llu.w c«nit:rtu any u«::\vs of impcutiince.v’ 

• TJio a])}K>i]itjn(‘Mt of Lord Ctuaiwjiili.s,’ wa.s Uuh r(,‘|dy. Tlie areom- 
pliwshed actor was too nuicli master of him.self to indicate by lfj*.>k ni' 
gesture any opinion of the cdioicc which liarl been made. But h<- laid ♦ 
abundant information from confidential .source's of tlu^ reasons which 
had led to it, and In* well knew that it implied tlio reversal, in many 
essential particulars, if not the general renunciation, of his coijipre- 
hensivo policy/’ 

Monson’s retveat had injured British prestige in India 


* T?te Marquees Wellesley, ArchUf^ci of Emiyinf : an llUtaric Var- 
irait. Chatto & Wimlus, 1880 . 
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only to an extriiiit which the victoricf^ of Lord Lake, the; 
following- year, we;rt; able to repair. The effect of the 
same retreat in Engjand w^as to cause the reversal of a. 
policy which had been successful in all its bearings : which 
had ensured predominance .to England and security to' 
protected pripccs : \Vhich had, thend’ore, been nierciful 
in its action, ensuring the weak ]>rotectIon against tlu; 
strong. All this was now to be reversed. Tlie protected 
j)riiices of liajpiitjina were to be delivered to the tender 
mercies of freel)ooters like Amir Khan, and robbers like 
tl’e Pindaris. The rule of murder and plunder was to 
succeed the era of peace and j)ros|)erity ; and another 
war, w'aged by a Governor~Co.meral a])proaching more 
nearly to the Wellesley type, was recjuired to restore 
Central India, after an inten*egnum of twelve years, to 
the state in -whicli he had left it. 

The great Manjuess has been avenged. Even the 
India Office has paid a. tribute to his memory, full of 
ap})reciative justice. The historian of tliat august body, 
Mr. Thornton, concludes the record of the events of the 
brilliant rule of the Marquess Wellesley, with the follow- 
ing eloquent summary, to which the posterity who have 
witnessed in India the effects of his administration, will, I 
am confident, enthusiastically subscribe. 

“Tlio unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquess AV^diesloy’s adinitiLStra- 
Hon lias [jerliapB 1 ended to obscure tbo ran; qualities which led to its 
success. Tile first of those qualities was his extraordinary sagacity. \lo 
^^saw the true position of tl)e Briti.sh Govonnnent in. India — a vision 
withheld not only from his predecessors, but from bia oontomporaries. 
It is common to say of tlio great minds whoso gciiiua stands out in bold 
relief amid universal tameness, that they are beyond their age; and if 
CVer this were true of living ifian, it is of the IMarquess Wellesley. 
His mind was not led captive by words— it was not to bo trammelled 
by conventional opinions. He neither gave credence to tlio prevailing 
cant of his lime on the subject of India, nor affected to give credence 
to it ; and this leads to the notice of another striking point in his 
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character — the manly bohlne.ss with which ho avowed and mainfainod 
opinions not liglitly lornnrd, and wliich ho the^icforo felt wore imt 
lightly to bo abandoned. Tho vigour with wliicii he carried into 
action the gyeat plans wIilcli his genius suggested is scarcely 
remarkable than Jjis sagacity. When r(3SoIved to strike a l)low at 
Maisur, he was met by tiillicnltk« which ^ordinary minds would ha ve 
deemed insuperable. lie <lotermined that they slionhl bo overipoiiio, 
and they wore ovm’come. The same <#eterini.natimi of purpose — th<i 
sumo unshrinking energy — are manifeste*! in his transactions with 
Arkut, with Oudh, with tlio Fe&hvva, and indeed in all the principal 
ads of Ids govt>rnn)enf . Like all tridy great men, he was not the 
slave of circninstaucos — ho made circumstances promote his purposes. 

“Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse alike to their posscijsor 
and to the world, according to the nso made of ihoni. Those of tho 
Marquess Wclh sl(;;y wmo invariably directe<l to tlio higbest and best 
ends — the promotion of peaf<?, of tlio interests of the two connlrh s 
witli widely lie was counceted, with one liy birth, and with thci other 
by otlico — and to the liai>pincs.s of mankind, lie laid in India the 
foiiiidations of peace and of increasitig pn»sperily, and if tho super- 
strnoturc was not conijdcted in accordance willi tho original design, 
tho crime rests on the licad tif others, 

“In describing tlio characha's of great men, tho speck of human 
infirmity, wldch is to be. tVauid in all, should jiot bo passed over. The 
]M:i.r«iuess Wellesley Nvas ambitious; but liis ambition songlit gratifica- 
tion not in mere personal aggraMdisoment, but in connecting his own 
fame with that of the land to wlricli lie belonged, and of the Govern- 
ment which he adniluistcred — in tho dilfusion of sound and liberal 
knowledge, and the extension of the means of happiness among 
mdiions of men wlm knew not his person, ami sojne of tliciii scarcely 
his namex That name is, liow<.‘Ver, stamped for over on tlioir history. 
Tlio British Govornmont in India mayji.iss asvay ; its duration, as tar 
as human means are eoriccrno4l. will depeml on tho degroei in winch 
the. jxilicy of the ' Marquess M'ellesley is mainiained tir abuLKloned - - 
but wbatover its fate, or tho length of its existence, tlie name and 
iTveimiry ot tiie greatest statesman by whom it was ever administejcif 
are i m peri sh al >le. ’ ^ 

I make no apology for the ^length of this extract It 
conveys, in terms as true as they are precise, the verdict 
of hist<,)ry regarding the Indian administration of tlie .Mar- 
quess Wellesley. He who recorded that verdict w^as not 
a personal follower of the great Proconsul. He was, on the 
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contrary, an oHicial in tlie service of that India Office, 
which had iheeli the bitterest o}>])OTient of the Marquess 
^\^ellesley during tiie last four years of bis administra- 
tion, commissioned by timt office? to write such a history 
of the Britisii admioistratidn of India as they could 
])lace in the haud'j of tliqir covenanted civil servants when 
tl u?y started for that country. To each civil servant a 
copy of Thornton’s History was invariably given on his 
appointnuint. Ilie book may therefore l)e regarded as 
stainped with the approval of the India Office. It is for 
tliis reason that I tiavc preferred that the estimate of Lord 
Wt'ilesloy’s administration, an estimate in wliich I 
entirely concur, shoidd be drawn from a souree*not unduly 
prejudiced in his favour, for it is the source whence 
])r(jceeded the most persistent hostility to him during his 
tenure of the chief authority in India. 
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CHAPTEIl ix.. 

YEARS OF DISAFl’OINTJl EXT. 

180(J-18()D. 

TiOrd Wellesley’s return — Mooting witli his f;i.uiily — D< ath nf Mr. 

— Piiuirs attack — Other IVn'Uaiucuiary eiKiuirios — Tlu^ diiiuev at 
Aliuaclv s — 1’ro.vpocts of oilice — S}*ct.!ch in tiio Ilonso of Lords-- 
Tlie mission to Sovilh^-^Sir Artliiir W(‘lh^sley^s |)Osition — Lonl 
Wellesley is fif»j>ointed to the Fojeigii Ollico. 

The Mauquess Wellesley, who rcturiied to England 
the boginning of 1S()(), was a diHerent nian to the Lor<l 
Mornington who liad (juittoil Englond to govern India in 
1797. ilis seven years’ J^roconsulship had given a force 
to his will and a stnnigth to his character, vvliich tended 
to make Itiiu intolerant of the opinions of those who 
dlifered from Itim. lie had fed on the ohedience which 
had been freely render(*d to every utterance, until he had 
come to stand in need of such condiment. 'J^he voyage 
home in the stately ludiaman had not broktni him in to 
the new life that he felt awaiting him. He could not 
realise to himself how it would be in the world which lie 
tm,d in a great m(.*asure forgotten. His highly nervoiJi 
nature became excited beyond measure as the hour for 
diseniharkation arrived. Then the disillusion was com- 
plete. The master of millions found himself but one of 
the herd. The exact facts art^ so grraphically U»ld by Mr. 
Torrens that 1 willingly extract the passage: — 

‘‘liftdy Wellesley aiul her clnUlniu awaited him on lumlhig, uiul 
several private frieuds [uvssed round him with kind weleomcs. Tho 
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Port Admiral wj^j aLso thoro, and certain lAilit.iry officials eager to 
sec tlie little man of whom they had licard so mueJj, and of being 
able to say Ih^d. IA 3 iiad sliukon tliein by the hand, a familiarity the 
thought of wliieli liad never occnrj’tMl to him. Thc-re was, in short, no 
lack of fuss and even of allbetlon ; enough to content any ordinary 
genernl or envoy returning home. Put lie was neitlicr. He had been 
playing kiiig until the rai#die<l atmosphere of kingsliip luni become 
so bfibitnal that lf\0 umrk. of couinionpl;u?e in the best room of the l>est 
inn in a liiiJf-ligliled seaport ibwn almost stint d him. Had the stie- 
<'.easor of Aurangzib come to this? TJiere he was, with wife and 
children, and two or three friends from town, after all liis inifiersona- 
tion of paramounl po^ver and imjiorsonation of Oriental magnilicejiec, 
made much of by vulgar w'aitors just like any other Iri^h Hanpu ss on 
hia travels. H*..- did Ids best to look plciased and lie gracious, but Ids 
morlitieation w^is nnspi^akable ; aiitl ere tlinner time was liaJf over bo 
broke out in expletives of impatience tliat madi? t)io circle share. 
Hyucintbo (his wife) furgidting all Ibai laid clianged their lot in lif*. 
since the tinu; when as a youtld'nl and hartiiy known oOicial he had 
sat at lier fcid adoringly, said, with an unluclcy laugli, ‘Ab. ! you 
must not think you are in India still, wliere (everybody ran to obey 
you. They mind nobody iicre.’ Tijc diseiichantment w^as complete. 
He rose early from tabh,' and withdrew, saying Im was ill, ajid must be 
left alone; nor could an}' subsequent explanation or exjjostulation 
mend th(; math'r, it was tJn^ foretaste of a long course (M* disappoint- 
ment and vexation, wdioily unanticipated, that was in store for him.” 

I hav(i tlie more readily made this extract from Mr. 
Torrenss book, because it furnishes the keynote to the 
subsequent career of the Marquess ; to the reason of his 
practical disa])|)earauee in 1812 from the IViriiamentary 
arena. Autocratic sway had made it impossible for his 
nature to bend. lie must be first or uothino^. The same, 
it is true, might be said of Mr. Pitt. But Mr. Pitt had sc 
established himself by abilities displayed in Parliament, 
that not only was lie admittedly first, but there was not a 
second. There was no other under whom he could serve. 
Tne Marcpiess AVellesley had yet to make a name on the 
field of l^nglish politics; and althougiriiis old friends and 
associates were willing to give him an equal chance with 
themselves, not one of them was prepared to admit as 
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incontestable the ])ieclominance of abilitf which, in his 
h(ii;jrt, he clai!ne(l for himself. 

Wellesley riiturried to find his old friend *and master, 
William P^tt, dying*. The great minister was at Bath, 
trying to shake off the goul; and stoinach-ailinents which 
tormented him. On his return Whence .to Putne\*, he 
wrote an afFoct.lonate letter to Wellesley begging him to 
come and see him. Wellesley savr liim there, and pressed 
his emaciated hand a few days before he diinl. In him 
he felt lie had lost Ins best and truest friend. 

No long time elapsed before another revelation filled 
to the brim the cup of bitterness of which tlie ex-Pro- 
consul was forced to diink. lie knew that Ix.'i deserved 
wadi of his conutry. Knowing tliis, he found it diliicult 
to realise tliat, instead of being grt'etcal as a conqueror, 
he was to be accused as a criminal. Tlie jicrsecuting 
mania which had helped to drive Clive to a jircmatnre 
grave, whicli had embittered the middle life of Warren 
Hastings, \vould not siiare their brilliant succ(‘ssor. His 
first accusin' was one Pauli, originally a llnendrapcr, who, 
having made a hatunc in India, had obtaiii(.‘d, in June, 
1805, a seat in Parliament Jt was tlic object of this 
man to obtain notoriety by the deimneiation of some 
eminent personage, and, having been in Oudh whilst the 
Maivpiess Wellesley was Gowrnor-Gemvral, he jiitclied 
upon him as his victim. To ensurci siqiport in his denun- 
♦^•iations, he wrote to Lord Folkestone, addressing liirn 
as the only man untainted by corrujitlon,’’ to inform 
him that he had taken measures to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament “ in order to make the conduct of the late Viceroy 
the sulqect of legal investig^^ffciori.’^ I'ollvestone, a ft^atlfer- 
brained extremisf, fell into the trap, and agreed to support 
Pauli. Meanwhile, Grenville and Fox had formed the 
Ministry know^ii as the Ministry of “All the Talents.’* 
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It IuIkS been sakl that on this oeeasion*^office was oflered to 
Lord Wellesley, but that he declined to accept it until 
Pauli’s threfCUnied clu^jrges should Ijave been disposed of. 
It would seem, however, that though his name was men- 
tioned, no olKee was actually fdTered him. The fact that 
Pauli was a follower ofTox, and had b(*en encouraged by 
tliat statesman ‘ancl by <i>heridan to persevere in Ins 
charges, whilst yet Fox was in opposition, rendered it 
impossible that any such oiler should be made. Fox, 
however, expressed to Pauli his ho])e before Parliament 
metj tliat, as Sheridan and Francis had drojiped their 
intended interpc^llations regarding Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct towards tlie Nawab oF tthe Karnatik and the 
Maratluis, Pauli would do the same regarding Oudh. 
Pauli refused. 

(Ju January 27th, ISOO, Pauli moved for the papers 
wliich were necessary to substantiate his cliarges against 
Lord Wellesley, 'J’iiuse charges w(n*e printed on May tlie 
28th following. The gist of them was that, wdiilst the 
Nawab- Wazir of Oudh had fulfilled all his obligations to 
the British Government, Lord Wellesley, as the agent of 
that Government, had excited liis subjects to rebel against 
him ; had then occupied Oudh ; and, by threats made by 
his brother, Henry, compelled the Nawab to yield a large 
j)oi‘tion of his doniinions. Before these charges could be 
debated, Fox had died (vSepteraber 13th), Parliament had 
been dissolved, and the Duke of Portland had beconicb^ 
FVime Minister. In the iiew^ Parliament no place was 
found for Mr. Ikiull. Lord Folkestone then took up the 
fallen mantle, and formulated his charges. In the debate 
up(vn them he had, however, 'but scant support, and on a 
division (March 8t!i, 1808), only thirty-diie votes were re- 
corded in his favour, whilst a hundred and eighty-tw'o con- 
curred in negativing the motion. A subsequent resolution, 
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approving of the Ifarquess Wellesley’s cl)n(luct in tlie 
matters referred to, was moved by Sir Jolin Anstruther, 
and carried triufnphantly. Uiuietei’red by tlds exja'cssioti 
of opinion, another youthful grievance-monger, Sir 
Tiiomas Turton, brought <i>rward, in May following, a 
motion for the impeaciliinent of the Marquess on, the 
ground of his conduct tcnvards^ the IS^awTib of the Kar- 
natik. J>ut his s})eech, in the course of which he charged 
Lord (dive and the Marquess witli having connived at the 
murder of the heir to the masnad^ was listened to with 
indignation, and his motion was negatived without a 
division. Thei'C'upon, Mr. Wallace xnovi^d a vote expres- 
sive of the a])])roval of# the House of Lord Wellesleys 
conduct in the circumstances referred to. This motion 
was carried witli but uineteen dissenticnits. Thus was tlu^ 
last occasion on which the charges against Lord Wellesley 
were brought under the notice of l^irlianumt. 

To dispose of tlie charges ai>'ai]ist Lord Widlesley in 
Parliament, 1 have ontstri)>perl the ri'gular course of liis 
life. It deserves to be stated tiiat the [KU’secnfion, ef 
which he was the objeet, only coniirmed liis friends in 
their attachnamt. On March 22u(h a public dinner 
was given to him at Ahnack’s. liis old friend Oeneral 
Harris (of Seringa palam renown) ..was in the chair, sup- 
ported by some of tlie most illustrious men in England. 
The Prime Minister, Lord (Irenville, was unable, through 
Sllness, to attend, but he wrote to say that it would have 
given him no ordinary pleasure to hear his testimony, ndt 
only of affectionate regard for the guest of the (ivening, 
hut of respect for the splendid services he had rendered 
to his country. • 

When, in 1807, (jcorge III. dismissed Lord (irenville s 
Ministry for refusing to give a pledge, in writing, never 
again to reopen the question of the removal of the disa- 
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bilitios on Jlcdriian Catholics, there \Vas again question of 
offering a seat in the Cabinet to Lord Wellesley. Jlr. 
IV^arce, in tiie lileuioirs already referred plainly states 
that the King actually made the oiler. I do not find that 
it went quite so far as that The views of J^ord Wellesley 
regarding the crnancijfation of the Catliolics were those of 
the fallen Adiiiiiii^tratioie It is highly improbable, there- 
fore, that the King should have desired to have Ins services. 
There was mncli talk, undoubtedly, about his admission, 
and a desire was exj)rcss(‘d in many quarters that he 
should be included in tlie new arrangements. It is 
clear that if, as Mr. Torrens states, “Canning was offered 
the Foreign 1 )i?})urtm<mt, but tohUihe Didvo that he would 
give way if Wellesley or Malmesbury would accept it,” 
he iniglit have had office had he chosen. The I’oreign 
Office, moreover, was the office whidi, of all, he would 
liave preferred. As he did not take office, I am con- 
strained to ljeli(?ve that tlie fact that Panirs and Folke- 
stone's charges wmc still hanging over him ])roved the 
stumbling block on both sides, and that there was a 
mutual understanding that no serious offer should he 
made until those charges should iiave been disposed of. 

On February 8th, 1808, the Marquess spoke for the 
first time in the House of l.ords. Tlie occasion was 
historic. The Government, moved to enei’getic action by 
the disclosure of the secret arrangeincnts made between 
Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit, had despatched 
ffeet to CJopenliagen, to prevent, by a pronqit seizure of 
the Banish lleet, the transfer of that fleet to the French 
Emperor. On the date above mentioned, the Duke of 
Norfolk moved, in a liostiieosense, for tlie production of 
papers bearing on the subject. The Ministers refused 
them, and the Marquess supported the Ministers. Again 
I quote from Mr, 'J\^rrens : — 
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“ As spcioTi as tlie niovoi^of the. aiijeinluient sat down, lio (tfio Marqnoas 
AVellt sley) rose, and thougli intensely nervous and anxious, with the 
imperturbable calm and consumniate air of ease he, knew .so well liow 
to assume, lie cnfcc’«‘ed at lengtli -upon tlie antcccflmti; and strategic 
circvnnstanccvs (.>f the situation. In tlio of Tjord llawkeslniry 

(afterwards l.’renii<‘T), the cause, not so much of niinisters as of tlM.> 
country, was succe.ssfully niaintain^*d by liis eloipiont ami argumentati vo 

speech Next to the great oratoricifl snecf ss of Canning, whoso 

3natclde.s.s eloquence J^rskine said ]ia<^far exci»er[f»l anytliing lie had 
heard in Parliament, tlie honoura of the debate weiv. accorded to 
Wellesley.” 

The Ministry obtained a large majority. 

Soon after the charges brongiit in the House of (\)ni- 
mons by Pauli aiid bis confederates had been triumphantly 
disposed of, the Ministry had an o)>portuTnty of oflering 
to Lord Wellesley employment, wltich, not uncongenial 
in itself, might prove the stepping-stone to the Cabinet. 
^Sir Jolin Moore, sent to command the British army in 
Portugal, which was to lend its aid to the iuhalhtants of 
the Iberian Peninsula in their stnigglo against Naj)olcon, 
had been n'peatcdly urged l)y the British minister to the 
Supreme Junta, Mr. llookham Frere, to mareh on Madrid, 
and thus linisti t!u^ war. The re])resciitatlons of Mr. 
.Frcre were so strongly worded, and profe.sse(l to be based 
upon such accurate knowdedge, that Moore, against his 
better judgincut, quitted Lisbon in October, and crossed 
the frontiers of Spain. There Tie discovered that all 
the Spanish armies laid been beaten by Naj)oleon, and 
that he himself was in danger of being cut off. Me liad 
**10 choose between a retreat Into Portugal, and a march 4 )f 
great danger, l)ut wdiich would enable liini to unite all his 
troo|)s, on Corunna. With characteristic chivalry, he 
chose the latter course, and^conducting an arduous retf eat 
‘‘ with sagacity, firriuiess, and fortitude,’' saved the honour 
of the British army, and his own — at the cost of his 
valuable life. The Ministry, rightly appreciating the 
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circumstances, resolved to send the Marquess Wellesley as 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Seville, to arrange a common 
mode of actloiu, with the Spanish Junta, ^ and to entrust 
the commarid of the army In Portugal to his brother, 
Arthur. The combination had worked well in India. It 
w^a.s anticipated it wjjuld produce equally satisfiictory 
resuits in the. Peninsula. The appointment of the 
Marquess, gazetted April 30th, 1809, was well received 
by the nation.* 

The student of the history of the period will recollect 
tliat at the time when this appointment was made, Austria 
was just engaging in that war of 1809, which she had 
planned with so muc>h ul.»ility, and whici), at its outset 
seemed to promise so much suect^ss. Her eai‘ly victories 
sugg(^sted to a section of the Cabinet, and, as it proved, a 
too p()\V(‘rful siictlon, to attempt a diversion in .Holland 
w4iilst Napoleon should be entangled on the Danulx!. 
They planned, tlnn’efore, the fatal ex|)(Mlitlon to Walcheren. 
The keen mind of the iManpiess VVelk\>ley recognised at 
once that an expedition to the coasts of [lolland, whilst it 
would almost certainly prove abortive, could be atteinptc'd 
only at the expense of the eflicieiicy of the army whieh 
his brother Avas to command in Portugal, and the eUbrts 
of which he was to facilitate by his diplomacy. He 
represented liis views uii this subject Avitli great force to 
the Ministry, and, when he found that liis arguments 
availed nothing, feeling that any words he miglit speak to 

^ T])e TiiueA wrote of it; We eoiisidcir Mie Jippoijitnicnt an 
unequivocal pliul^e given to tin' nation by Minislers that they are 
resolvoil to adopt no half nieasni‘e.s. to j)ur5?ue no system of cold oj- 
timid t>recantion, to leave no outleia for irresolution or vacillation. 

I /.wh \WdlesleY cannot be an instruiuent for sucli purposes; he pos- 
sesses one of the cardinal virtues, fortitude, which we would at the 
present moment place above tiro othci-s, because it is that which the 
necessities uf the liour render indispensable.” 
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the Junta would be thrown away unless he hacf an army 

to support them, he resigned his office. Ills intimate 

friend, Canning^ who was then Foreign Se^*rel ary, induced 

him, towards the end of June, to recall bis resignation, 

on the condition that his brother, notwithstanding 

Walcheren, should have an adeqjjate number of troops 

under his command. Me went, they, ♦and arrived at 

> ♦ * » ■ 

Cadiz just as the l:)ells of the cathc^dral were ringing a 
joyful peal for the victory of Talavera. lie was received 
there v^itli every dcmionstratjon of honour. A flag, one 
of the many cai)tured by the Spaniards when Dupont's 
army surrendered, was placed on the ground, so thalr on 
landing lie might tread upon one of the emblems of 
Napoleon\s power ; aufl r(‘prescntatives of every class 
thronged to bid him welcome. A similar reception 
awaited him a few days later at Sevilk'. 

Tlui Maniuess had not, liowever, lieen many days at 
his post before he discovered the striking contrast between 
the ])romises of the Spanish Government and their jier- 
fonnances. His brotlier had, it is Inie, won the battle of 
Talavera, but he could not disguise from liimself that lu^ 
was in an eminently false position; that be was greatly 
indebted for his vk'tory to the jealousies of each other of 
the French marshals ; and that his ;irmy was in want of 
food, of clothing, of shtflter. So Tti^ilorahle was its con- 
dition that Artliur Wellesley Hared not leave it to visit 
his brother : — 

"‘A- Htiirviu" niniy,” he ^vr^>tc^ (August Stli), ‘‘is wnrsi.; Iliniv iicyie. 
•^rho so]<liri\s lose tlioir (li.sci[>liuo aiifl their I'iu-y i>lin)(]or <^ven 

iu tlie presence of tlieir oOtccu’S. TJie Jire rlitscontt iilcd, end 

ulmorit .MS bncl as the lueu ; and with tlio army which a fortnight ago 
beat double their :numl>erH, I should now hesitate to meet a French 
corps of half th(ur strength.’' * • 

Just at this time came news of tlie battle of Wagram, 
fought a month eailier, and wliich was the jirclude to the 
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cessatum' of liostilities between iS?i\j>oleon and Austriii- 
The intelligence, unwelcome as it was, only incited the 
Marquess to renewed efforts to strengthen his brother 
before Napoleon should be abhi to pour his Regions into 
Sj)ain. Kut hi) found the work heartbreaking. He could 
have borne far better a. positi’Te refusal to send the supplies 
of \^hlch the UAnv stood in need. Hut wlien, in the most 
cordial manner, the Spanish Minister assured liim that 
tlio su])])]ies liad been sent, and gave him the dates of 
their des|)atch, and a list of their nature, and when, sub- 
sequently, he discovered that the statement was absolutely 
untrue, that no sujqdies liad even been collected, then lie 
realised the intrinsic weakness of his position. Hctweeii 
two contracting parties there must be an element of trust, 
or business becomes a farce. In dealing with tiie Spanish 
froverunient that basis was wanting. \\h)lles]ey speedily 
realised tljat their most solemn assurances were not to be 
believed. 

Tl)e threat that the British army would retire into 
Portugal prod iu*e(l some amelioration in the position; not, 
however, until the retrograde movement liad actually 
begun. Furtlun’ observation convinced the Marquess that 
the task upon which lie and hivS l)rother were engaged 
presented extraordinary difficulties of another character. 
Of the Spaniards lie wrote thus to (banning : — Many 
officers, even in the highest command, are notoriously 
diaifectijd to the cause.” He persevered, however, not 
tjic less, in his efforts to rouse tlie pati’iot Spaniards to a 
sense of the gravity of the situation ; to induce them to 
take a practical view, and, instead of running wild after 
theories of poj)ular governnient, to concentrate all their 
energies to provide those necessaries without which a 
British army could not move, and British assistance must 
prove useless. 
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He was still w'orki*i" in' this direction whtn he received 
from England the information that the dissensions in the 
Cabinet had culminated in a duel betweefi Cgiining and 
Castlereagl). (September 21st), and ni the resignation of 
both. Perceval, after a vain attempt to secure the co- 
operation of the Whigs, offered tlnf seals of tlie Foreign 
Office to the Marquess Wellesley. • The Marquess accepted, ' 
received a flying visit from his brother, quitted Cadiz on 
November lOth, and landed at Portsmouth on the 2C)th. 
On the 6th of the following month he kissed the King s 
hand as Secretary of State. On March 3rd following he 
received from his Sovereign, at a special chapel, the in- 
signia of the Garter. 


m 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOREIGN SECRETARY, 

Dec. 1800~.Tax. 1S12. 


OlooiTiiness of the situation — Tho OontinentM.! l>lockado ninl the riglit 
of Hcaich — Lord AVollosl-^y’s <|L^ialili cations — Talavt'ra — Ijord 
Wellosley’s reassuring dcsiiatcli—^Disscnsions in the IMinitstry — 
Keooneilialion vvitli Canning — Attenipts to strongthori the Ministry 
— Keply to Lord lijuisdowne — Atassena’s repulse and its eonse- 
queiu?es — Canning refuses lo join the Minislry — Negotiations witli 
tlie United States — Ih.'gi-ney Qne.stion ai>d Lord Welh'sley’s 
silence — Ilis partial withdrawal from the Cabinet — Success of 
foreign aifairs — T.ord AVcllesley's resignation — He reCust'S to join 
th(i .Tiiverpool Ministry — Attempts to foiiii a, fusion of parties — 
liestoration of the Idverpool Cabinet — Lord Welh sley’s account 
of tile transaetiona — Salamanca, and its cousequencos. 

liAiiELY bad Great Britain been in a position of greater 
diffienlty tban she was at the ])eriod when tli(3 Alin’rjness 
AVtdlesley assumed tho seals of the Foreign Office. 
Europe, that is, eontirupital Eurojie, lay, aj^jiarently, at 
the feet of Na])oleoa. Of the old allies of England, 
Holland liad been absorbed ; Brnssia liad been crushed 
^ and parcelled out ; the minor ])rlnc('s of Germany had 
becouKi the satellites of the conqueror ; the Czar of Russia 
was his conlidtMitial ally ; Austria., still bleeding at every 
pore, was negotiating for Ips marriage with a daughter of 
her Imperial House ; Sweden was about to ask him for a 
sovereign ; Spain and Portugal, though still resisting, 
were, apparently, at the mercy of the armies which the 
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peace with Austria lu^l letl disposable. In^ii noqiinrttjr 
did it seem possible to invoke assistance. Groat Ibitain 
was pitted a^ain^t Europe, .all the resoift’ces^ of which 
were, practically, at the disposal of*ljer enemy. Never 
had tlie outlook appeared so dark. It seemed as thouii'h 
tlie silver streak,” and the commatd of the seas which 
rendered that streak impassable^ a loue* prescr\ed tlu^si* 
islands from the fate which had befallen Germany. 

Nor, at tluit period, was a lancet at the kinsmen of 
hkigland across the Atlantic calculated to afford en- 
courai>emeiit. In his famous decree, issued at Berlin 
(Noviunber, 180()), followed up, a year later, by one yt‘t 
more stringent, from Milan, Napoleon had emleavoured 
to “boycott” the British Islamls. Haughtily replying to 
those decrees. Great Britain had bloc*kaded the ])orts of 
France, and, to ensure the efficiency of that blockadi*, 
had carried to its extreme limit tliat law of nations \vhicis 
nave tier the right to search the cruisers of neutral powers, 
and to conHscate all vessids engaged in carrying aitichxs 
contraband of war. She did not sto}) there. The (‘om- 
mon origin of the two nations, the identity of language, 
had brouglit it about that the ships of the m(n*cantile 
marine of tlie United States were hirgely maimed with 
sailors, British by birtli, who found, under the Stars and 
Stripes, immunity from tlie jiress-gang, and high wagtis. 
It w^as naturally galling to the statesmen of Great Britain 
that at a time wh(*n slic was called upon to put forth iier 
utuiost strength, wlien she was iighting for very existence, 
a considerable number of efficient seamen should he aide 
to witlalraw themselves from her sirrvice. To priv/mil it 
as far as jiossilile, she determined to stretch the maritime, 
law of nations so as to make it ajiply to men as well as to 
cargo. She resolved, that is, to insist upon her right to 
search neutral ships for deserters from the British servicCj 
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and to impit':?3s En,»:Hsh soainon engaged in navigating 
American merchant vessels. The United States had 
resented tfhis 'action. To arrive at a satisfactory agree* 
merit between the two nations, a conference had taken 
place in 1806 at London. At this conference, conducted 
by Mr. Monroe ant( Mr. Einckney on the part of the 
States, and by Lords i\uck]and and Ilollarid on the part 
of England, no agrcenient of a practical nature was 
arrived at. A inilk*and-wator resolution, settling nothing, 
was, indeed, pre.:H'nted by the English Commissioners and 
Sent to Washhigton. There the States Government, dis- 
playing that resolution regai*ding foreign aflairs which 
has given it so high a ])laeo in the councils of the world, 
refused to accept it; and their Courts of Justice liavlng 
about the same time declar(‘d that deserters from British 
siiips ouglit not to be surrendered, the feeling between 
the two countries hecatiic extrernelv hitter. That feeHnsr 
was accentuated in 1808, when — Napoleon having by 
decrees issued from Hamburgh, endeavoured to enforce 
more rigidly his continental system — the British Govern- 
ment re})lied by an Order in Council, which gave to 
neutrals the power to trade with tlie (Miemy under certain 
restrletions, on condition that they should touch at a 
British ))ort and jiay tlie .British Custom Duties. The 
United States replied liy jiassing (December 23rd, 1808) 
an Act, called a Non-Intercourse Act/’ to prevent 
Fren(;h and English shi])s fi-om entering their ports to 
lay an embargo on vessels l)elonging to the States, and 
commanding all foreign ships in their harbours instantly 
to quit, with or without cargoes. To this Act Napoleon 
rrosponded liy a decree puhlislied at Paris, May the 14tli, 
1810, declaring that — 

“ All vess-ok undor the flog of the United States, or owned, either 
in whole or in part, by au A.inericau subject, which, since the 20tii of 
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May, 1808, had entered, efir should therenftd* enter, a^iy of the })ort8, 
either of the Empire or Colonics of France, or of the countries 
0 (;cuj)tc(l by French , armies, should he confiscated, •and the produce 
deposited in the Caiase (Vxirnortimmimt, or Sittldn,!^ Fund?” 

Great Britain had taken no such high-handed step; 

but the relations between tfie two* countries had been 

• * 

strained to the point of br('akin;'|. Tli6 fitirce struggle 
for independence still lived in the niernory of the 
Americans, and they were pn^pared to deal more gently 
with the France which had helped them than with the 
English w'ith wdiom they had fought. One eonsequence 
of the ill-feeling had been the suspension, in 1801), of 
Intercourse between the Jlritish Envoy in America and 
the Government of the States. Affairs were in tliat 
])Osition when at the close of that year the seals of the 
Foreign Office wxaxi confided to the Marcpiess Wellesley. 

Surely it was a task l*ull of difficulty, this task of 
encountering Europe under the sway of a despot who 
hated, with a bitter hatred, the island wliich had defied 
him, and Anun’iea irritated against England almost to 
tlie point of declaring war : he who had to encounter it, 
moreover, being a statesman comparatively young, liolding 
Cabinet office for the first time, and whose great merit in 
consolidating the British empire iii^fjydia had not, even 
then, been fully recognised. It, was, nevertheless, a task 
which no other man was so fit to accomplish as the man who 
lu^d found the Ihitish power in India so weak and had 
Mi it so strong. There was a certain similarity between 
the two situations. In Imlia, Wellesley had found a large 
party among his countrymen unwilling to do anything 
wliich might precipitate a contest witli the native prince 
who claimed to be the equal of the English. In 1810, 
he found largo bodies of his countrymen bent on the recall 
of the British Army from the peninsula. “ What chance,'' 
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tliey exclainfed, ‘‘can the liandiul^of men led by Lord 
AVeHiiiixton have against the legions of Napoleon?’’ If 
the eoiinti^y had been polk'd at the beginning of 1810 
f\-oiTi one end to the other, l)nt very few would have been 
found who believed tliat Lprd Wellington was effecting 
rhat thin-end-/)f-th(^wedfre entrance which would ulti- 

«i O '' ' 

matedy cause tlie ovcn-grCwii imperial tree to split to jheecs. 
One man, however, saw it ; saw it with a distinctness of 
vision wliicli the immediate })rosp(x*t never for one ino- 
inont (rlouded, 'Idle conviction of it breathes in every 
line of his writings in which the subject is rifferred to. 
It speaks in bis in(n'y act. It Inspired and directed his 
every tlionght. This man was 4he great Manpiess, never 
greater than he was in 1810-11. 

The details of the batthi of Tahivera, wdiich (’a.me to be 
mulersU>od aliout this time, had made it tolerably clear 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley had been induced to advance 
to a position in wliich, but for tlie jealousy entertained by 
Victor lest Soult should nionojiolise the credit of Ijeating 
him, he must have fared badly, for he was hemmed in by 
two armies. As it was, tlie victory bad eiiahled him to 
escape l)y abandoning his wonndi'd. Idiese facts had 
made a deep impression on the public mind, and it is not 
too much to say tiird liad the basis of Parliamentary 
ek'Ction been as broad as it is at the present day, it would 
liave becoirni necessary to withdraw the army from the 
Peninsula. # 

Put, under the old aristocratic constitution, education 
and matured ability exercised more influence than passion 
and seibseeking’ ; and, despite the murmurs of the multi- 
fudo, the Marquess Wellei^iey was enabled to impress Ins 
strong and sagacious will on the foreign policy of the 
country. His brother, still ignorant of the course which 
jMimsters would adopt, had wa*itten a letter expressing 
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his opinion tliat were as much frif^lHened as the 
public, for Lord Liverpool had asked him whether or not it 
would be prudehY to bring home liis arnfy. /Lhe action 
of the Marquess speedily reassured him. So early as 
January, 1810, the new Foreign Secretary thus wrote to 
the Minister in Portugal the viefrs wliich he had Jaid 
before his sovereign, and wliich his Sovereign had' 
sanctioned,* 

“ The condition of Spain and Portugal hns engaged His ]\r{ijesty’8 
most anxious attention, and I am to signify to you his dctermiiiMtiou 
to mjdutain the causo of Ids allies in the rciiiusiila by continuing to 
supply to them every assistance, compatible with tlie rt sources and 
security of his own doiuinions, as long as tlio contest shall appear to 
afford any reasonable prosjUbct of advantage against the common 
enemy. It is intended to emph*y in Portugal a force of 
men, and an annual sum of £080,000. TJiia great and generous effort 
cannot fail to inspire confidence and juhlitional regard in the Por- 
tuguoso Government and nation. You will offer, and oven 
advice as to reinJering available the resources of Portugal, obtaining 
monthly accounts of the expenditure and tiu; state of the corps 
receiving Pritisli pay; and, getamilly, of the fitiancifil condition ot 
the country. No jealousy or suspicion must be harboured under such 
a pressure of common danger. Tlie gr< at sacritices which we have 
made for oiir ally must not he frustrated ]>y any considerations Inferior 
to the main purpose of our mutual security; nor can wo now hesitate 
to take the lead in any mc'asuro e\idently iiecessaiy to enable Poj- 
tugal to contribuh; a ju.st sliaro of efforts and reiiourcos for tlic accom- 
plishment of her own safety.*^ 

The (les])atcli proceeded to ergo upon tiie Minister 
jthc desinihility of evoking a spirit amongst the Portu- 
guese akin to that which the Spaniards bad so lavish! 
displayed. 

iior was the steadiness of purpose indicated in thi.s 
despatch belied by the Speech from the Throne. The 

The Marquess Wellesley to Mr. Viliiers at Lisbon, January Otli, 
1810. I have takem this letter fi-om the excellent work of Mr. Torrens 
wivo states that the BIS. is in the Foreign Office. 
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sovereign was ‘made to siiy that ‘Mie* relied on the aid of 
Parliament in his anxious endeavours to frustrate . the 
attempts of ^Prance against the independehee of Spain and 
Portugal, and against the happiness and freedom of those 
loyal and resolute nations/’ , 

Loi'd VVelleslgy’s task, how^ever, was the more difficult, 
because perfect unanimity of opinion did not exist in the 
(.Vibiuet itself. The criticisms levelled at tlic campaign 
of Talavera produced an effect within as well as without 
the walls of Parliament. Lord Wellesley, however, never 
ceased to urge the continuance of the u^ar ; and it is 
probable that liis insistence on this point laid the founda- 
tion of those difl'erences with tlitii Prime Minister which 
caused the severance of political connection between 
them ill 1812 . 

A curious episode threatened early in its life to break 
up the Ministry, and to leave the forming of a new one 
in the hands of the Foreign Secretary. This episode was 
a motion brought forward in the Ckmmions foi’ a vote of 
censure on all those concerned in the Ill-starred Walcheren 
expedition, and compelling their retirement from the 
{lovernraent. The only Ministers who would have been 
exem])t from this proscription, had the motion been car- 
ried, w^^re the Mar(|iifcc>iS Wellesley and Lord Ilarrowby. 
So general was the incligviatioii on the subject of 
Walcheren, that the success of the mover, Lord Porchester, 
w-as deemed certain, and sjieculations were rife as to the» 
colleagues whom Lord Wellesley, who was indicated as 
the future master of the situation, would select. He had 
to choose between Custlereagh and (J^aiming as his hcnch- 
inifn in the Commons. He faade, however, the, for him, 
strange mistake of not positively deciding before the 
debate came on. Tliere had been some estrangement 
between Canning and himself^ in consequence of his 
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having accepted office in a Ministry in vvhfch the former 
had, no place, and he tlierefore leaned somewhat, without 
openly declaring himself, towards (.^astlereagh. He re- 
garded the'success of the incriminating motion as certain. 
But matters took a turn wliieh no one had anticipated. 
Canning and Castlereagh, each taling lyion himself, the^ 
responsibility naturally devolving upon him as a Minister 
of the Cabinet which had sanctioned the expedition, fought 
so eloquently and forcibly against the motion that it was 
defeated, and the crisis passed. Almost immediately 
after, a complete reconciliation was etfected between the 
Marquess and Canning. 

On March tlie dOtli ilollowing, Wellesley triumphantly 
answered a motion brought forward by Lord Grenville 
for the reference to a secrret committee of ])a))ers relative 
to the campaign in Spaiii and Portugal. The object of 
the motion was to rehabiiitate the reputation of the 
Spanish Government and the Spanish generals at the 
expense of Lord Welh^sley and his brother, Artliur. 
Lord Wellesley, after having rcplie<l, point by point, to 
the actual charges brought forward by Lord Grenville, 
urged the House to reject the motion 

“ wliicli would deprive tliem of tleit full informatiou respoetiug the 
aihiirs of Spain whieli alouo could guido^vtreir future deterniiiiatioii 
witli regard to t iu? interests of that •country.” Ho added that the 
papers already ou the table, as well as those to bo jjrodueed wouhl aruply 
supply all information, ‘‘and would disclose tlie truth in full and open 
day. Your Lordships will then see lliat the weakuoss, tho dissensions, 
and the corruptions f)f the Spanish oflicers and OovorniiLent were the 
real sources and springs of many ^disasters and calamities which had 
befallen tho Hpaiiisb nation.” 

Ilis arguments prevailed, ‘2tnd the motion was rejecAid 
without a division. 

The weakness of the Ministry in debating power in the 
Commons rendered its tenure of office insecure. Men 
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who sympathisM with its general policy, sucli as Castle- 
reagh and Canning, were not prepared to suffer , an 
eKclusion wlflcli mightrbe lasting. The former, especially, 
coininanded a band of adherents so pi)werfid that lie was 
almost in a position to dicta t^^ the terms of his support. 
It is not my Intention to enter intf) a history of the 
intrigues of that period, (??tcept so far as they allected tlie 
actual action of Lord Wellesley. Jle felt their influence, 
and the weakness of the Ministry in their jireserice, so* 
strongly, tliat in June he and Lord Liverpool offered to 
resign tlieir oftices in favour of Canning and (Jastlereagh, 
in tlie event of their being willing to accept them. The 
(Jahinet, however, would not acci jit the sacrifice, and the 
Ih'iine Minister endeavoured to attract the two distin- 
guished statesmen by other means ; but the negotiations 
led to nothing. 

It w’as at this jieriod that Lord Latisdowne, tlie great 
supporter in later years of the Whig Cabinets of llussell 
and Palmerston, Imt wlio was tlieii a young man, gave 
Lord Wellesley the opportunity of declaring, in terms 
wliich could not be mistaken, his jiolicy with respect to the 
war ill Spain. Lord J^ansdowrie inaugurated his entrance'; 
into the Mouse of Lords by a speech condenining the 
carrying on of war-**T^it]iout an object, and (piestioning 
the policy of contlmiing it unless we were certain of 
success. Lord Wellesley replied in the following glowing 
periods : — ♦ 

The fctriigfjle in which Spain is now enf^nged is not merely a 
Spanish struggle. No, my Lords, in that struggle are committed iho 
lx at, tlio very vital interests of England. With the fate of Spain, 
tlib fate of England is now iiiseyviraljly hlcmded. Should we not, 
tlierofore, stand by her to tlio last? For my part, my Lords, as an 
adviser to the CJrown, I sliall not cease to reconimoTul to my Sovereign 
to continue to assist Spain to the latest moment of her exi«lerice. It 
sliould not dishearten us that Spain appears to be in the very crisis 
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of her fate. Wo should, on' the contrary, extend more anxious care 
over her at a moment so criticaL For in nations, and above all in 
Spain, liow oftenfhavo the apparent 8ymi:>toms (rf dissolution been the 
presfi'^os of now life, and of renovatt*d wigour? Tliorofore I wonlil 
cling to Si>ain in lier last struggle ; therefore I would watch her i)i 
her last agonies, I wouhl wash and heal her wf.vunds, I would, receive 
her ])artiiig breath, I would catch find Ihorisli the last vital spark of 
her expiring patriotism. Nor let this be dcei 4 ieft*a mero oHice of pic^is 
cliarily, nor an exaggerated representation of my feelings, nor an 
overcharged ]>ictnre of tlie circijmstanoes that call tlieiri forth. In* 
the cause of Hpuiii, the cause of honour and interest is (Mjtially in- 
volved and inseparably allied. It is a cause in favour of wliich the 
finest feelings of the heart unite with the soundest dictate of tlie 
understanding.^’ 

The motion was rejected by a largo majority. 

Whilst the Marquess Wellesley was thus supporting by 
all tlie mciaiis in iiis ])Owcr tlu; foreign poiicjy wliieli 
he believed to be absolutely necessary lor the safety of 
the Empire, and for success in the life struggle with 
Napoleon, that miglity compicror, resting hims(!lf in tlie 
(’apiia of his Austrian marriage, had poured liis legions 
into Spain, and had committed to the ablest of bis 
marshals, — the man who had destroyed tlie army of 
Souvarolfiu 1799, and whose splendid leading had con- 
tributed much to save tho French Army at Flssling, — the 
man of whose unvarying success*lf.e had given testimony 
in bestowing upon him the unihriqtiet of ‘‘I' enfant cheri 
(h la victoire ” — the task of “driving- the leopards into 
the sea.” Towards the middle of May, Massona had 
arrived at Valladolid, and had taken corarnaud of tfie 
army of J*ortugal, consisting of the second corps under 
Reynier, of the sixth under Ney, of the eighth under* 
.luuot,of a reserve of cavaliy under Muntbrun, coastitifting 
altogether an army of 70,UU0 men, of whom 00,000 were 
in the ranks. This is not the place to indicate tlie many 
obstacles which rendered the task of Massena one of 
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extraordinary difficulty. Ills worst enemies wci’e the 
superior officers o|‘ his own army. Tlie greatest offender 
was Ney, who* chafed at^-liaving to serve under an officer 
of a rank equal to his own. l>iit in spite of these 
difficulties, Massena did^ all that it was possible to do. 
(■^ipturing: (JiudcuLHoclrigo in July, Almeida in Aug-nst, 
he inarched th(ui upon (S)imbra by the valley c»f the 
Mondego, On September the 2()th, he arrived in front 
of the hill of Ihisaco, which covered Coimbra, and which 
w'as occupied by the English Army. On the 27tb, he 
attacked the English position, but was repulsed. Tlie 
day following, however, he made a turning movement, 
whicli compelled Lord Wellington to fall back, lie 
followed the iMiglisb to the lines of '^rorres Vedras, there 
to find himself at the head of an army reduced to 50,000 
men, in front of defences of a most formidable character, 
defended by an army of English, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, numbering GO, 000.'^' 

"rhe news of the repulse of Massena at Busaco, exag- 
gerated into a great victory, came, just at the proper 
time to strengthen the ])osition of the i\Iarques3 Wellesley 
in England, His own friends heearne jubilant; Ins oppo- 
nents, disconcerted by the failure of all their prophecies, 
ceased for a short tiiipiiejato croak, whilst that vast body, 
who judge only l>y results, and who may justly he styh^d 

waiters ujion Ih’ovidencc/' rallied to liis standard. For 
a brief moment it seemed as thougli there tvould he a 
reaction, especially in tlie first days of tlie retreat from 
Coimbra. But when it became knowm that Torres Vedras 
had baffled Massena ; that ‘‘ the dear son of victory 
w as ’falling hack pursued by th'e British army — an event 
which occurred in March, l<Sll,f the enthusiasm became 

* The entire force within tho linos numbered 130,000. 

t bejxan his retreat the 5tli 31arch. 
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unbounded. Tlie»pers^verancc and resolution of the two 
brothers, the one at the Foreign Office, the otlier at the 
bead of the army, haii, it. was becoming' every day more 
apparent* to the clearer-sighted, eflected the marvel whicli 
had been pronounced impossible ; they had succeeded in 
iiiKserting into the Im})erial tree 4he w^edge which was to 
lay it low. In after-years, mj|king i’afj)id retrospective 
glance at the causes w hich led to his overthrow, Napoleon, 
himself exclaimed : “ It was the great Spanish ulcer that 
ruined me.” But for the Wellesleys the ulcer might have 
been healed. 

Before the feeling in favour of the continuance of the 
war had b(?C()ine so pronounced as I have indicated above ; 
that is, before the result of Massena’s inareli on Torres 
Vedras had been realised ; the Marquess never eeased to 
make every eifort to strengthen the Cabinet of whicli he 
was a member. The safety of Great Britain depended, 
in his view, on the continuance of the operations in Spain ; 
the coiitimiaiice of those operations depended on the 
mairitcnanee In office of a Ministry phalged to a war 
policy ; and the niaintenancc in office of such a Ministry 
depended on the support of tlie House of Commons, in 
wdiicli tliey w'ere w’^eak in debating power. Lord W ellesley 
was especially anxious to obtain the accession of his old 
friend, Canning, and he repeatedly declaretl that unless 
(3anning were admitted he wais unwilling to continue to 
hold office. For the moment, however, the old quarrel 
between (banning and (Jastlereagh stopped the way. Mr. 
Perceval was unwilling to admit the one without the 
other, but Castlereagh declared that the spectacle of the 
two men re-entering the^ Cabinet together who ^had 
quitted it but a year before to take one another’s lives, 
w^as one which the public would not endure. When 
Ministers separated for the autumn, then, there was a 
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general agreeiiient that no chanfje w^ould take place in 
the composition of the (Jabiiiet* 

That autumn , was spent by.tht Foreig.n Secretary in 
doing all in Lis power* to strengthen the position of his 
brother in the Peninsula, and to smooth over the difficulties 
with the United States, | As long as Massena was able to 
ituiinfain himself^ before Torres Vedras, so long was it 
}) 0 ssible that a flank movement made by Soult would 
hx'iwr him triumph; and — the lines lield by the British 
and their allies once forced — tlie whole structure of 
resistance would fall to the ground. It was upon this 
that Napoleon had counted, omitting only one calculation 
in his mighty scheme, viz., that the obedience which his 
marshals would have willingly reifdered to himself, they 
would not give to each other. 

With the States there had been no perceptible progress 
towards a pacific termination of the dispute. The 
American Minister at Paris had, indeed, persuaded the 
Foreign Minister, M. do (Jbampagny, to oiler a sus- 
pemsiou of the imj)erial decrees to England aiif] America, 
if the former would acknowledge herself in the 
wrong and re\'oke her orders in council ; or to the 
latter alone, if she would withdraw from the embargo 
and break the blockade. The ])roposal was considered 
in England, l)ut LmV Wellesley had no means of 
judging how far the French were sincere, and a doul)t 
which he expressed on tliat subject served to add fuel 
t(> the fire, and rather facilitated a good understanding * 
between France and the States, h urt her correspon- 
dence only tendcal to increase the bitterness already 
existing, and, on February 23rd, 1811, a letter from 
the Foreign Secretary, announcing that it was not the 
intention of the British Govm'nment to relinquish any 
of the principles on which Great Britain had acted, 
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caused a suspension, of (jjfploinatic rclatioij^ between the 
two countries. j 

Before this hid happefied. there had occurred an event 
which, it seemed probable, would greatly aflect the 
fortunes of the Ministry. Towards the close of 1810, iht) 
mental malady from which the Kingtliad suffered assumed a 
permanent character, and it became to detind tlie» 

conditions on wliich tlie Prince of Wales should adiiiinistcr 
the regency. This was a shbject, the reader will re- 
member, which had occupied the attention of the Foreign 
Secretary when, as l^ord Mornlngton, lie had sat, in liis 
early days, in the House of Commons. Then, as the 
suj)port(ir of tlic policy insisted upon by Mr. Pitt, he had 
won his first laurels, xft the Cabinet Council, wliich pre- 
ceded tile debate on the question in the House of Lords, 
Wellesley liad repeated his old arguments ; liad cited 
again and again the words of Mr. I^itt ; and had inadi^ 
])reparations for a great speech. Yet, when the debate 
came on, he sat, to the smqirisc and discomfiture of his 
friends, absolutely silent. The scene is thus graphically 
described by Mr, Torrens : — 

“ The (lily cjiine, iind a crowded House waited with uuusiial iiitere.si 
tile renewal of the contention in which all the greatest men of their 
time had been tVirnK-rly i ngageil. (ire-y was absent, and the amend- 
ment mi the ref oltition was moved by Illfihuid mihI BUi)poi ted l»y tlie 
Duke of ^forfolk, Lord Erskine, the Duke of York, Lord ]iausd<AVin_', 
ami Lord Grenville, wlio expressed his astoivihliment at tiie dead 
silencvi which some of the most respousiblc individuals in the Com- 
initteo observed on tlio oci^asion. TJjo Chancellor ac(M>pted tie; 
challe nge, and in his ponderous way srnumed up the legal argunH'nts 
for limitation; but for the r».st the defence of the Goverunient was lei’t 
to secondary men ; and altliougii, on a division, they prevailed i>y 100 
to 7i, <nio who watched the scone with searching eye tiiought ‘ he 
never saw a set of men look so crestfallen and beaten to tiie ground.’ * 
For the signal ojrportuiiity had come and gone, and Wellesley had 
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tailed to Tlioro he sat fjoiA hour to hour, conscious that 

men’s gaze was tfxed upon him ns ontfwlio was qualified, nay, called 
up(>r», to speak with authority, and whosi silence would be inex]>licaljle. 
Oanning, who waitF^id restlessly to hear’ him witli^tliat solicitude and 
syrnpatliy whicli a groat* actor alone can feel in a comrade whose 
success is linked with Ids own, could not contain Ids vexation as he 
came out : ‘ You entered the House the most expected man in England ; 
you leave it seir-undone.* 

I, 

Mr. Torrens trius ac0jiints for this sudden fiiilure to 
use a oTeat opjtorfcunity : — When he should have risen 
to answer Holland or* Erskine some unaccountable irre- 
solution came upon him, and he let fell the occasion 
without utterinjr a, word.’^ Mr. Pearce simply states : — 
‘‘The Marquess Wellesley fully concurred in the pro- 
ceedino’S of his colleagues, and tvoted in favour of the 
resolutions of the Cabinet ; but his Lordshij) did not 
address the House on the ([uestion/’ There can be little 
doubt but tliat his silence injured him greatly in public 
esteem. It was so unlike the daring proconsul who had 
made his will law in India. It was so capable; of being 
interpreted as a disiridination to speak against the coming 
dispenser of power ; of hedging to save his place. 

** Nothing/’ writes Mr. Torrens, “could have oxccodod the mortifica- 
tion of his frioiidri, except his own. Ill-nature «]uickly ascribed the 
cause to i)e a visit lie had paid a few hf)ura i)roviously to Curlton 
House ; and the whisper everywhere went round tlmt lie had ‘ ratted’ 
at tli(; last moment for llo; Isako of j)ower. Even his w.irm admirers 
slirank from defending his uTipaidonal)le sik'nce ; tliey ijegan to si^oak 
of his ijeing gone by as a public man, wanting ilu) moral courage that 
aloiK^ can sustain eliarai'tor for consistency. The crowd talked of 
^him next day as a desintor, and his own chagrin was such that lie 
iiimself confessed in private, should the King recover, lha conduct 
must seem wholly inexcusable.” 

The strictures against his moral character were wholly 
without foundation. IJis silence may be attributed to a 
nervousness amounting to a declension of power. It was 
true he had paid a visit to the Prince, but the visit was 
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d by harshness alid ill-humour' 
sech would have given him an 
weighed ^reatfj'^ ii> the nego- 
tiations for a new Ministry which would follow the passing 
of the Bill. His silence, if it did not lose him that 
influence, weakened it considerably, Vhilstjt certainly did 
not conciliate the opposite {)arti, for Ke^voted against 
them. It was not the less, however, the turning point in 
his career. 

It was impossible to say how the assumption of the 
regency by the Prince of Wales would affect tKe ministry. 
It was, however, reasonable to su])pose that the Prince 
M'ould tfike an early oppor tunity of confcu’ring power upon 
the followers of Mr. Fox, still, as at the period when he 
regarded himself as one of them, in opposition. They 
were at this time in daily communication with him, and, 
but for tlufir mutual jealousies, he would probably have 
been ruled by them. To the surprise of everyone, 
however, the Prince informed Mr. Perceval, on Fehruary 
12tli, tluit he bad no intention of inn king any change in the 
admiiiistratioii. The Marquess Wellesley thus remained 
at th(‘ licad of the I'oreigu Otl’ee. 

When narrating the occurrences which marked tlie 
arrival in England of the great procinisul from his task of 
ruling India, I statcjd bow his se,ven years of autocratic 
sway bad rendered him intolerant of tliose wdio diflered 
from him to an extent which sevei*ely handicapped him in 
a constitutional government. ISever did ho make this 
fiiiling so manifest as in the year upon wliicli we are now 
entering. More than twelve moidhs of constant associa- 
tion with Mr. Ik'reeval had ynbued his mind witli a • 
supreme contemjit for the abilities and capacity for aflairs 
of that minister ; nor did he find, to atone for the short- 
comings of the IVinie Minister, eornpensating qualities in 

N 
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* any of his ctVlleagucs. Ho t()(,)k a* stranj^e way, during 
the year 1811, to show theni all the small regard he 
entertained fol* their opinions ilnd their* persons. After 
describing in his graphic manner how the administration 
of foreign affairs, whilst the country was engaged in a life 
aurl deatli struggle ^with Jllapoleon, was ‘‘ to a man of 
egotistic tcmpefameut edaily stimulative of tlie sense of 
personal ascendancy,” Mr. Torrens adds : — “ So keen 
indeed was his ” (Lord Wellesley’s) “ zest for the exercise 
of iar-seeing and far-reaching control in great affairs, that 
he could not brook the idea of consulting or conferring 
witlitliose he deemed ineflably his inferiors, though bound 
up with them in the bundle af official life. For weeks 
together he abstained from attending the ("abinet, leaving 
to the bejd of the Treasury and the Secretary for VV^ar 
the duty of explaining the details of the measures he had 
concerted with them.” That ]\Ir. rereeval and his col- 
leagues should have <,*hafed under such trc'atmeut can 
well be imagined. Nor can it be doubteil that the practice 
should have stimulated the desire to se))arate from a man, 
who, whilst actually a colleague, regarded himself in all 
that i'(?lated to the conduct of foreign affairs as sole 
minister. 

Wellesley had, however, the satisfaction of noting how 
well tliose affairs sped under his auspices. Barossa, 
Fuentes d'Onoro, Almeida, and Albuera testified, during 
1<S11, to the triumph of the British arms in the Feniusula. 
He obtained without difficulty, from Farliameiit, a vote 
of two millions for the maintenance of the Portuguese 
army. He comj)lained, rievcrtheh‘S'«, that the support he 
()l)taiued from his colleagues was inadequate, and that in 
all matters relating to foreign affairs he could not defer 
to thi) opinion of the Prime Minister without injury to the 
public service, lie, therefore, as I have just stated. 
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rnaiiagcd matters pri?tty ilmch as he lil ed J never, of hi^ 
own motion, suggesting Jhe calling a Cal)iTiet (.\)nncil to 
consult with him, and generally Ici^ving London when a 
Cabinet Cofmcil was called. He had become, by degr(‘es, 
once more an autocrat, and he watched with tlic keenest 
interest the result of the working ot his w^dl-directed ifind^ 
persistent foreign policy. He vvrft imudrcrieered, tow^ards 
the close of tlie year, by noti/‘ing symptoms on the })art 
of the Northern ])owers of a desire to shake off the pre- 
ponderating influence of the French Emperor. "Fhc^y w ert* 
sym])toms w^iich he had foreseen, and for wliich betook to 
himself the credit. It was whilst he was holding the seals 
of the Foreign Cdice that^Spain and Portugal had gathered 
confidence ; Ilussia and Sweden were shaking themselves 
free. The awakening of the otlu^rs would, he was con- 
vinced, surely follow. In one (puirter of the globe indecMl 
he seemed inclined to trust to chance. It was of great 
iinportauee to bring to an end the striiggrle that was 
being waged lietween d'urkcy and Ifussia, and to j)revtmt 
the Sultan from embracing in despair the French alll- 
anco. No instructions, however, reached Constantinople 
from the Idaxagii OHic(\, and it was purely on his own 
responsibility that young Stratford Camiiug iiegotiaU'd 
the important tn'aty of PucharesV which s(d free tlu* 
forces of Russia, and ultimately ►enalded the Czar to ruin 
the grand army of Napoleon.^ 

Meanwhile, \Vellesl('y was not content. Tliere were 
signs in the air that the Catholic question was once mort^ 
coining to the fore, and on this he disagreed w ith liis col- 
leagues. When Lord Fitzwilliam had given notice of a 
motion to remove (Jatliolie disabilities, and J.ord Liverjiool* 
on the part of the Ministry, had acc(i[)t(id the challenge, 

* Atr, S. Lau^ -Pouie, lA/a of Ztord fylrot/onl dc ftnJoJtffe. 
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'\\\*llesley felt he could no lon^r hdsitate. On January 
lOth, 1812, then, he submitted hil resi;^iiation to the Pnnc« 
lveg(mt. The l^rincc; pressed' tire jMarquess to retain his 
])Ost, and thoiigli Mr. Tereeval rejoiced at hife departure, 
he told him, at a Clabiiiet Uouncil, that in the former 
, Cabinet they lv\d all differed from Mr. Caniiiiig on the 
(Catholic question, and hcM yet managed to get on with liini. 
]]ut Wellesley had made, up his mind to serve under 
l\)rceval no longer. In a paper confidentially circulated 
to Ins friends he thus stated the reasons why he considered 
he could no longer work advantageously to the interests 
of the, country with that statesman as his chief: — 

Fiir a loTijr lime pnsi,” lie wrote, “iis p:eiiernl opinions on various 
irnport int (pn'siiens had not svinieieiit wei^^hi to jnstily liiin tow^anls 
llt (5 puhlic, oi: towards Ids own character, in roieinniu.e: in oftioe; and 
heeaujso lie liad no liope in ohtainin.tr from the Oahimd., as then eon- 
stitnled, a ia>rtion of the attention than lie had already 

1 xperieiieed. His ohj<.ctions arose in a irn at dejrree from the narrow 
ami iriiix rreed on which the cllorts in the Pcumsula were con- 
dneh'd: it was always slat, d t/i iiim that it wnis iniposhihle to eulnr;^e 
tlial sYsteiu. The Oaldm-t followa'd IMr. Perceval in)[)licitly ; wddleho 
tlinu.jrlit it })('i fi etly jaactioalde, and tliat it was neither safe nor 
honest towards the country or the allies to continue the proHent eon- 
tracteii schciin'. No liop(‘ existed of e;iivv(utin,tjj Mr. Perceval or any 
of his Cidleairues ; no alterjiuiive therefore remained but to resign ; or 
to snhudt to he the instniitKait of a system wliicdi he never advised, 
and wliieh he could ne'St r approve. Jle iia«i freipiently with great 
jaduetanee yieldeil Ids «ipini.v’is to the (_al>im t on many tither imjior- 
tant |)Oiiits, and in doing so wa.s eonvinecd tliat lie had suhmilted 
to opinions more im;oria ct. than his own; and laid sacriliee.l to tem- 
porary liaruiony more than he could justify in point of strict public 
duty. 11(5 was conviiifx'd by cx|icrieTice that tli<3 (’.alunot nt itln r 
jiossessod abiliiy or knowledge to dc;vise a good plan, nor ie!n|'er or 
<li>eernment to adopt what he thought necessary. To ]\Ir. Percevars 
judgmmil or attainmeuts he could not pay any deference Without 
' injury to the public, service. With tla se views mid sentiments he had 
desired permission to withdraw from tlu^ Caliim t, not rerpiiring any 
ole.nge in his own situation, and imploring no other favour than the 
laeility of ie->*ignation.’' * 

* d'orrens’s The Marquess Wvllci<l(y, page dTG. 
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The office wliielf AVillesley had thus’' resigned wa^ 
offered to CastlereaghJ but that uoblenian haughtily 
(icclined, sayiiig*tliat hewoold not be nuule stopgap for 
anyone ; biU tliat should tin) Regent subsequently call upon 
him to take offiee, as part of a pennanont arrangement, 
he should be willing to serve. Wellesley^ tl)en, contivued^ 
to hold the seals of the office, imH was ffolcling them wdien, 
on February IMth, tlic Recent vvrote a letter to his 
];roth(U', the l.)uke of Y ork, authorising him to eiHh‘avour 
to procure the co-o])e ration of some of those |)ersoiis wltlj 
whom the early habits of his public life were formed : — 

Witli such, fli(3 letter couc'iuleil, ‘‘uud aMed by a. 

visroiv'us and uiiit.(‘d Admiiiistration, Ibriued on the most lilxvrai 
Viasis, I sliJill look witli additional eonlitk iice io a jjroHjK rous is^ne of 
tlie inobt ardiiona contest in wliich Great Ilrilain was ovtT engaged. 
You arc uutlioriu-d to coiuimmicato tl)eso sentimojits to Lord Gr(;y, 
who, I have no doubt, will make tlu-ni known to Lord Gn jiville.” 

The tw^o lords referred to by the Prince declined, 
however, to eoulesce with Ptuxanal or Wellesley, or to 
agree to any combination which vvfis not prepared to 
settle at oiu^e I lie (Jatholic question. Wellesley still con- 
tinued to press that his resignation should be accepted. 
Tlie Regent, anxious to keep him, offered him, on 
February LStb, the Jjord-Lieutcnancy of Ireland. Riit 
Ills ])roud heart revolted agaiiisb tlu'. idea of serving under 
Perceval in any capacity, and, tlie following day, lie 
finally re^:igiied the seals. ‘‘ ddie Prince, as usual, was 
full of emotion, and trusted their siqiaration would not he* 
for long. The retiring Minister adjured him ‘■ not to 
make a (Jovonmieiit upon the principle of religions 
exclusion.”^* , 

Xotwdthstandi ng his previous indignant proL'st, 
Castlereagli succeeded YVellesley. The l\Iiuistry, tlms 
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(^v)iistitute(l, continued in powel wifii some ])rospect of 
permanence, when, on May lltl, l^erceval was assassi- 
nate(His he'was^mterin*]^ the HoVse of (commons. This 
event naturally caused a ministerial crisis. The r(*mainiiig 
inenihers of the Ministry recorded tlieir convictions, with 
one alissentient j)nly, that without help from outside, it 
would be difficult, if ifhi desperate or iinpossibl<‘, to 
maintain tlicir ])osition, and, Lord Liverpool was coninhs- 
sioned to make overtures to W^ellesley and Caniiini^'. 
Mr. Pearce giv(is at leiu^th the minute written by tlie 
Maniiu'ss Wellesley reiiardlng the interview he harl 
with I.ord Liverpool (May 17th). It proves that Lord 
Wellesley sioeedily realised th^,t the main diffennici^ 
between tlie ])roposed Ministry and that which lie had 
was to l)tj one of personalities only ; that Lord 
LiverjKJol was to be Prime IMinister, and Castlereagh to 
lead in tlie Commons; that, likewise, as regarded tiie 
(Mitholics, exclnshiu was to b(^ the main jirinciple of the 
Caliinet. lie and (‘arming, then, alike, declined the 
oilers made them. J.ord Wellesley stated his reasons 
for dediniug with his usual clearness, in a letter he 
addressed to Loril Liverpool, to l>e sulmiitted to the 
Ihince llegeut. Ailev recording the propositions made 
liim, and the snp|)ositi,on expressed by Lord Jdverpool 
that Loi-d Wellesley entertained no such difforeuccj of 
])ublic sentimmit as would preclude liim from acting with 
the then existing administration, Wellesley thus assigns 
Vhis reasons why it was iin|)ossihle* ; — 

“But it appears from Lord Tiivrr[)oors caiulicl and expUcit etate- 
mont, tJiat upoTi tho iinpor'ant quoslion winch rt'pirds the laws 
n h'vctinjj^ tlie limiian ( 'ailiolif-s, ^l.ord Liverpoors opinions remnin 
nnchaipuod ; nor is 1 h.‘ aware that tlie stmtiinenis of his colleagues on 
that subject have iiiulergone any change. I must therefore concludo 


* Pearce’s Memoirs and Correspondence^ vul. iii., page 222. 
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(lint Iho policy wliicli Jias hecn pursued rt sjiecjing tlie Roman 
Catliolies during the |:>re8cnt slssimi of I’arliumont is to Ik' coiitiiiiuHf^ 
witliout abatement; the genlral constituent parts of tlu' present 
Cabinet arc to renl&in unchajiged; the higbest^nd ^nost etlicient 
ollices ill tlio State therefore arc to l>e filled by persoiiH who still 
conceive tljcmselves to be bound by duty, lionour and conscience, not 
oidy to resist any mitigation of the present condition of tlie Roman 
^.'atholics, but even to prevent tlie consi(ftration of tlic laws wjiich 
atfect that large jiortion of the popnlajion of t4ur empire. I cannot 
concur in the principle on wliicli the present Administration lias 
conducted this important branch oi public atfairs; on this point I 
have recently expressed the strongi'st ditli rencc; of opinion witli the 
present Administration. The declaration of Lord Livcjrpool prt clndi's 
the hope of any sucli change in the policy of tlie jircsont Administra- 
tion towards the Roman Catliolics as would satisfy my judgment. 
This difference is of the utmost importance: without any other 
obstacle, tliercfore, fids alone compels luo to decline tJio proposition 
which Lord Liverpool has c()nv(‘yti(i to mo.’^ 

Detailiiio;, then, the diflercnces of o])iniori which hfui 
impelled him to witlidraV from Mr, rerceval’s (vahinet, 
Wellesley thus concluded : — 

“After sncli a dispassionate consideration, iny ojiinion is that a 
Cabinet might be formed on an interniediary princiiile rt.‘S}K.(*ting the 
Roman (ktlndie claim.s, equally exempt from flic dangers of inst.iiil, 
iimpmlified coneessiou, and from those of inconsiderate, junomptory 
exclusion: the entire resources of the Lrnjnre might be applied to the 
great objects of the war with gmieral consent, upon a full understaud- 
iiig of the real exigency of the present crisis; and coneord and union 
at home might secure ullimate and pernian^mt success abroatl.’* 

» 

Tills letter, a feeVile and pointless reply from Loi-d 
Liverfiool, and a crushing rejoinder from the Marquess, 
dated May IDtli, were puhlislied in the journals of tlie 
day. Three days after the date of the last letter the 
Ministers were beaten in the House of Couiinons by a 
majority of fotir.^ The following day, Mdy 22ihM 

♦ Mr. Stuart Worthy’s motion, imploring the Rogeni to take imme- 
diate steps, in tile perilous condition of the country, for the foimalion 
of a strong and cnicient Uoveriiment. 
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^AVellesloy wal? sent for by the Prine^e Regent, and com- 
inissioned to Inquire from they heads of the two great 
])arties whether any obstacles enlisted to'sueh a fusion as 
would meet the wishes of the House. AVellesley asked and 
obtained perinission to state to both sides the principles 
upon whicli alone In^J-woukV undertake the duty. These 
were, the relicrf'of tlie Qitholics from civil disability, and 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. It stauned as though, 
at last, the hour of his triumph had arrived. 

IJut it was not so. From Canning, indeed, he received 
the most cordial assurances of co-operation. But when 
Canning, at his suggestion, wrote to Lord Liverpool to 
inquire whether he or any of his colleagues were pre- 
pared to take part in a new administration from which 
there should be no exclusion on account of past dif- 
ferences, and which liords Grey and Grenville shouhl be 
invited to join, lie received a curt reply to the etfect that 
all the lueinbers of the late Cabinet felt bound, especially 
after what had recently pass(»d, to decline the projiosal 
of becoming members of an administration to be founded 
by Lord Wellesley.” Nor did the two friends meet with 
greater success iu their negotiations with the chiefs of the 
Opposition. Lord AVellesley's task was rendered the; more 
difficidt l)y the aversion which the Regent had exjiressed 
Avith regard to two of* itsjnembers. lie could forgive 
Grenville,” he had said to Wellesley, “ but he would 
ratlier abdicate the Regency than see Lord Grey or 
^.Tierney in his service.” WTdlesley, however, entered 
upon it with his usual ardour, lu a communication, 
dated May 2ord, he told Lords Grey and Grenville that 
k^e had i‘e(*(?ivt,'d the commands of the Regent “ to lay 
before his Royal Iliglmoss the plan of such an adminis- 
tration as he (Lord Wellesley) might deem ada|)tod to 
the present crisis of ailairs . . . that he considered him- 
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5o]f merely as tlio^inst-ninent of execuung liis Ucy.jl 

JJighness’s commands ijn the occasion, and that he 

y , ... . • . , 

neither claimed^nor desired for hlmseU' i^jation in the 

administration, whieh it was his floyal Hi<rhness's con- 
templation to form.” lie concluded by formulating^* the 
two prinelj)les upon which the neNf aflministratioii would 
be formed, viz., the adjustment of •tfit? claims ot tlu! 
Catholics, and the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

The reply of Lords Crey and (xrenville was dated 
the 24:th. After stating that tlu^y ielt it to be tlie duty of 
all ])ublic men, in sucii a moment as that then passing, to 
fatrditate, as much as might lie in tlieir powei*, the means 
of ii'i villi'’ effect to the recent vote of the House of Com- 

v!i? ^ 

mous, and of averting the imminent and unparalleled 
dangers of the country, they referred to the fact “ that 
Lord W'ellesley liad selected two among the many im- 
]V)rtant subjects which must engage the attention of any 
man, who could, in such circumstances, be called upon 
to consider of the aeceptanco of stations in jiidilic trust.” 
They then proceed('<l to state their views on those jioints. 

W'itli respect to the removal of Catholic disabilities 
they were in entire aceord with Lord Wellesley. They 
assured biiu that tliey would warmly sup[)ort any jiro- 
posal made by any ministers for the immediate considera- 
tion of those claims, with a, view to their conciliatorv 
adjustimmt.” On tlie second ])oint, however, the vigorous 
j)ros(^eution of the war, tiieir dissent from the Marquess 
AW'lh'sley’s views, though disguised by spurious jihrasei*, 
was decided. 

“ As tn tlio s(‘Cf)inl jiointr tliey wrote, “no person fi.'eJs more strongly 
tl an we do tlic advantages wliicti would resnlt from a sucatessful 
niinidion of the jir* s-nt conte.st in Spnin. J>ut we are of opinion tliat 
llic diieetion of military operation- in an ext -nsive war, and the more 
and loss vigorous (aos(a*nt.iou of tliese opera ti<Mis, are (juest'oiis, not of 
principle, but of policy; to bo rogulaled by eirciunsiauces in their 
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iKiUirt; tempororyjjintl lluctuating, and in niq^y cfsos known only to 
I'^Tsons in ollicinl stations by the cngi geinents of t) o country, tl‘o 
|)rospect of ultiriato success, the extent of the exertions lUM’ossary for 
Us at,taiiiit»ent,,an<l^i:i*ie means of stippoifting those "efforts wittiout too 
^reat a pressure on tlie fimiiiices and internal prosperity of tlio country. 

“On such (juestious, tlmrcfore,’’ they conclinled, “no public? men, 
eitVicr in c»r out of oilicc;, can undertake f(»r more than a deliberate 
and dispassiomile eonsideratVon, according to the circumstances of the 
hase as it niay appt^.ir, .lud to »^ut?h means of information as maybe 
witliin their rc.'ach. But we cannot in sinccTity conceal from Lor<l 
AVollesley, tliat in tlio present state of the finances, wo entertain the 
strongest doubt of the practicability of an increase in any hianch of 
the puhlic expenditure."’ 

T..or(ls Lansdowne and Holland wiotc likewise to 
Welh'sley, expressing tlieir concurrence in the views of 
Lords (irey and (Ir^nville. ()n‘ the other liand, lie re- 
ceived the fjualified adhesion of Lord Moira, afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings, and, as Governor-General of India, 
tlie next successor to his views on Indian administration ; 
and of Lord Melville, 

Wcdlcslcy did not regard the letter from Lords Grey 
and Grenville as putting a stop to the negotiation, and it 
was consequently continued. It would seem that those 
two noble lords doubted whether tlie Kegent had been 
sincere wdien he gave Lord Wellesley autliority to form 
a united administration. I>ut as day succeeded day, and 
no such administration Vvas formed, or a])j)areiitly forming, 
the discontent tliroughout the country hecaine markeil. 
Mr. Martin, a member of the House, expressed this 
feeling, by giving notice of a motion calling for thd 
redemption of the pledge already givcm, tliat a strong 
Government should be formed. To avert the crisis, the 
K^'genttlien gave (June 1st), full powers to Lord Well(?slt‘v, 
and on the same day that lord addressed a communica- 
tion to Lords Grey and Grenville, of wliicli the following 
is the recorded minute : — 
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TiOnl Wi llesloy stuped that he had, on that m<iuinj:c%oc(>ive l lull 
niitlioritv troixil the Prince 1, to form an Administration under 

* V 

l)isi*Royal Highno^a’s commands; and that lu; was sp«^*ially anthorizi d 
to commiinicjite witli Lords iLey and (iJrenvilh' on tin# snbjrot. 

“ That his lioyal Higlmcss entertained no svish to exclmh^ from tlio 
proposed Atlministration any person, (tr description of j^ers-nis, wlxo 
could unite in tlie princi]»lea on,which yie A'imini:.lrntion \\fi> to Ixj 
fonndoil. That ihc two ])Vo]>osit ions stated in Leyd Well sh y’s ’.ninate 
of May ‘25lrd, and suhseijumtly expluiincd in* tho'Mei t(a*s which had 
passed lx.dwfien Lords Wellesltiy and Lrev, of tlie dates of the 27tli, 
28th, and 29th of May, 1812, wercf intended by his Koyal Highness to 
coiotitute the foundation of liis Administration. 

Tliat his U(\val Higlniess had signified his pleasure that Lord 
AVellosley sliould conduct lln^ formation of the Administration in all 
its l)ranchcs, and should be Pirst Commissioner ol' tlio Tnusury ; and 
tliat Lord Moira, Lord l''rskine, and Mr. Catming sliould bci nioinbers 
of the Cabinet. • 

“That it was ])ossib1e that a Cabinet formed on an tmlarged basis 
must be (ixtonded to tlui number of twelve or thirteen itn'inbcrs; that 
tlm Priuee Uegent wished Lords Grey and Grenville, on the part of 
tljolr friends, to n coinmend for his ILtyal lliglmess’s ap}»rol).dion tln^ 
liana s of four j)ers<'ns if the Cabinet should consist of tvvtdve, and cf 
five if the Calunet sliouhl consist of tliirleen, to b(( ap})ointed by bis 
Royal lligliness to fill such stations in his councils as might lie here- 
atier arranged. 

“ Tliat his Royal Ilighmss led. tlie selection of tlio names to liords 
Grey and Grenville, without any exception or ptrson;(l exclusion. 
'J’hat in comjilcting the new arrangcna'iit tlie Prince Regmit has 
grauied to l.ord AVelloslcy enlin; liberty to )>ru|)ose, for Ids Itoyal 
Highness’s uppotbaiion, the naims of any peivoii.s now occupying 
stations in his Royal >figl)m>s’s coinxcil^, or of any otlier jiersons. 

“Tliat if llie propositions made to^Lord.s Gn.'V and Gnaivillo sliould 
1)0 aecejited as the outline of an arrangemmit, all otlier niatlers 
would be di.'Cuss( d witli the most anxious solicitude to promoic 
^harmony and gent-rdl accommodation.” 

» 

That ni^ht (knnin^ iiniiounccd in tlic IIoMse of 
(’oinnions that J^ord Welledey had been commissioned 
to form a Ministry, and tlie names of those n^Iio had con- 
sented to join it were freely discussed. The hoj)es' formed 
wert^, bowev(n% soon dissipated. On June the Jrd, Lordg 
Grey and Grenville addressed a joint letter to Lord 
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\Vellesley*’ in \i*hich, after discussing Irlie proppsition, they 
stalled that, whilst the times iTn|)erioiisly required “ an 
Aduiinistrat^)/! i^tiiited in principle and stfbng in mutual 
reliance, j)()ssessiiig also the coididence ot‘ tlie (h-own, and 
assured of its sup|)ort in those healing Tueasurcs which the 
|)ul)lic safety requires, <^nd which are necessary to secure 
to the Govern^tiient the gf^opinion and affection of the 
I)eople,” tiicy added tlait no such hope was presented ro 
tliem by Lord Wellesley’s project, which appeared to them 
equally new in ))racticc and objectionable in principle. 
They, therefore, declined ‘‘ all participation in a Govern- 
ment constituted. uj)on such principles/’ 

T1k‘ .Prince Uegimt eagerly clutched at the opportunity 
afforded him by this letter to witlidraw from W'ellesh'y 
the commission lu^ had given him ; and although m'gotia- 
tions were coatiniUMl lor a few days longer, the Prince’s 
commission being transftuTed to Lord Moira, there was 
never any valid hope that they would succeed. The 
result was that the (Cabinet of Ja)rd Liverpool, described 
by the late Lord Beaconslield as the “Arch-Mediocrity,” 
was formed. It hehl odice for the lil’teen years that 
followed. 

Lord Wellesley’s mission was coucluded on June the 
did. That night, in the House of Lords, he stated that 
he had that day tendei'ed iijs resignation of the authority 
eontided to him; that he had failed iii consequence of 

ihi) most dreadful personal animosities, and the most^ 
ti'in-Ible dilficulties arising out of comj)licated questions; ” 
tliat ho had solicited and obtained permission to tell the 
House all the eircnmstances connected with his iiegotia* 
tiiA'^s; but that he wcmld advise the peers not to call for 
any such disclosure, being convinced that it would be 
harmful to the publif; interests. Lord Grenville concurred 
in the advice. Lord Moira, whilst ui'ging that he had 
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boen an hmnble iiistrument of coMciliatiin, expressed a 
hopt) that willesley would admit tliat he had not betfii 
actuated by personal ^animosities. T<h tl/is Wellesley 
l)Owed assent, and tlie evening terftiinatcMl. Jloira, how- 
ever, renewed the discussion on the 5tli, by stating that 
the term "‘dreadful personal aniT*K)sities ” was eapabhi of 
being apjdied to the highest j|uarter «5 ‘that he was* able 
to contradict any insinuation of that sort ; that the noble 
Marquess had been entirely unshackled, no individual 
liaving been named by the Prince, or any seat reserved. 
Lords Grey and Gi*enville disputed this last assertion, 
and appeahul to the niernoranduni of June 1st to bear out 
their view. Moira replied to the elfect that there had 
been inisa])preheiisions on both sides. 

Wellesley w^as not present when Moira had niaile this 
interpellation, but the following Monday, after Lord 
Liverpool had announced his appointment as Mist Lord 
of the Treasury, he rose to state that he had authority to 
explain eviu’y part of the course lui had pursued. zVssnring 
the Mouse tliat lie had attempted to form a. Governnv'ut 
on tliree great principles, viz. — the adjustment of the 
Catholic claims, the vigorous prosecution of the war, ami 
the union to that end of the best men of all ]);n-ti(‘S, he 
added that the term he had used on June the Mrd, 
^‘dreadful personal animosities, ’^liad been uscmI advlsiMlly, 
and was nieaut to apply to Lord Liverpool and his 
colleagues in the Administration just foianed, for it vras 
their conduct that had rendered all his efforts inipossibU*. 
(.'ailed u[)oii by Lord Ilarrowby to exjilain fully all lie 
meant by the charge, Wellesley re])lied in Ids mo.-t 
teilinii' style, deferring to the insinuation that after^tiur 
<leath of Perc(nal he had circulated reasons for bis ante- 
cedent resignation, which had made further acting with 
him impossible, he added: — 
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“I'he fuci^ are^^ simply these. When I ^esijjjned jiiy^-oftice, his 
IV\yal }iighn<!SH, witli n benignity peculiar to liini, rf/inested me to 
retain it until the expiration of tlie restrictions upon tlio Regei;jcy. 
I obeyed bis coiVnvM'ls, but finding -tha|, previoiis'*to tlie expiration 
of the restrictions, Mr. Perf<aval had recommended two or throe tiiiK's 
my immediate sui)orsesslon, 1 (li<l, in conversation with the Lord 
ChanceHnr, say that it was uninanncrJy to have done so. There were 
many other reasons for my ftishiiig to rc-ign. The vilest calumides 
v,'(re ciixmlaled oii (he subjhc^ I was cluirirctl with extravagant 
ambition, and widi bargaining for power. This was all calumny. 

' I simply askf'd leave to ri'sign. T.hcro are jnany exjM'(\ssioMs in the 
statement” — the statement which had been circulated as to his r(?asons 
for resigning — ‘‘maniiestly not mine. Some of my friends who were 
anxious alM)til the (muse of my retir<;ment took down iii writing ex[)res- 
siolis drop])ed in private oouversaiion, some of which J would ncav 
rc'call, bill wliich I svnuld not snbslantiully retract. A i)nl)Iica(i()U w’as 
uuiroriuly refused. I was liorror-siiuck at seeing it puhlishcd at tlm 
time ; and T would havci given any sum to have it r(i<*.all(xi. Tin; 
paper was not. mine. It iioy be a tritling tiling to talk of language, 
but it was not c,ouched in language whicb I should have used in a 
docnment intended for tlie public eye at a moriKUd; wbeu Mie couutiy 
bad lost a man of tbe most irreproatthable character, of tlie most 
perfect integritv, and full of every jnivatc virtue. Ihit all this does 
not make it necessary that I should acknowledge him to be possessed 
of that ] lower and frana? of mind whicli marks out a man for the 
comliict of great public concerns, it (vm be no insult to any man to 
say tlial: be is not qualilhal for the liighost ollici* in tiio Slate. I liighly 
ris|)(>ct and istccm my nohh.! frkmd opposite — for so I must still call 
him — hut it does not lollow from that iJmt 1 am bound to consider 
him as a fit man to be placed at the bead of the (Tovmnment. In tin?, 
Calun(‘t 1 ciideavmnrcd to act as far as 1 c.onhl with cordiality; but I 
dill imagine until now that I iiad shown sulticient ill-linmonr to con- 
vince my coadjulors of the dillcri'nt o]»iuions I ontcrtaiiual. 1 may 
pcrha[)s be thonglit blainablc in allowing Ihc puldication of tlie (corre- 
spondence regarding Ihe late niinisteiial inygotiation. Jf 1 have ernal, 
1 J^iave erred Irom liabit, for it is a very ordinary practicii with me to 
satisfy the inihlie hy anibentic information uiioij sahj*cls they regaid 
with painful anxiety, lb.it I am not aware that in the letters on 
^eitlier side tlieie i.s one word wdiich ought to lie withheld.” 

wiKs the porninon opinion ftiut the pati^lied-up C'ctbirKd 
presided over In Lord Liverpool would have but a brief 
existeiice. Lord Castlereagb was untried at the Foreign 
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Office, and iie wns handicapped in j)iLi)lic v^pinion by 
the failure oiWalcheren. To add to his ditficuitles, tlfe 
House of llejitvsentatives ,at W'ashingtiyn jfpassed, June 
the 18th, a secret resolution declaring the tlvo countries 
to he at war. This did not, indeed, Ijccorne known in 
England until after the j)ror(»g‘ation ; hut, wliilst Pailia- 
inent was still sitting, one or two (defeats, or viet(u*ie!? 
ef|ual to defeats, seemed to ])r('sag(^ the downfall of the 
Ministry. In June, Canning carried against the Govern- 
ment a motion pledging the House to take the subject of 
the relief of the (Catholics into consideration early in the 
following session. Tlie numbers were 235 to 106. On 
July 1st, Wellesley j)roposed, in tlie Lords, an identical 
rosoluiion. He made •on this occasion, perhaj)s the most 
brilliant s})eecli h(‘ ever made, and was defeated only by 
one vote, the numbers being 125 to 126. At tliis crisis, 
his brother stepped in to save the Ministry. The victory 
of Salamanca, gained over Marmont (July 22nd) just at 
the moment when Wellington's retreat before that general 
liad filled England with dismal presages as to the result 
of the war, whilst reflecting a momentary gli‘aTu uj)on 
him as the most stieiiuous su|)portcr of the policy which 
w^as so well succeeding, turned the thoughts of the nation 
into a different channel. 

• 

“The iriiporUiMco of tlie writes ]Mr. Torrens, “at the 

reonieiit ^iapoloou was aljoui to open liis lon‘ 2 :-nieail:ite(l ciirn{)ai<j;ii 
a^aiu!?t linssia, coiilil har»lly l>c exa;/i!:oiateti : an.l for Wellesley tlie 
sense of priUi*, satisfactioiv, and delight was inelfable. 1^’or days he 
was overwlielnied with inquiries and eonj^raluialiojis. He cui/ld 
atlbrd to forgive all his eTn-niies aial forget all his fli-sappointmeiits 
now. Liverpool wrote to acquaint liiin that an early Cazeiie would 
notify his brutlier’s adviincenauit to a Marquisate, a fact wliieli he fu* 
once coianiunieate<l to Lady lUofnirigioii, then in her seventieth ^year^ 
Ijondon vivd with Madrid in ebullitions of jmjiular joy : for three 
nigiits the town was illiuniiiated. Cui'ious to observe the character- 
istics of the scene, upon the second night WMlesley, accompanied by 
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his son aTid^jiis private secretary, drove in an open carna^^e to Wliite- 

where ho was recognised and cheerttd vocitesijnisly. In the 
excifeinent of the moment he addressed a few words oV cordial thanks 
to the crowd. Ij 'lu^v^orses were taken, in spite ofNds remonstrances, 
from the carrP.i^rs and h(^ was drawn ^n vicarious triiiniph, to St. 
PanFs, on to the Miinsifm House, and then back to his own residence 
in Piccadilly .* the populace insisting more than once on Iiis addressing 
them.” t • 

|- 4 

it is quite possible, as Mr. Torrens states, that as he 
watcliod the glare of the iHumiiiatiuus die out, the fear 
may have crejit over him “ that the part of pre-eminence 
in great affairs ho liad aspired to play had come* to an 
end.” His splendid achievements in India, never 
thoroughly appreciated by his coiitonqxn-arics, had been 
cast into the shade by the nairor and more recent 
triuuqdis of bis youngt'r brother, who, now too, would 
take precedence of liim as a ])ecr. Of the three gnait 
aspirations of his life, one liad been acconij>lished ; he had 
coiisorulatcd the British Empire in India. The second, 
the vigorous proseoiition of the war in Spain and Portugal, 
thanks to tlie genius of the general wliose great merit 
ho had been the first to discern, and to his own in- 
defatigable efforts in Parliament, was marching to assured 
triumph. The third, on whieli he had risked his political 
fortiUK'S in hhiglaud, the perfection of tin; Union consum- 
niatecl by Ids great jiolithuil master, William l*itt, by the 
])assing of tiic great nicasnrt; of reeoneiliat.ion wbicb that 
master bad made ])art of his original scheme, was to be 
acconqilisbed only at the close of his jmlitical lifetime. He * 
bad struck a gri-at blow for it in 1812, and Inid failed, 
llis brother’s victories bad, as I have said, diverted the 
• thoughts of the nation into a different ebanno], and the 
Li^’VrpooI Ministry, pursuing' tlie foreign policy which 
Wellesley liad inaugurated, became daily stronger from 
the results which that policy procured for the country. 
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Simultanwju^l^, the position of the most ihfluential amj 
earnest supp^ter of that policy, opposed, aa he was, on 
the question which he considered the nicfet %ital of the 
day, that of Catholic Emancipation, first by the Ministry, 
afterwards by the brother whose early fortunes he had 
pushed, diniinislied equally in iinjTortanqe. In a wprd, 
the question with which Welleslciy had Associated himself 
lieciiine dwarfed in the presence of the triumphs which 
his brother achieved and of their consequences. Thus it 
happened that, as the star of Wellington rose high in the 
horiiion, the star of Wellesley paled. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NINE YEARS OE EXCETTSION, 

1813 - 1822 . 

Tb<* Peaco — Commercial diflicultie« — Lord Welle.sley's I'rotest in 
favrmr of elu'ap food — lie opposcH the contuuial.ioii of war — He 
fidvociiios tlie redijclioii of popidar burdens — Tlio Catliolic Einan- 
cipation question — ’W'eJlosley becomes l.ord laeutenant of Iroluiid, 

A CMNEKAL election at the close of 1812 conliiTned the 
choice of the Prince Regent, The .Liverpool IVlinistry 
wns safe for seven years. The hopes of the Catholics 
\v(‘re (lashed to the ground, and their cause was indetinitely 
shelved. But Wellesley did not lose heart. Associated 
with ( Vinnirig^ on the one side, and the leading AVhig 
magnates on the oth.er, he laboured at the advaneenient 
of tiui cause with an energy whicli belongs to men with 
wiioni the conviction of tlie justice of tiie work on whicii 
they are engaged is absolute. Meanwhile, liis brother’s 
triiiin})hs in Spain, and the terrible retreat from Russia 
whicl) annihilated tlie army of Napoleon, were bringing- 
vbout the results which \Vellesley and Canning w^ere 
almost alone in foreseeing in 1809-10, as the sure con- 
sequences of a vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
lirst, and at tlie time, the most important of these results 
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was the Pe<lbe of Paris (April, 1814). 'thou followed 
the Treaty oPGlient, which restored peace hatweeii Great 
Britain and the United^ States (I)ecenil)er/<i 814) : and 
tlieri the Hundred Days (March 20th to June 29th, 1815). 
The last ])eriod a (forded to Arthur Wellesley the oppor- 
tunity of greatly increasing his fame and his inflm^ice. , 
Waterloo secured the peace of 4hjrope for nearly thirty- 
three years. * 

But with the peace which Waterloo luxd secured 
(November, 1815) began the embarrassment of tlie 
Ministers. And it is due to them to admit that never 
were men so little pre|)ared and so slenderly qualified to 
grapple with tlie iiidustri|bl crisis wliich was inevitable on 
the coneluvsion of a long w^ir, 

“ The poiico of Taria,” wrote a great statesman of our own 

foTiud tlie government of this country in tlie liamls of a Ijocly of men 
of whofTi it is no exjiggcrathm to say that they were ignorant of every 
principle of every liranch of political science. 8o long as our doniostic 
ailministi'filiou was confined merely to the rfiisi ug of a revomuf, they 
levied taxe s with gross facility from tlie industry of a country too busy 
to criticizes nr eiomplain. But wlieni the excitemurnt and distraction of 
war had e’easeid, aud they wero forced te» surve'y th(.‘ social eltanents 
that surioiinde;d them, thfiy seeineel, fir the ilrst time, to havci licconie 
OjnscioLis of tlicdr own inca])acity. These meai, indoeel, were the mere 
children of re)utin<\ IMicy prided themselves on Ian Jig praestical men. 
In the language of this eUdniict school of sUteismen, a practical man is 
a man who practises the blunders of Jiic^preeloccssorH.” 

The caustic severity of this description is equalled onlv 
hf its truth. The first difficulty wdiicli tlie Ministry had 
to encounter was that connected with the regulation of 
trade. On the termination of hostilities, the bloclrades 
wdiicb had disarranged the commercial system of tlicr 
world were removed, and it w^as hoped tlnit, wdthout an^ 
interference on the part of the Goveriimciit, trade and 
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♦ Lord Beacoiisfiold- 
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commerce would naturally return tft their idd channels. 
But under the restrictions imposed by the war there had 
^n’own up atoticial system* wljicli had greatly benellted 
the landed interest, and which the landed interest there- 
fore resolved, if they could, to perpetuate. The price of 
^ wliQat, for iiistatice, had avera«’cd, duriii<^ the ten years 
between 1804 and 18H, 90s. per (juarter. Under the 
influence of the coiivictioij that the newly-made peace 
would cause the market to be g*lutted with corn from 
foreign countries, tempted by tlie high prices ruling in 
England, the representatives of the landed interest in 
Parliament, prominent amongst whom were the Ministers 
and tlufir supporters, made preparations to regulate the 
corn trade by law; In July, 1814, a Committee ^ of the 
House of Lords recommended that so long as the average 
‘ pric(? of wheat slioidd be under 80, s\ per quarter, the ports 
sliould bo completely closed against supplies from otlier 
countries ; that until the price should reach 80s. per 
({uarter, if it were below it, foreign corn should be abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

A resolution arrived at by one of tlie Houses of 
Legislature, though it had not actually become law, in 
tla* interests of one class of the commiiiuty, and that the 
(fliiss wliose influence jvas predominant in that assembly, 
was sure to be uupoi)ulai«. It is not then surprising that 
the news that the C<)nuuittce of tlie House of Lords had 
made recommendations which would materially enhance 
tlie price of food in a country just emerging from a life- 
and-death struggle, should have caused great dissatis- 
faction, even tumults, in the metropolis ; in the centres of 
'"Manufacturing industry ; aiid in the large towns generally. 
'Pile distress in the north and in the midlands was great 
already. The proposals of the House of Lords promised 
to increase it. Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham 
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warmly ren(Anstratetl aj^ainst the consideration of 
proposal. Birt ^hose great towns were unrepresented in 
Parliament, and their rjprndnstrances we?e n«ihceded by 
the Govennnent. In the following session a P>ill was 
introduced in the Commons to ^^ivc effect to the Lords^ 
recommendatioiis. It was indeed vvariidy^ opposed ;• hiit^ 
the House, by large majorities, Adjected every amendment 
which would have mitigated ,the harshness of its action. 
The Government, well aware of the unpopularity of the 
measure, dis])layed their anxiety by calling out the military, 
and even liy closing the Strangers* gallery, during tlur 
time it was debated. At length, on March 10 th, the Hill 
was passed by a large inajority. 

In the House of Lords the same mtn wlio had warmly 
taken up the cause of religious freedom apjieared as the ad- 
vocates of cheap food. Prominent amongst them was tho 
Marquess Wellesley. During the term of his proeonsulship 
in India, that lord had noti( 5 ed the evil effects of tlie trade- 
monopoly which tlie Comjiany then enjoyed 5 ami lie liad 
imbibed a strong leaning in favour of the jirinciiilo of 
unrestricted competition. He regarded, tlum, witli a 
feeling bordering upon lioiror, the proposals of the 
Government to restrict, even to prevent, the importation 
of food at a time when such im|M>rtati()n was more than 
ever necessary; he opjioscd it* with all his force; and, 
when, he and his friends were beaten, as they wc're by a 
large majority, he drew up, in conjunctioTi with Lord 
Grenville, a protest embodying the objections which he 
entertained. 

This protest, signed by two Royal Dukes (Sussex and 
Gloucester), by the MarquoJLfe of Buckingham, by L 
Grenville, Wellesley, Essex, Torrington, Douglas, Mont- 
fort, King, and Carlisle, may be road with pi*o{it, even at 
the present day. It proclaimed tiie principle that : — 
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“ Public prospi’rity is best promoted by llavirig ufeoutrolled the 
free current of national industry that tbo great |fractical rule of 
leavitig all comilterc^o unfettered applies more pet'vdiarly, and on Istill 
stronger grounfls of justice^as well as offpolicy, to the corn trade than 
of any olher, ” that “ j nonopoly is tlie parent of scarcity, dearness, 
and uncertainty,” and that “ to coniine the eoiisunier of corn to the 
produce of bis owoi connir}^ in to rcf*;se to oiirstdves the benefit of that 
provisfion wliich IVoridonco itsfdf has made for equalizing to man the 
variations of season and of cJiibate.” The expression of dissent thus 
eonctuded; — “ I5ut whatever may be the future eonsoqucnces of this 
law, at some distant and iineertain period, wo see wnth pain that those 
hopes must be purchased at the exj^enso of great and prciseiit evils* 
To compel the consnmer to purchase corn dear^-r athome than it might 
Ih,' jmporie<l from abroad, is the immediate practical (iilerg. of this law. 
fn this way alone can it operate. Its proaenf. protection, its promised 
r‘Xtr*nsion of agriculture, must result (if at all) from the prolits which 
it cri?ates l)y keeping uj) the price of corn*’ to an nrtillcial level. These 
futxire l.>enefits are the Consequences expeettid, but, as we oonlidently 
believe, (‘rrone(»nsly (!Xp(:cted, from giving a l)ouuty to tlio grower of 
corn by a tax levi(;d on tlio consumer.” 


It way ini])().<sil)le to put the case more tersely. 

Lord \\'ell(‘sley had strongly opposed tliat clause in 
the Treaty of Fontuinebleau, w hi(!h guaranteed toNapolcon 
tlie sovereignty of Jillia. He foresaw that it woidd be 
inipossilde to chain the eagle within siglit of tlie scene of 
his triumphs. With equal wisdom, in my humble 
judguumt, he opposed J,he renewal of the war after the 
escajx^ of Najiokani from Ivs island, prison. Thci recogni- 
tion of Napoleon as a constitutional sovereign on the 
throne of 1' ranee was the one chance for the coasolid^tiqij 
of the henelits for the revolution ; for the extinction of ifS 
errors. The campaign of 1815 did indeed, as I have . 
said, give to Europe thirty-three years of peace ; but th(?j^ 
were years of oppression for«,the peoples ()f the (.knginent. 
The consequences to France were, not, as it was pre'-^ 
tended, to close, but to keep open, the door of He volution. 
That door is open still : and that it is so is due to the 
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iact that in ^15 .Eui^)pe intervened to impose upon Franc^L? 
a dynasty wli'iVh the nation had deliberately rqected. 

That Lord Wellesley fully apprehended {id evil of the 
course ‘which the Government pursued on this occasion is 
clear from the speech which he delivered on the discussion 
of the Regent’s message, announcing the renewal of, the 
war (April 7th, 1815). As,, 1814* he had foreseen 
the evils which w^ould result from the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, so, the following year, did his prescient brain 
gauge the unfortunate results for FVance which the unjust 
})olicy of Europe would produce. 

After the conclusion of the war, Wellesley acted with 
the party which dispi?|yed an anxiety to relieve the 
burthens pressing on the people, and which had been 
greatly increased by the policy pursued with respect to 
the importation of food from aliroad In 1816, he urged 
the dimiiiutiou of the militory charges. In 1817, again, 
he made an urgent appeal to Parliament for the reduction 
^f the burthens which weighed most severely on the 
manufacturing classes in particular, and on the jieople 
generally : — 

“ Wlieii lie saw,” ho said, “the coiiditiuii of all ranks of his Majesty’s 
people, and looked l)ack to their exertions, tlndr patience, their 
loyalty, their confidence in Parliament, ^\nd their present mi.sery, ]n‘, « 
was utterly at a loss to conceive by^wdiat criminal forii^etfulness of 
tlioir duty Ministers could have Avithlndd the nn.tst solemn assnranct'S 
of an Immediate and strict impiiry into tlic causes of such tremendous 
misfortunes, and a pledge of every possibh* relief.” Again, urging 
the absolute necessity for retrenohment, he said: “The scandalous 
profusion could not go on. Parliament must do its duty. There was 
no longer a refuge to be found from the cries of the hungry — the 
famished population, The army must be reduced. He liad no hcjsi- 
tatio^^ every rigard to the <lignity of the Crown, 

to the mainlenanco of our rank and security of our Empire, it irngifT^ 
bo greatly reduced.” 

To this task he adhered ; the lightening of the burthens 
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which pressed *ba the people. It was a the/ne which he 
never wearied of urging. It was because^ hr had this aim 
so much at \\\ aA that lie oppose^the Bill/introduced and 
passed in 1817, for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, cautioning the Ministers not to fortify the }x;r- 
suasion — vainly f|t^lt, he^^hoped — that all these propositions, 
all these rumours’ of peril, were merely meant to divert 
the attention of Parliament from the duty of retrenchment 
and economy which it had to perform.” 

That year was not, however, absolutely barren to him. 
He enjoyed the satishiction of witnessing the passing of a 
Bill opening all ranks of the army and navy to Catholic's 
and Dissenters. The House Lords would not go 
further. His minority of one, of 1812, was incniased, in 
1817, to a minority of 52 ; whilst the majority of 129 in 
the Commons was changed into a minority of 24, A 
new Parliament, summoned in 1818, dis))layed, indeed, 
sentimoiits somewhat more liberal. The year following 
the majority against the Catholic claims in the Commons 
was reduced to two ; whilst in the Lords it fell to 41. 
Ill that year the misgovernment of the Cabinet culminated 
in the event known in history as the ‘‘ Manchester 
Massacre,” The country seemed really in danger ; and 
though Wellesley recognised that that danger was due to 
the mischievous character mf the legislation, he felt that 
in the crisis which had been provoked he could not with* 
liold his support from the Crown. He made, then, at 
this period, a powerful speech in favour of the measures 
essential, in his opinion, for the maintenance of public 
order proposed by the Government. 

^)o January 29th of the year following, George III. 
died. In 1821 the Catholic Belief Bill passed the 
( Vumnons by a majority of 11, whilst in the Lords the 
majority against it was decreased by two. In December 
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of that yeamhe Granville party ^ jomed t?\e Governinent, 
and Lord mjllesley was nominated Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. It should be^ nrentioned, be/drei fluitting this 
period of exclusion, tliat the Marchioness had died on 
November 5th, 1816. Her death did not greatly afteet 
her husband, for, for some tirne,^ the husband and wdfe 
had agreed to disagree. Prolmbly, liTce bis colleagues in 
tlie Perceval administratior^p she liad found his autocracy 
unbearable. 

* The most imx)ortant members of tJio Grenville cr>nsiste<l of 

the Marqiicss of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, Thomas Grenville, 
Charles Wynne, Dr. rhillimore, Sir George Nugent,, »Sir Watkin 
Wynne', AVdlUam Lrc^omautle, with occasional assistance from Plunkett. 
The IMarquoss Wellesley had acted generally witli this j^arty since 
the conclusion of the war. 
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'CriAPTER XII. 

THE VIOEEHYALTY OF HIELANH. 

1822 - 1827 . 

Condi tiona of the Union — The state of Ireland — I^ord Wollesley^s 

reception -His nppointiTient8--Coorcive measures and measures of 

relief -Sec j'ct societies — Kiot in Dujdin — “ 7’ho hihtlo plot’’ — 
IinproYenieni of Wo^llesloy’s position — .His second marriage — 
Rosi^-piation of tlie Lord Lioutenancy, 

It; is (juito possiWe that if the bigotry of George HI. had 
not interfered, in 1800 - 1 , with the great measure of 
Union designed by Mr. Pitt — if, tiiat is to say, the King 
had not forbidden tlu^ jiassing of the great measure of 
emancipation, tlie bestowal of wliicli would for ever have 
identified in the minds of the vast majority of the people 
of Ireland the act of Union with an act of grace — there 
might lia ve been no Irish question at the present moment, 
The cry for the repeal o£ the Union in the third decade 
of the present century owed<tiImost all its force to the fact 
that in the minds of Catholic Irislimen the Union was 
identified witli breach of contract. In his secret negotia-# 
tions to ensure the passing of that measure, .Mr. Pitt had 
pledged himself and his sovereign to ^the abolition of 
^religious disaliilitles as its first consequence. The refusal 
^of (h^orge III. to allow Mr. Pitt to redeem that pledge 
was tlie “ original sin ” which tainted the hearts of the 
Irish (yathollcs. The concession, which would have been 
welcomed as an act of grace in 1800 - 1 , was regarded as 
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wrung lrorr| the fears of England in 182^J. It was the 
refusal to make Jt when Jt wjis due as part of a contract, 
one half of which had been carried th^Cligp^ that sowed 
the seeds of distrust of England ‘which lias ever since 
marked the feelings of the Irishmen towards the Govern- 
ment of the United Islands.*^ * 

• • 

Mr. Pearce thus describes the state? of Ireland at the 
period when the Marquess ellesley was sent there as 
Lord Lieutenant:* — 

“ During the year 1821, the poinilation of a great portion of i reland 
was in jV state of ojKva insnrnjclion. Neither life nor pro]>erty were 
safe : fomudahlo bodies of arnied men, bound togetbei* by secret oaths, 
spread terror and desolation through the country ; they (ioiinnitted 
tlieir depredations l»y night, tobhing houses of moju'y and anus, taking 
away iiorscs, and, night after nlglit, iiring tin# r(3sidoiice of parties wlio 
iiad Ix'come objeels of vengeaiiee. The mail coaches were interoepted 
and pluiid(^r< d on the King’s high road; and tlie royal lrooi)S were 
upon sevoial uceasions, iinde-r cover of niglit, tjncoiintert^d in tlio opthi 
country. N<.*it her the terrors of a nuuieroiis ariii}' nor the threateniiigs 
of tln3 law were of any avail. Even the zealous rdibrts of the Itoman 
Catholic clergy to r< ‘store tra!i<|ui]lity, had ikj effect upon ‘Captain 
Kock’ and Iris ‘ Wliiteboy’ following.” 

That this picture was not overdrawn is proved by 
record of the “ Annual llogister/’ dealing with the state 
of the island at the beginning of 1822. In that trust- 
worthy periodical Ireland is desc/ihed as: — 

^a tempestuous scene of violence* iniquity, and disorder 

In vain liad the military force b(,'en augmented in tlie disturbed dis- 
tricts; ill vain bad the judges and ministers of the law peribrmed 
tJioir function with stein severity ; in vain iiad many of the deludixl 
wretches atoned on the scaffold for their crimes ; tlie country was 
still in the same in|ecure. and unquiet state ; the outrages instead of 
ceasing were multiplied in iiumlier, and became more audacious in, 
eiiaractt.r. Nearly the wdiolo of 3Iuustor w*as in a situation into 
whicli it is ditlicult to conceive how a civilized' country could 
was not afilicted by foreign invasion, or had not been tlie scjat of pro- 
tracted civil war.” 

♦ Mtmoirs of liicJuird, Mar^iuess Welleshy. vol. iii., i>age 314. 
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This descrlpVion might in many respects ipply to the 
Ireland of 1880-6, There is, however, /one striking 
difference. dn. the one side, J:he Irish* had, in 1822, 
a real grievance ; if they could complain with justice that 
tlie English had not kept the compact made by Mr, Pitt 
on their behalf in j 800^ it was a remarkable foct, on the 
other, that the Catholic ♦cJorgy, still under the ban of 
disability, having before their eyes the favoured Protestant 
establishment, used all their endeavours to restore and 
maintain law and order. In 1880-6, when the real 
grievance liad become ancient history,’’ when there was 
no rival establishment to disturb their equanimity, the 
Catholic clergy threw all their ejiergies to supj)ort the 
cause which was equally maintained by violence, by 
bloodshed, and by disorder. 

^ It was not open, in 1822, to the Marquess Wellesley to 
apply to Ireland the principle which the Government of 
the present day is attempting to enforce. ‘^‘Twenty 
years of resolute administration of the law ” is an effica- 
cious remedy only when grievances based on injustice 
have been removed. Such grievances exist no longer in 
Ireland, In 1822, they were undisguised, open, palpal)le ; 
and, what was worse, there seemed but a small chaijcx3 
,^that any of them would ,be redressed. Under such cir- 
cumstances no one can wonder tliat a wild, untutored r£ice 
should have recognised its only remedy in violence, 

Tlie Catholic question had been apj)arently advancing, 
so much in ])ublic o})inion in England that when Lord 
Wellesley accepted the office of Ijord Lieutenant of 
I Ireland he did so with the hope that the disabilities 
^a£alnst vvhicli lie had so long struggled would be shortly 
removed. His noinination seemed to encourage tliat 
belief. It did not seem logical that a nobleman who had 
combated so earnestly for the complete carrying out of 
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the whole contract of 1800, would accept office unless he 
felt assured -^hat ht would shortly be able to announce 
the assent of *1t.he King'^s. Governiuent| to the measure 
necessary to its compldtion. He*w^a3*recf)iVcd, then, at 
Dublin with the greatest enthusiasm : by the Catholics, 
l)ecause he was known to r>yTnpa#nse with their just aspi- 
rations ; by tlie Protestants, because of ‘the services Vhicii 
he and his brother had rendered to the country ; by the 
masses, because he was an Irishman, the brilliancy of 
whose career reflected on Ireland. 

Almost the first act of the new Lord Lieutenant was 
an act of conciliation. The appointment of Attorney- 
General had become vacant The late holder of the 
office, Mr. Saurln, Infd made himself obnoxious by liis 
violent antipathy to the Catholics. Tiie appointment of 
his successor was practically in the gift of Lord Wellesley, 
and he bestowed the ofHcc on Mr. Plunkett (afterwafds 
Lord Plunkett), a member of the House of Commons, 
who had exerted all his powers of sjdendid eloquence to 
promote the cause of Catholic Emancipation. The Soli- 
citor-General, Mr. C. K. Bushe, held similar views on 
that question ; but Lord Wellesley was hampered by the 
fact tluxt the (Jhief Secretary, Mr. Goulburn, and the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Manners, upheld the cause of 
exclusion. The hopes which had been kindled by tlu', 
appointment of Mr, Plunkett were strengthened a few 
mouvlis later l)y the nomination of Mr. Bushe to be Chief 
Justice, in place of Chief Justice Downes retired. 

*‘The appoinlrri^nt,” writes Mr. Pearce, “‘was wcl] calculated to 
inspire coiilideuco in the admiiiistratioti of justice. It marked a ncAV 
ora — when tlie King’s Government announced that violent jiartisarisliip 
and indecent political zeal werJ no longer to bo qualiticatioaiu^r.j-^ e 
judicial oilicc/' 

The dcscrijition I have given of the condition of Ireland 
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in the early pages of this cliaptcr^ have dfsclosed the 
vaSstness of the task which Wellesh j hac^^f? undertaken* 
Handica})ped, he was, by the continued* refusal of the 
Parliament Sf Great •Britain to^pjiss the one measure 
which would have rendered other legislation easy, he 
bent all his energies to devise* such jdans as would ensure 
tlie restoration' of ipu hi ic ^order. Beginning by openly 
discouran'Ing Orange Societies on the ground tliat all 
societies, organised for poritical ])ur poses, employing 
secret oaths and signs, were hostile to the spirit of the 
British Constitution, and that associations based on the 
principle of religious exclusion acted as deadly jioison to 
tlie public happiness, he sliowed his iin])artiality by 
applying tlie same rule to the rivaPsoclety of Ribhoinneii. 
Examining, then, witli all the thoroughness of his nature, 
tlie actual state of the country, he came to tlie conclusion 
th«H the existing law was insuliicicnt to meet the evil. In 
his despatch to the Home Government ho stated, as 
the conclusion he had arrived at from an exaiiiination 
of tlio cases, papers regarding whicli he forwarded, that 
‘^no additional military force, no improvement or aug- 
mentation of the police, would now eireetual without 
the aid of the insurrection Act ; with that aid it appears 
to me to he rational to expect that tranquillity may be 
maintained, confii’uicd, ami exteiide<l throughout Ireland.’" 
Tills Act and an Act suspending the operation of the 
Habeas Corpus Act were passed with but little ojiposition ^ 
by Parliament;, and, armed with tliese, AVellesley was 
enabled to take measui’es so prom])t and decisive that, 
before Parliament rose for the recess, he was able to 
report that the insurrection had been effectually crushed. 

still the alleviation of the sufferings of 
the large number of peasants who had been reduced to 
the very verge of starvation by the disorders of the 
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country, "ifhe retiring* Coiiimander-in-G^ief, •Sir David^ 
Bixird, reporting tluj progress made by the wise measures 
of Lord Wel?e»iey towards the pacificati(^n of the coimlry, 
had added that his r^xorts from •(Jal fray ^Itidicated , the 
presence of great suffering caused principally by the want 
of means of the sufferers to, purchase food. “Hundreds 
of half-famished wretches/’ he had adil(5d/“ arrive almost 
daily from a distance of fifty^ miles, many of them so 
exhausted by want of food tlftit the means taken to restore 
them fail of eftect Itohi the weakness of the digestive 
organs, occasioned by long fasting/’ Before Sir David 
penned tliat report, the Govermnent, warned of the evil, 
had taken measures to meet it. The .Parliament of the 
United Kingdom hac>, on the representations of Lord 
Wellesley, granted £300,000 to afleviate the distress; 
subscriptions in England, headed by the City of London, 
had yielded £350.000; the local subscriptions reached 
£150,000; and Lord Wellesley subscribed £500 from 
his private purse. 

Open iiisLirrection had been put down ; food had bi'cn 
found for the starving; there still reniMined the more 
difficult task of combating tlie secret societies. It was a 
task from which Lord Wellesley did not flinch. In 
November, 1822, he forwarded to the llome Government 
a letter from Mr. I’lunkett giving details of the workirig 
of a secret society, based on the principle of religiotis 
exclusion, wdncli was working great mischief, and for 
association with wiiicli the law did not sufficiently pro- 
vide. 

“ I fear/’ wrote Mir. Plunkett, “ that in five or six couutios, ^rea t ^ 
numbers of the lower classes have been involved in it ; some of thorn 
from a love of enterpriso ami reifdy disposition for jmschiol' ; 
a principle of counteraction to exclusive associations of an opposite 
character ; but most of them, I shouhl hope, from terror on the oit«.* 
hand, and the expectation ol' impunity ou the other.” 
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He recommojided, then, the application tot Ireland of 
tJje 39th Act of George IIL, giving ^^power^ to transpor . 
for seven years all who might. he proved to be members 
of j^be assoclc^cioni without the necessity of establishing 
the fact of administering or taking the oath. In a 
despatch dated the folk) wing ^January, addressed to Mr. 
Secretary Pech, Who had become Home Secretary in 
January of the same year, Lord Wellesley, whilst 
indicating the measures he was pushing for the reform of 
the police, the revision of the magistracy, and the 
improvement which had been eflectcd in the administra- 
tion of the law — whilst reporting the progress wdnch had 
l>eeii made in Limerick and in (Jlare, and the amount of 
amendment still required in Tippeiary, in King’s County, 
and in Roscommon ; how Ulster was happily exempt from 
disorder — urged special attention to the suggestions he 
hhd made for the more effectual restraint of this system 
of mysterious engagements, formed under the solemnity 
of secret oaths, binding His Majesty’s liege subjects to 
act under authorities not known to the law, nor derived 
from the State, for purposes undefined, not disclosed in 
the first process of initiation, nor until the infatuated 
nt)vice has been sworn to the vow of unlimited and lawless 
otedience.” He urged, further, the renewal of the In- 
**sun'ection Act for another year. 

The energetic inind which had consolidated British 
India, had thus, diverted to a new channel, accomplished 
much with means not always sullicicnt. Whilst economising* 
exjxmditure, ho had reformed the magistracy ; established 
the Irish constabulary on a basis which' madc them effi- 
cient supporters of the law ; relieved the starving 
"p^ypviiciiion ; and discountenanced by all the means in his 
{K)wer the religious animosities whicli had contributed so 
largely to the disturbed condition of the island. Had he 
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been empowered to announce, as a spontant^us gift I'rovn 
the Crown, the^igrant |()f that one measure of coiiciliatioji 
for which he had* so long combated, he inigh^ have given 
to his work in Ireland the same solidity as that which had 
characterised his work in British India. But here he 
was powerless. Caiiriing, indbed, sTill fought Avith vary- 
ing success for the old principles^ But "in tTio breasts of 
the majority of the Cabinet, and in the RoA^al Palace, 
bigotry still reigned rainpant. Nor was it the least of 
the great Marquess’s annoyances to feel that one of t!ie 
most prominent of the opponents of toleration w^as tlie 
brother who had gained so much glory on the field of 
fmttle. 

Bigotry, especially I risti bigotry, is always in extremes. 
Not content with excluding the Roman Catliolics from all 
share in the Government of a couritiy of which, then, they ^ 
constituted nearly four-fifths of tlie poj)ulation, the 
Protestant party was always anxious to dis[)lay visible 
sigms of its aseeiulancy. When, then, July 12th, tlie 
anniversary of the battle of Aughrim was apj)roaching’, 
the leaders of that party announc(‘d their intentioii of 
decorating the statue of King Williain 111., the symbol of 
tlieir triumph in 1G91-2. To prevent a ceremony winch, 
made in thel^nanner in which it wa^ proposed to make it, 
would liave been offensive to many, O’Connell addressed a 
letter in the public papers to Lord Weliesley, calling upon 
liiiii to prohibit the display. It would appear tliat l^ord 
Wellesley hoped that his own well-know n opinions against 
such action, and the advice tendered by the King to tin* 
leaders of the domiiiant party to the same effect, w^ould havt^ 
produced the result desired by , O’Connell. He abstained, 
then, from issuing a manifesto which might have been 
construed as identifying himself^ with a party, and was 
content, for this time, to watch the coui’se aflairs would 
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take. 'I^ie ufeual disturbances ensued. ThS decorations 
pnt oil by one party, were torn off bjf the ot);>er. Rendered 
\viser by ej^perjence he took occasion* when anofher 
anniversary of a siihilar chara^jter was approaching, to 
issue a proclamation, in wdiich, recapitulating the events 
of ^ July 1 2th, he foVbade,” by the mouth of the Lord 
Mayor, the Mecftration ^of the statue, or the affixing 
thereto of any emblem, ornament, or device. Not only, 
'however, did the partisans of bigotry disobey this order, 
they treated it as tliough it had been an infringement of 
the Constitution. The Common Council culled a meeting 
and passed a censure on the Lord Mayor for having 
issued the proclamation, and the majority pledged them- 
selves to disobey Jts provisions.^’ When the morning of 
the anniversary, November 4tli, dawned, and the partisans 
^ of bigotry proceeded to redeem their pledge, they found 
a body of police drawn round the statue, supported by a 
patrol of horse. They made the attempt, nevertheless, 
and for two days Dublin was traversed by angry mobs 
committing disorder of every kind. Still, the statue 
remained undecorated ; and, when, on tlie tliird day, the 
Orange mob made a final attempt to effect tiieir purpose, 
tlu‘ soldiers were called out and order was restored. 

The action of Lord ^Wellesley in this matter affected to 
a considerable extent hisi popularity witli the party which 
theoretically called itself the party of order, but which 
was, in fact, the party of intolerance. When he visited 
tlie tlieatre the following month he W'as received with 
mingled cheers, groans, and hisses. When, on the band 
playing God save the King,” be rose’ to bis feet, several 
missiles w^ere thrown into tjie Vice-regal box, and a large 
{dai-t bottle was flung from the gallery at his head. It 
only just missed him. Had if struck him, it would pro- 
bably have killed him on the spot. Legal steps were 
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taken to br^ng’ the rioters to justice, but Gvand Jury 
ignored the Bill g|' indictment preferred against thcrtiu 
Ijbrd Wellesley, badly advised, had therp prosecuted fo^ 
conspiracy to murder,* instead cf on* tlife* less seru)tth 
charge of aggravated riot ; a nustakc which Canning lost 
no opportunity of ridiculing* in conversation. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate husiiitiss, whieft was 
followed by a quarrel with the Irish Chancellor, Lord 
Manners, Lord Wellesley St&idily advanced in the esteem 
of the moderate men on both sides. Public meetings were 
held in Dublin to congratulate him on his escape : and 
his friends in England, even those in the Ministry, ap- 
proved of his conduct. It is pleasing to find in a lettcir 
addressed to him frdm England such expi'ossions as 
these : — * 

“ I (lined witli I^ord Sidinoutli a few days before I left towa. Ije 
was in liiiL^h spirits on tlie subject of your adniinistration in IreJaiifb 
and iij)on the piX’sent state of that (country.” . . . . “ Vour administration 
1ms risoii a step liighcT every time a despatoh is received from yon 
witli any proposed arrangement or improvement of systtan, and tber<' 
is no complaint of silence on yonr part.” . . , . “ I tliink I purcc'ivt'. 
that the tone of the ( )pj)Osition will Im particularly civil towards yonr 
Excellency personally, and that they will admit tlmt yon linvedono 
Jis much as coidd bo expected from you uiKh r Ihe circnnutanceH ; but 
they are preparing a very sharp) attack upon Ministers for not satisfying 
the CaUiolics.” .... “Meanwhile, it Is .satisfactory to observe tlnijj^ 
ail parth'.s .seem to feel that Ireland is doing well in yonr liand.s. "I iic 
Duke of (Irafton, having sc^rved in Ireland, often talks »l)Out it, and 
he said lie admired your raanagimient of the atfair of tlui statm^ 
^extremedy.” Alluding to Lord Wellesley’s sujrpreasion of tlie .secret 
associations, the same writer, in a lctte*r dated the :ird of Fel:»ruai'y 
following, thus expressed himself: — >“1 am happy to say that all 
classes in Ireland y^id in this country begin within the last ten days 
to understand riglitly the nature of the contest in which your Excel- 
lency is engaged. 1 now consider the battle as fought and won, and 
I heartily congratulate your Excellency and Ireland upon 
.... The question wa.s, were tlie natives to bo excluded Iroin (even) 

* From Colonel M. Shawe, diJed December 14th, 1822. 

r 2 
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V fligil'ility to*any ylaoe of emolument end trust, and were they to bo 
iii<VK>{>olizcd by a pi*ivilep:i;<l class, who alsofclaiiii tbo privilege of 
iusitlliiig periodically fclie proscribed order of me ccimjTiuiiity. I hope 
tiiere is an end tofitliis stute of things, at least us* far as the useless 
insvJts go; amf it your Kx<5.1Iency wore to eilcet no inoro in Ireland, 
it would be a glorious work, and lay tlic foundation of all future im- 
' pro vein ent/* ^ 

* Tlie weakness of Lord ^Wellesley’s position, it cannot 
, be too often repeated, arose from the fact that the 
su])er£tructure which he raised wdth so much care and so 
inuch skill, had no foundation. Religious intolerance 
continued to deprive four-fifths of the population of their 
riglits. Until tliose rights should be conceded, work, 
however bemdicent, could only produce a temporary effect. 
Loi'd Weliesley’s sc^itiments were tolerant and liberal ; 
but he liad to administer a country, the conslitution of 
which was intolerant and illiberal : nor w^as tliere any 
guarantee tiiat his successor w-ould not be a reactionist. 
Tile Tithe Bill of 1823, however, w^as for a time a marked 
success, though tlfc birth of the Association in the fol- 
lowing year inaugurated a new era in Irish agitation. 

In October, 1825, Lord Wellesley married for a second 
time. Mr. IVuircc thus describes the event : — 


III Iho luonlh of October, 1S25, bis Kxcelli'iicy wuh married to 
^dary Aunt?, daugJifia- of Uieli^.rd Catou, of Ilaltimore. in tl)0 lliiitfxl 
States of Ainorica, and widow of< Jloberl Pal.torsrin, Kaq., a lady dis- 
tinguisbed for ber beauty, elevation of mind, and dignity of manners. 
.... ^S}lC was tlio granddaughter of the celebi-fited American patriot, 
Carrol of CarreVks town, w ho signed the declaration of iiidepeiideiice ; 
but tliougl) of repulilican parentage, she bail a patent of nobility from 
nature, wliich the illu.strious bridegroom, bow’over proud of bis lineage 
and ancestral honours, esteemed far above the ^nsel of hereditary 
* distinctions. Her title leut her no grace she did not pay hack 


The Marchioness svas a Catliolic. 

The same year Lord Francis Leveson Gower brought 
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forward in Parlianlent a measure for the endowment^ oJ 
the Roman iJatholfc (Jliureh in Ireland. Men in those 
days had not coiicoive(| the idea of thieMijifjndowinent ol 
the Church of tlie iniuority, and there can ho little doubt 
that the measure of Lord Franci|5, as tending to levid 
up” the Catholics, would, at that conjuncture, have .been 
attended with the happiest* results. Tlie House of 

Commons would not llsteju to it. Tlie wisdom of 

• 

bigotry again prevailed, and an opportunity w^as thrown 
away of conciliating the most influential body of men 
in Ireland. I may be permitted to add that a similar 
opportunity was again lost in 18()1), wlien the time for 
dealing with the establishment of the minority could no 
longer be postponed. Mad the jirinciple of ‘levelling 
up ” been tlien substituted for tlie system of “ levelling 
down” it is certain that tlie state of Irc^lavid would newr 
have become so dangerous as it lias been since the 
priestlmod became irrevocably (lejienrlent on tlu^ jioople. 

Amongst other reforms which had distinguished th(.> 
administration of Lord Wellesley, besides those already 
referred to, may be mentioned, tlie rmnoval of various 
obnoxious ainl oppressive imjiosts — the remission of tlie 
Union duties, a great lioon to the commence of Ireland — 
an inquiry into the state of eduv*ation — the establislimenlf^ 
of petty sessions — the appointtnent of assistant barristei's 
— the extension of jmblic works — and the dlifusion of 
j sentiments of moderation and toleration amongst iill with 
whom he eame in contact Miit, such is human nature, 
his very tolerance, his very virtues, made him unpopular 
with both sides. Tlie Orangemen distrusted him for Ids ' 
efforts on behalf of the (Aitliolics : the Catholic^conld 
forgive neither his suppression of secret soci(itics, nor liis 
inabihty to concede to them their rights. When, on the 
resignation of Lord Liverpool, in January, 1827, Canning 
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Yeciame Prime Minister (April), the hdyes of the Marquess 
that something might be done for the Cath^ilics revived. 
But the one »Aing essential to th^ well-being of Ireland 
had not been done when Canning died tlie following 
August. Even before ^that iiiuch to be lamented event 
liOrd* VVelhisley "l]ad found the prolongation of the 
situation intolerable. Th^’ condition of Tipperary and 
Munster was becoming worse and Worse. In the former 
the system of combination and terrors was “ more com- 
pleti'ly established and organised than ever before.” 
The attempts to grapple wdth the Association failed 
signally, the Bill for its suppression being met by the 
simple device of founding a new association on the ruins 
of tlie old. His tenii of oflSce exj)ired during 1827, and 
lie was anxious to be relieved. Lord Wellesley/’ wrote 
his Chief Secretary, William Lamb, on December 15th 
of that year, “ waxed more and more impatient to be 
relieved of his office. His successor had been some time 
announced, and men’s eyes were turning to the new 
Abceroy, Lord Aiiglesea, whose influence was already 
discernible in the horizon. The jiositloii of sujierseded 
satrap did not suit the conqueror of Ti))U Sahib.” 

Towards the end of December, then, he resigned his 
Tflhce in the hands of a*'Conmiission of Ijords Justices, 
and returned to England. 

* Torrens’a Maiioirs of Viscount Melhourue. Yol. i. p. 200 -1. 
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CHAPTER Xll’r. 

• 

LORD STEWARD OF ITIE HOUSEHOLD, AND AGAIN 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

1830-183L 

lleturn to England — Fre»Ji disappointmonta — Spcccli on Oalholio 
Emancipation — Passing of the Bill aiui fall of tlio Tory Oovera- 
nicu: — Lord Stowurdsliip of the Household - Again Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland — R<ine\val of tho Coereiou Act and its 
coiiBe<pierice« — Lord Wellesley becomes Lord Cliarnboilaiii—IJis 
retirement from public life. 

The Marquess Wellesley n*iiirnod to England to fight 
once more the battle of Catholic Eiiiancipation. But, 
before be could buckle on bis harness, he was subjected 
to two bitter disap[K)intmonts. In an audience which 
the Prime Minister, Lord Goderich, had had with the 
King, on December 18th, he luid recommended the 
addition of Lords Wellesley iinci Holland to his ( 'abinetf ' 
The King made no reply. * A few days latter the same 
proposal was submitted by the Premier in a letter, which 
was seen by Mr. Huskisson and Lord I.(ansdowne, but to 
which a postscript, whicli they did not see, was added, to 
the effect that domestic circumstances affecting the liealtli 
of one most dear to the writer rendered him sometime!? 
incapable of continuing fo perform the dutiesi*,»,^d* hh 
station.” The King naturally regarded the ))ostscript as 


* Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, Vol, i. pp. 209-300. 
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■, the kernt’;! ot' the letter, and, by ^he advice of I^ord 
X'tfiidhurst, sent for the Duke of Wfllingrt^n. This was 
disappointment *the first. The second may or may not 
bov.conjecturat! It ^^'a's said thatliord VV'ellesley Indieved 
that his brother would name him to the Kino* as the most 
fitting statesman to become Prime Minister, and that the 
Dukes acceptance"' by hivniself caused an estrangement 
wlutdi was never subsequently healed.^ 

*]]e that as it may, the undaunted Marquess did not the 
less strive to ])romote the object wliich had now become 
the main object of his life. That year (1828) the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Sir Francis Ihirdett, had 
<*arried by 272 votes to 266 a motion for a committee 
on the claims of the Catholics. M^iien the motion reached 
the Upper House its chitif op])oncnts were the Lord 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister, tla^ Duke of 
Welliiigtoa. AYellesh^y did not decline the coTnl)at. 
llej)!yiiig to the Lord Chancellor, he said that be sup- 
ported the claims of the Catholics from solemn conviction 
founded on long and studious attention to the operation in 
Ireland of— 

“ tlh! hiw3 cnacied for their exclusion. The rcBiilt of Iris exporiencA> 
wuH o t-herough impression that lliose laws did not tend to the security 
the Ciinrcli and State, as was fondly imngiiied, hnt only produced 

tlnngr r t<» nliat lliey had l>oen d(‘signed as a stifogiiard He 

would ask any person acquainted witli the condition of Ireland, 
whether it was in a state likidy to lead to a coneiliatory termination, or 
ealcniated to etfeet tlie desired stability to the Church, or to secure $■ 
t he n?-eitablishment of harnuniy and p('aco! ” 

He concluded by dechiring thut whilst he rt'g'arded the 
continuiition of the disabilities as a positive danger, he 
was rt^yrvly to consent to the provision of such securities 

* Torrens’s Mdhourne^ p, SOO. « Bulwer s Life of Lord l\dmersU)n, 

‘ p. 2Uh 
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• . . . . ^ . 
agijinst the misuse ic^f emancipation as w5uld satisfy tla> 

Goveriimeut ^iid thf people. m 

Ilis l)rothei**rose to rcjjdy. After expressing the pain 
he felt at having to differ in opinion from one whonf he 
so dearly loved, and for vidiose opinions he entertained so 
much respect and deference,” he^thus gitatcul the rgason 
why he could not agree with hin : — 

“ My noble relative says that security will be fourifl in the 
removal of the securities which now exist. I say tluit the securities 
which w’c iiow’' enjoy, and which for a length of time wo have onjoyod, 
are inclisponsable to the safety of Church and State.’^ 

The reply, in lact, was an assertion of the non jjos- 
sunius: the security of^the realm will be shaken if we 
accord to Catholics the same rights as are enjoyed by 
their Pi-dtestant brethren. \V lam the Duke of Wellington 
spoke those words, the cause he was upliolding wtis 
tottering to its fall, lie possessed many great (pialitles, 
but he wanted prescience. The ja’iiiciphi whi(‘h he 
jisscrted in so uncompromising a manner, in ,rnne, 1828, 
he himself proposed to abandon in Fiibruary, 1821). In 
that month he inserted, in the speech from tiic Throne 
a paragraph, in wliieh Parliament was recommended to 
t!orisider whether the disabilities of the Catholics rniglit 
not be removed. In the Murth following the Catholic 
Relief Hill passed the Commons ; in A))ril it ])assed the 
Lords. The cause which the Marquess Wellesley had so 
long and so persistently advocated hud triumphed at 
last. 

A year later George IV. died. In the September 
following, the J*)uke of Wellington, as confident an 
opponent of reform as he had been of the (.^atholiejjj^iims, 
made a public declaration to the effect tliat tlie House of 
Commons needed no reform.., The House elected in 
consequence of the demise of the King did not share 
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♦hat opinion, atid promptly placed tte Government in a 
miijority,* The Duke then resigntil, Lord Grey 
formed a Ministyy from the old Whigs, the followers of 
Canning and Grenville, and an ultra-Tory or two; To 
Lord Wellesley was assigned, for the moment, the post of 
Lord Steward of the rfouschold. He had for some time 

r. 

been convinced of the neOiissity of reform, and although 
he took but little part in the discussion, he voted for 
the great measure which transferred to the middle class 
a share in the Government of the country. The (juestion 
was not finally settled till June, 18M2, when the Bill was 
passed in the Lords by 106 to 22. Early in the fol- 
lowing year Wellesley was again sent to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant.t 

The circumstances under which the measure of justice 
had been granted to the Catholics had robbed it of more 
than half its value. That wdiich would have been 
accepted with gratitude as a free gift was scorned when 
it was given grudgingly and under compulsion. Lord 
Wellesley, tlien, did not find the condition of Ireland 
improved. Again w^ere secret societies rampant; again 
in many districts was disiifiection paramount. The law 
was insufficient to punish the criminals. l"'o meet this 
rtate of things the Home^^GovermJlcnt had introduced and 
carried an Act, called a (voercion Act, but which w^as 
really an Act to put down outrage. This Act was 
about to expire. The terms of its renewal wert; 
being arranged by the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Bight. Hon. Edward Littleton, and the 
Marquess Wellesley. But their hands were in a great 
meagre tied by the orders of *^he Government in England, 

* The occanion was a motion on the Civil List, which was ctirriod 
against tlio Govornmont by 233*10 204. 

t Pearce’s Life and Correspondence of the Marquess Welleshtj, 
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and'the growing api|rehensions of WilliamlV. respectiiig^ 
their Irish p^}icy. \ “ Oould Lord Wellesley,” wr»te 
Littleton,* have exerc'^ed' an unfettered jiylgment, his 
enlarged and vigorous mind would soon have reinodelfed 
institutions, and have put each pj^ty and interest in its 
right place in Ireland, and have given coiiti^ntnieiit, order^^ 
and strength to that part of Hkf Majesty’s dominions.” 

The Act, as at the time, in existence, contained not 
only what w^ere called (Curfew Clauses, and the granting 
of power to the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim districts, 
but likewise a power to proliibit county meetings for the 
purpose of petitioning, and clauses which, from their 
nature, were called Coeft-Martlal Clauses. 

Regarding these clauses, and the power to prohibit 
meetings, there was a difference of opinion in the Cabinet. 
At first, Lord Wellesley himself had considered theae 
clauses indispensable, but he modified his opinion, and 
made his change of view so strongly felt that ultimately 
the Bill was passed without them. This change of front, 
however, was the indirect cause of the downfall of the 
Grey Administration, though Lord Wellesley, who had 
acted under the belief that the Cabinet was finally unani- 
mous, was, of course, not to blame for the intrigues of 
Lord Brougham and the want of tact of Mr. Littleton. * 

Armed with these limited j:A)wcrs, Lord Wellesley used 
them with great leniency, though with firainess and discre- 
tion. But he had many difficulties to contend with. In his 
first administration he had been baffled, as 1 have pointed 
out, by the fact® that he was working compulsorily on a 
vicious basis. In his second administration the basis was * 
sound, but the mode in whidu it had been rendere^iiikO had 
given encouragement to the agitator, and had afforded him 

♦ Lord Hatherton*s Memoir and Correspondence relating to Folitical 
Occurrences in June and July, 1834. 
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4 room to hope that the energy which Ipad carried the repeal 
oiftCatholic diBabilities in the teeth (#* a p^f^.verful Govern- 
ment, might pr^)cure the repeal of the Iviiion. Very 
])?ftieiitly, however, Wellesley used all the means {it liis 
disposal to combat this agitation, and he so far succeeded 
thal^ he effected, an enormous iin|)roveineiit in the con- 
' dition of the cotintry. ^ 

The dismissal of the Wing Ministry by the King, in 
November of 1834, interrupted Wellesley’s plans for the 
pacification of Ireland. He at once resigned the office, 
carrying with him the respect of friends and political 
opponents. l..ord Melbourne, wlio Inid succeeded Lord 
Grey as Prime IMinister in July .of 1834, had written to 
linn to say that he knew no man alive more equal to the 
work of solving the prolilein of Irisli government, or more 
(;apable of effecting tlic solution, whilst Lord Grey and 
Sir Kohert Ik^el liad alike rendered testimony to his 
decision, his energy, and his efficiency. 

When, in April, 1835, l^ord Melbourne became for 
the second time Prime Minister, Wellesley, who, in 
conjunction with Lord Holland, had Ixhui most active in 
representing to him tlie necessity of an active canipaian 
{igainst Sir Ilobert Peel, wrote to him to offer to resume 
iiis old post in IrolanA It had been well lor that 
country liad Lord Melbourne acceded, but political ties 
liad compelled him to offer tlie Viceroyalty to Lord 
IMulgrave, and he therefore wrote to Wellesley tv 
))roposo that lie should acce])t the office of Lord Ciiain- 
berlain. Lord Wellesley accepted it for the moment, but 
within a few days he threw it up in disgust. The reasons 
ibr hbresignation have iieverc been exactly explained, but 
there can hardly be a doubt that the preference shown] 
towards an absolutely untried man was very prominent 
among them, and that disgust at O’ConnelFs ascendancy 
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was another? GrrevHle significantly iiotice«J thapfc, when 
Lord Harrowby said that if he had been Mulgravc be 
would rather li?fci'*e bc4n torn in pieces than have marched 
under tlie banners displriD^ed at the# VicSre^il entrancQ^” 
Lord Wellesley loudly cheered him. He w^is in his 
seventy-fifth year. He rotinxl, thtiti, 

‘‘ fall of honours and years, to spend ^bo evonlnj^ of his days in the 
eiijoyinent of the society of a uunioroiis circle of friends, and in those 
classical studies and ob ganl pursuits which, at all periods of his lif«, 
had been his solace and delight — conscious tliat his actioiis would live 
i/i the piige of history, arnl that when he was laid heneatli the clmls 
<>f the valley, his name would ho gratefully reiiKinibered by his 
country.” 

It (loos not, however, ^ippear that he deliberat ly aban- 
doned public life. Otherwise there would not be much 
point in the story told by Grcville, that Lord Wellesley 
was accustomed to deliver to a solitary listener elaboraK^ 
dress rehearsals of the speeches which he liad no longer 
tlie nerve to deliver in the House of Lords. But, in 
addition to his extreme self-consciousness, there was 
another reason for sihnice. His dislike of the policy of 
Lord Melbourne’s (jJovernment became rapidly developed, 
and bidbre bis deatli he iiad placed his proxy in the hands 
of Sir Robert Peel. Now, there was no lack of oratory on 
the Tory side of the House, aMl l..ord Wellesley may’ 
have felt iiimself abundantly justified in resting on liis 
laurels. 
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THE ST;NSET of t.IFB, CHARACTER, 

Literal tiro and conversation — Recognition of his sc^rviccs by the Court 
of Directors — Mis last jiuldic utterance — His dealli — Character — 
Estimate's of his oratory — His real greatness. 

The great Marquess survived his rctirerucut from office a 
little over seven yeafs. The sunset of iiis life was happy 
and peaceful. The energetic mind which luid taken a 
leading part in trying to solve the political questious of 
the preceding fifty years found congenial employment in 
literature and conversation. In both he excelled. Ilis 
odes and poems, published in a small volume when he was 
in his eighty-first year, exhibit a wonderful freshness and 
strength. They wore dedicated to Lord Brougham, 
aniico Siio dilectissimo/’* in words which displayed all 
the regard and admiration he felt for the versatile talents 
<i)f tlieinanwho became,, to him, in his declining years, 
that w^hicli Canning laid bepu in his middle life. 

Very felicitous \vere the lines he wrote in reply to a 

♦ The dodiciition rau: “ Viro Eximio llonrico Brougham, &c,. 

Qui lioitra^ jctal/hs Decus ac Lumen, non linguam modo acuit exer- 
citfitione dioendi, .sod ot oloqueutiam locupletavit giaviorom 

artiiim iiiBtrumento ; ornatus uberrimia artibus, (!miu laudo cumulatua 
Orator; omnium rernm uuignarum atque artiuru sciontiam coiisecutiis ; 
cujua^tr' rerum cognitioue efflordicit et rodundat oratio ; Qui et 
humilia sul)ti liter, at magna graviter, et mediocria tomperato potest 
diccro; Qui Docct, Diloctat, Movet. Amico Siio DiJoctissimo Has 
Priimtias Juvoiiis, ot Roliquias Senis D. D. D. WelJcsley.” 
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Deauiiiui juaiin ode^sent him by the Prov<flfet Eton, on ^ 
the oc^'asion of the placing of his bust in tlie hall of th^if 
famous colleg^* the^ ran ^ 

’ AaVilsit mihi suprcfmae meta ultima 

Jam milii cum Lauro jiincta Cupressus erit : 

Mator araata, meam qn.'» fovitjptona ju von tarn, 

Ipsa recedoTitcm signat honoro Hcnwn.,. * 

He himself thus rendered these into English : — 

On my last stops Fame sliods Tier purest rays. 

And wreatlis with Bays tlio Cypress and the Yew; 

Eton, blest guardian of luy youtliful days, 

Orcets my retiring age with liononrs new. 

Not less happy were his lines on the occasion of th^ 
erection, in 1841, of a civic statue gf his brother by the 
citizens of Loiidou ; tlie same which occupies a place in 
front of tlie Royal Exchange : — 

Consorvata tiiis Asia atquo Europa triumphis 
Invictuiii belio To cohuiro Dueem, 

Nunc umbriifca geris Civili ternpora QiicrcO, 

Lit desit fama) gloria nulla Tua\ 


which he thus translated : — 

Eiu*o])o and Asia, saved by thee proclaim, 

Invincible in war thy deathless iiam<3 ; 

Now round tlio brows tlic (tivic Oak wo twine, 

Tliat every oiirtlily glo/y may be thine. 

Lord Wellesley shone specially in conversation. Mis 
good things were repeated, often, indeed, appropriated. 
In a charming volume,* published whilst I M^as writing 
this sketch, thtf'c is recorded an instance in which the 
nppropriator witliout acknowledgment was his intimate 
friend, Lord Brougham. '*The passage runs thu» — 

^ Notes of Conversations loith the Jjuhe of WtlUngim, By Phili[>^ 
Henry, Earl Stanhope. 
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“ As a pro9f lirilliant ia still Lord Wellesley’s wit. Lady Bur- 
gdierah told nic that lie had romarlced on tlic evidence before Ilord 
Ro<\ai’s Committee and Lord Normauby’a ]'ocklo,ss opening of the 
Irish jails: ‘It; is on^y because Lord. Norm an by is so much used to 
theatricals — he exchanged the eiistot vary attitudes of Merijy and 

Justice on his stage- -ho has made Mercy Idind ami Justice weeping.’ 
I was mucli surprise<l, and Lady Burghersh was not less so, when I 
told lier that this was prccistSy the most brilliant autl beautiful point 
im Lorfi Brougl:an/« 8p<rccli on Lord Normanby, and that he had used 
it witJiout any acknowledgment. ” Lady Bnrghersh was not aware of 
this before. She said she remembered mopftioning T^ord Wellesley’s 
hori Tiwl to Brougham, and that Brougham Jiad answered, ‘ Ay, Lord 
Wellesley told mo that himself.’ ” 

A very happy incident of the declining- years of the 
Mtirquess Wellesley was the generous and practiced 
recognition of his splendid servicSs by his old masters, 
the Court of Directors and tlie Court of Proprietors. 
Lord Wellesley bad always been a poor man. Tlio 
petision wliich he had received from the (Company did not 
suffice to meet an expenditure which, like the iiatun* of 
the man, was always lavish. How ho had declined to 
increase his means at the expense of the army, on the 
occasion of the capture of Beringapatam, has been 
recorded in an earlier chapter of this book. Towards the 
end of his life his means had become more and rnon^ 
straitened, the greater part, if not tlie whole, of his 
pension having become ‘‘ annexed by his ereditoi’s. 
Under these circumstances the Court of Proprietors, 
recollecting the great things the Manpicss had accom- 
plished ibr the splendid Empire of which, in a sense, they 
were the owners, passed a resolution, November 27th, 
1837, to place in the hands of the Chairman, the Deputy- 
Chairman, and two other persons, as trustees, the sum of 
£20,00€-,- to be applied for the use and benefit of the 
Marquess. A little later, the Court of Directors gave 
another proof of the estimation in which they held his 
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services, by directir^ the distribution to their servants 1^ 

the tliree Prei^deucj^es of copies of the despatches of tBeir 
famous ProconsuL A little later sj;ill, rt'fe ^y^ar befon^ he 
died, they expressed to him their desire to place a marble 
statue to his honour in the Iiidi^ Office, as ‘‘a public, 
conspicuous, and permanent mark of t]ie admiratioic and 
gratitude of the East India Company.” At the meeting 
of the Court at Avliieh this > proposal was discussed, the 
Chairman, Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, thus ex- 
pressed himself regarding the services of Lord Wellesley 
in India : — 

“Th(j Marquesd \Vellogl(?y arrived in Imlia at a period when the 
country was surrounded wiJiii ixadl, when tlie pc?ace and fleciurlty of 
that coxmtry were exposed to the most irnmiifent dangers from, witiiin 
iiud from without, when it required a man of his great talents to rescue 
it from danger. It was lii.s glorious destiny^ to ].)lace tlie Brilisji 
Empire in India in a positirm of honour and safety wliich it had never 
befoic attained. His energetic mind, embracing in one comprelieusive 
view all the elements of Indian, power, enabled him to combine tJiem 
for the bmiefit alike of that country and liis own.” 

After dwelling at some length on the unerring and 
intuitive judgment with which Lord Wellesley had 
selected his i ust rumen ts, imbuing them with bis own 
spirit, and dwelling on the generosity with whicli hoj 
ascribed to them the success which liad followed obedience 
to his orders, the Chairman proceeded : — 

“Tlio result of Ilia Lordship’s measures was to {diice (lie l>riti.s(i 
^hnpire in India on a basis of permanent security, to «lrive from that 
country the Kuropea.n inllutuico wdiicli tliey Jiad most reason to dread, 
to elevate the Briti.sjj character in native estimation, tiiid to make Mje 
British Government the paramount dominant |)ower among tlie States 
of India. The wisdom of this iw jicy had been tested Ijy t^e and 
approved by experience.” 

lieferring, then, to his patr<jnage of learning, and to 
the desire lie had shown to promote such legislative 
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as would give to those coiiuecte*d with the Govern- 
nrent the advantages of which he hfnself^had made so 
iiohje a use, tlBiair^ian thus concluded : — 

‘‘ Sucli is the mnn for whoso statue a niche in this room is claimed 
— the defender tof India in a Crisis extraordinary peril and difficulty ; 
file consolidator ot'our i^hnpire; the promoter of learninf^; in war and 
in peace alike distinguished by {fil the qualities which could command 
respect. Brilliant beyond comparigon as w^s his administration, that 
was his smallest praise. It was on the ground of the solid benefits 
of whicli it was the source that the Proprietors are now invited to 
perform an act of liberal justice, which he sincerely thoiiglit would be 
as hoiiourabie to the East India Company as to the distinguished object 
of it/’ 

The same sentiments were echoed by succeeding 
speakers. The Deputy Chairman, Mr. George Lyall, 
referring to the attacks to which the noble recipient of 
tfie proposed lionour had been subjected during, and 
subsequent to, his career in India, thus felicitously 
expressed his own sentiments and the sentiments of those 
around liini: — 

“ Undoubtedly Lord Wellesley, like most other great men, hjis 
experienced the tmth of Mr. Burke’s observation, that ‘ obloquy is an 
ingredient in the composition of all true glory ; ’ but happily his 
Lordship Ijas long outlived thi? ephemeral calumnies and unfounded 
projudices by wliicli at one tiif.o ho was malignantly assailed, and lias 
now behTio him in his declining years the cheering prospect of bis 
untarnished fame descending wdth unsullied lustre to future ages.” 


The resolution was carried unanimously, and a letter 
embodying the resolutions passed was transmitted to the 
Marquess. It seems only fitting that Ins reply, the last 
L)f his political utterances, should l)e given at lengths 
Date^i, * Kingston House, March 18th, 1841/’ it runs 
thus ; — 

Uentlemen, so high is my Estimation of the transcendent honour 
conferred on me by the unanimous resolution of the whole body of the 
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Es^st India Company, tliat my first omotiou was to offer up my tha^kjjal 
acino wleilgments to the Almighty power which has preserved life 
Ijcyond the ordi!!laty liJiits of human nature, to receive a distincticm of 
which history affords so few, jf any, examples. have ej^tpsed 

since this great and powerful body conferred on me a signal mark, not 
only of honour, but of generous and affectionate ^consideration. The 
wisdom of that great body does rfot dei^ the value of public services 
to be diminisliecl by the lapse of time : it is fo^ werfk, low and frivolotis 
minds, incapable themselves of any^great action, to takt) so narrow a 
view of public merit. True wist^im will ever view time as the pest 
test of public services, and will apportion its rewards accordingly, I, 
thcrelbre, consider the former act of the East India Oompaiiy as* 
greatly eiihaiicod in value by the deliberation which precedtxl it. 
The present consummation of their justice and wisdom is marked 
by the same spirit of deliberation, reflecting equal honour on tho.^ 
who confer and on him who receives this high and glorious 
reward. At niy advanced lage, when my public career must bo so 
near its close, it would be vain to offer any lather return of gratitude, 
than the cordial acknowledgments of my deep sense of the magnitiicJe* 
and value of this unparallcle<l reward. May my example of success, 
and of ultimate reward, encourage and inspire all the servants of (he 
East India Company to manifest similar zeal and devotion in the 
service of the Company, and of tlie British Empire in the East, and 
may their continued eflbrts preserve and improve to tlie end of time 
the interest of that great charge, so long entrusted to my hands.*’ 

Referring, then, to the high character of Mr, Lyall, 
and affectionately reminding Mr, Bayley of his pleasant 
connection with him in India, quoting also the reply he 
had given to an address delivfired to him by the inha- 
bitants tif Calcutta on the coliclusion of tlic first Maratha 
war,* Lord Wellesley thus concluded : — - 

* “The just object of public honours is not to adorn a favoured 
character, nor to extol individual reputation, nor to transmit an 
esteemed name w’Jih lustre to posterity ; but to commemorate public, 
services, and to perpetuate public principles. The conscious sense of 
tlie motives, objects and results tif my endeavours to serve r country 
in this arduous station inspires me with an unfeigned solicitude that 

the principles which I revere should 1x3 preserved for the security of 
the interests now entrusted to my charge, and destined hereafter to 
engage my lasting and affectionate attachment.** 


, q.2 
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JJ May, then, the jneinorial by which you are ‘ploasod to distingui^li 
tiiv sQrvices, reiniml you of the source from whicli they proceeded, 
and’ of the ends to wlxicli they were directed f and the priu-, 

ei])l(*^^y)f l)ublic v^rJ.uo^,’ Die maxima of public order, and a due reapect 

lor just and honest government.” 

* 

'llie ManyierS Wello-^Joy v^urvived the honour thus 
b6stovved upon liim just eig^htecu months. He died at his 
residence, Kingston House, feronipton, on the morning of 
Mtj^iday, September 2()tb, 1842, in the cighty-thlrd year of 
his age. In compliance with the desire expressed in his will, 
tine funeral took placd in the chapel of Eton College, and 
his remains were deposited within the precincts of that 
"ancient seminary. As a tribute of respect to his memory, 
the Queen commanded that ncithef the military, nor Her 
^Majesty’s ]?rivato band, should perform at the Castle 
during the ceremony. All the shops near the College, 
and tlie shutters of private houses, were closed, and 
remained so till after the funeral. The title expired with 
the illustrious man w'ho had won it. 

“ Lord WcDosloy,” writes Mr. )V.’irce, “ was, in private life, a steady 
friend, — a man of the lincst susceptibilities, tlie Ligbost sjuso of 
boiK Mir, geueiosity Ixonloriiig on profusoiiess, and of the most gentle and 
atfectionate disposition. During his latter years, one wlio knew him 
well observed that, ‘next to his books, nothing so rcfreslied Lis mind 
iii: the int(.;rcoursc w.ih those Ir^’.eiids in whose society and converse he 
dvdighted.’ ” 

“ His person was small and syfiimetrical — bis taco reiriarkablo for 
intellectual beauty -anil bis whole deportment edeganfc and digniflsiL 
He possessed a Hue manly vo.ee, and delivered Ids sentimciits in j)ublic 
with great perspicuity and effect ” J* 

But Lord Wellesley was all that Mr. lA'arce describes 
‘him, and much more. lie W'iis essentially a many-sided 
man : 4i;:m who could not fail <io excel, whatever might be 
the task to which he applied himself. He was a doer ^is 
w’ell as a thinker. His prescience was remarkable. He 
took a clear idea of the subject in hand, and directed all 
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his energies to Cilrry it straight through to a succe?sjul 
issue, Witl^hini jlifficulties were simply obstacles lo. be 
overcome, and when he 'had corn plejoi command of the 
resources available to him, ho in\Wial)ly l!\’ercame tliem. 
His forecast of political events was alfiiost always true.. 
Witness his dealings with '^Fipu Sultan ; .w^^th the Matathas ; 
his insistance on continuing ^jlie war with Na])oleon when 
Napoleon was at the vei’;y height of Ills power, and it, 
seemed as tliough with one wave of his wand he could 
overwhelm the Peninsula; his early recogmition of fli^ 
justice and policy of conceding the (catholic claims. He 
has been called vain. If to be conscious of posscssiiig^ 
great powers, and to take no lieed to conceal that 
consciousness, is to be vain, the . Marquess . Wellesley 
was vain. But that vanity was accompanied by a 
generosity rarely witnessed except in men of the very 
order, the generosity which would claim for tlie subordi- 
nates who had faithfully carried out his instru(*tions tlie 
fullest credit for the act accoraplislied. No wonder that 
earnest men loved to serve under such a master. 

He was fond of display. But in tlie positions he 
occupied, especially when holding at a very critical period 
the high otlice of Governor-General of India, display was 
policy. Doubtless he becanx* habituated to it, a#id 
possibly it became to him •a necessity. Still, one can 
afford to treat with the ridicule it deserves, the remark 
of the poet Rogers, recorded in the book from winch I 
have already quoted : ^ I thiidc, said Rogers, that the 
most remarkable contrast that history affords is between 
the Duke of "VVellington and Lord Wellesley, the on» 
scorning all display, the »)ther living for nothirig else.'’ 
The man who made that remark could have known little 
of the real Lord Wellesley ; of the far-sighted statesman « 

* Conifersations with the Ihihe of Wellintjton. Earl Stanhope. 
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who consolidated the British power ih India* It may 
even f be doubted whether the man wly) is.^lescribed as 
scorning all dispjfiy ” would have made the success iri 
Indiit, which ^he man* who “lived for nothing else” 

* accomplished. I*nave mentioned the remarkable forecasts 
of the, great Marquess. It is* a fact equally remarkable 
that the forecasts of his brother were as faulty as his were 

, correct. It is impossible to .read Lord Stanhope’s in- 
teresting book without being struck by the inability the 
" Brike invariably displayed to take a correct view of the 
political questions then looming in the future. The fact 
^jvas that the man whom Rogers described as living solely 
for display, possessed a vivid irna^nation ; the Duke of 
Wellington had not* one particle of that great gift. 

^ Wanting imagination,” wrote Disraeli of Peel, “ he 
wanted prescience.” The remark applies equally to the 
Duke of Wellington. As a politician he failed com- 
|)lotely. He failed because he was deficient in that one 
quality, the possession of which enabled his brother to 
vanquish innumerable difficulties in India, and to gauge 
more correctly than the majority of his contemporaries 
the great questions which occupied the minds of 
Englishmen. 

As an orator, the Marquess Wellesley fell short of the 
standard which he attained as a clear-headed and accurate 
thinker. His brother, the Duke of Wellington, spoke of 
his powers as a speaker in a manner which does not ^ 
certainly imply admiration.* He said : — - 

“ Lord Wellesley had the power of speaking, used it very 
seldom. It was always his view — and he never was satisiicd unless— 
ho made very best speech in thondebate. Now tliere, I think, he 
was wrong — the thing to think of is not one’s speech, but one’s object* 
So seldom did Lord Wellesley speak, that I never heard him 

* * 

• Conversations loith tlbe Dulce of Wellington. Earl Stanhope. 
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in all my life but ..... There was onl? fahfous speech he ‘ 

made in the House of Commons before he went out to India; lao -liras 
supiHised to hrjjp bee|i a very long while preparing it, so mifch so 
tliat Mr. Pitt »iid of him tliat he was the of the longest gesta- 

tion ever known in the woifd.” 

Different in its concluslojti, a$®well as in the language 
in which it was expressed, was tfetf opinion of^ Lord 
Brougham : — 

^‘The excellence of T^ord Wellesley's epeeciios, " no wrote, "Jias 
been mentioned. The taste which he had formed from study of 
great Greek exemplars kept him above all tinsel and vidgar orna- 
ments, and made him jealously hold fast by the purity of our language ; 
but it had not taught him the virtue of conciseness ; and he who 
knew the De Corona by heart, and always admitted its uiimeasurablo 
superiority to the second >PJiilippic, ami the Pro Milone, yet formed 
hm own stylo altogether upon the Roman model. That style, indeed, 
was considerably (iitfuse ; and the sjimo want of compression, the same 
redundancy of words, accompanied, however, by substantial tliongli not 
always needful sense, was observable, though much less observable, in 
his poetical pieces, which generally possessed very high excellence. 

It is singular to mark the extraordinary contrast which Jiis thoughts 
and his expressions presented in this respect. There was notliing 
superfluous or round-about in his reasoning — notbing dilatory or 
feeble in the conception which produced his plans. He saw his 
object at once, and with intuitive sagacity; he saw it in its true colours 
and real dimensions; he, at one glance, espied the path, and reached 
his end. The only prolixity that he ever fell into was, in explaining 
or defending the proceedings thus concisely and rnpidly taken. To 
this some addition w;is not unnaturally made by tlie dignity which 
the habits of viceregal state iimd-^ natural to him, and the compli- 
mentary stylo which, if a very little tinctured witli Oriental taste, 
was very much more the result of a kindly and geuerous nature/^ 

But it was neither his oratory, nor his political fore- 
sight in English politics, nor his long advocacy of the 
claims of the Catholics, nor his just and impartial goverr/- 

♦ The Duke was speaking in the year 1839. He must have referred 
to the speech already quoted, advocating the Catholic claims made 
by the Marquess Wellesley in tho^^ Lords in 1828, and to which ho 
replied. 
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ment of Irelanf!^ wliich have securedifor the Marqugss 
diJesley an eternal place amongst the »^rcat men of 
England ; amongst the makers of tile Bntish Einpirt). 
It is*for his In?]ian AdriilnistrationVhat posterity will love, 
reverence, and htfrunir his name. If Clive, by his expuh 
sion of the French froln soiithern India, and by his 
conquest of Bengal and Bil^/ir, laid the foundation of the 
coming Empire ; if Warren Hasting^, by his transactions 
wife the Navvab- W*azir of Oudh, by tlie promptitude 
r:iih which lie despatched trooj>s to rescue Madras from 
the clutches of Haidar All, and by the vigour with wliich 
he combated the projects of the Maratlias in western and 
central India, extended its borders and increased its 
'prestige; it was Wellesley who wielded it into one mass, 
fvho consolidated it, who gave it the imperial form which 
it ]ias since retained. It was Wellesley who, finding it 
but the equal of each of tw^o independent Native 
Powers, made it predominant and paramount. It was 
Wellesley who, finding British ])restige at its lewdest point, 
raised it to its highest He alone did it. He chose bis 
iiistrumentrs, trusted them, and gave them the fullest credit 
for the actions w hich he had inspired. H is far-sightedness, 
his directness of purpose, his unflinching resolution 
asifonished men’s minds. *> Those qualities overbore all 
opposition. In him the natives of India, princes, traders, 
and peasants, recognised the typical "'Ava^ 'AvB<hpv, the 
king of men, wliose word no one dared to dispute. 
Throughout the vast peninsula of which he made 
British dependency his name is still remembered and 
reverenced Tradition speaks to this da^ of his gene- 
rosity, bis splendour, bis kii\g'-like qualities. For the 
natives of India there had not been his equal before, and 
certainly the palace which he built in Calcutta has never 
since been tenanted by a’superior. That palace gives 
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shelter to his statJie alone. Tiiose of Iffs successors are, 
with but one exception, ‘exposed to the dust, the rail/, the? 
heat, of the CJJllcutfti Mauidn f" Its righ^ to occupy, singly, 
that- place is incontestable. No one cfiu look •at it 
uriiTioved. The features, clearly cut in^the purest whit<i 
marble, give unmistakable evidence of the great tljoughts 
which, put in action by an i^'flexibh/ will, worked out tlie 
predominance and t^ie consolidation of the Britisli Empin; 
in India. 

*■ Maiddn^ h'tcmUy u plain, tlie ofw^n space l>( t\v(‘en Cbauringlji an<l 
the river, constituting the luo'^s of Calcutta. 
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is staitled/ ther^f. by bearing of 
Tipu’a proceedings, 84; | , eejida 
briers to Bladras to prepare, 84 ; 
learns tliq full extent of Tipu’s 
proceedings and iveiterates bis 
orders, 85-6 ; ;>-esol ves tu deal 
with the Nizam, ^ 36 ; has the 
French contingent disbanded, 

88- 40 ; influfjnees the PeShwa, ' 
,40-1^; restores the pn; ^tige of the, 
British luinie, 4.1 ; effect of tlrr 
ordc^rs of, at Madras, 4:2 ; reasons 
telling in favour of the orders of, 
45-7 ; reiterates his orders, 48 ; 
position of, as stated in the 
despatches of, 48-50 ; prescience 
of'i 51; learns of the landing 
of. Bonaparte in Egypt, and of 
ithe battle of Aboiikir. 52; in- 
forms Tipu therool*, ami proposes 
to send him an ambassador of 
peace, 58 ; coimnuuicatej to Tij>u 
bis knowledge of bis proceedings 
at the Isle of France, 55; appeals 

Tipii’s better nature, 56 ; re- 
ceives a discourteous answer, 57 ; 
orders General Harris to act, 
57-8; proclamation of, 58-60; 
arranges the partition of Maisur, 
61 ; divides tlio portion originally 
a^ifgned to the Mara thus between 
the Nizam and the English, 

64- 5; reason of, for selection of 
tlie Hindu dynasty for Maisur, 

65- 6; great revolution effected 
by, 67-0; disappointment of, at 
kbe honours conferred upon bi n, 
71; disinterestedness of, 72; 
deals with Taiijur, 78 ; settles* 
Surat, 75-7; and the Karnatik, 
77-81 ; increases the British con- 
tingent in Haidarabild, 81-2 ; 
deals with Oudh, 88-5 ; and ol)- 
tains large cessions, 86 ; de- 
spatches Malcolm to Persia, 87 ; 
.designs to capture the Isles of 
Franco and Bourbon, but the 
expeditign is diverted to Egypt, 

89- 02 ; summary of foreign 
policy of, 92-4; civil and mili- 
tary reforms effected by, 95-8 ; 
directs the proper observahce of 


' the s^ve)\th' d^y; 98-100; is 

.> nominated Captain-Gener^Li and 
101; rea- 

. sons for IJailding Governinent 
House; 102; educational policy 
</i, 102-5 ; disgust of, at the paf- 
simony of the Court of Directors, 
105-7 ; tenders his resignation, 
107; hears of the Peace of 
Amiens, 107; declines to trans- 
fer the ancient French posses- 
sions ill India, 108 -9 ; inaugu- 
rates the opening of Government 
House, 110; quarrels of, with 
the Court, 110-12; dett^rmines 
to see India tlirougli the war 
with the Marathas, prepares 
for, and concludes, tlie treaty of 
Bassein with the Peshwa, 118- 
121 ; orders the occupation of 
pLna, 122 ; proceedings of, with 
reference to Sindhia and the 
Bhousla, 124; policy of, 125 ; de- 
clares war, 127; signs peace, 
129-80 ; instructs Lake to defend 
Sindhia against Holkar, 131 ; 
incurs the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, 134-140: 
keenness of political insight of, 
140 ; generosity with respect to 
Lake and Monson, 141-2 ; re- 
ceives the thanks of Parliament, 
148; valid reasons for declining 
to publisli the thanks of the Court 
of Directors, 144 ; learns that his 
successor is appointed, 147 ; tri- 
bute to, paid by Mr, Thomtem, 
148; returns to England, 151 ; 
first disappointment of, 152 ; is 
attacked in Parliament, 153; 
speaks^ in the House of Lords, 
157 ; is sent as ambassador 4 jO 
Spain, 158-60; is appointe<l 
Foreign Secretary, 161 ; pursues 
the war with energy, 166-7 ; de- 
clares his i^blicy, 170 ; strange 
silence of, on tlie Regency debate, 
175; dislike of Perceval, 
177 ; tlie scanty toleration of. of 
his colleagues, 178; justification 
of the policy of, 179; views of, 
on the Catholic question, 179-80; 
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resigns olBce, 180; negotiations 
otV to form a Jlinistiry, 181-%; 
explanation, of, 18^; the star of, 
Wgins to pale, llS-O ; 4iews of,- 
Regarding Napoleon, 194-6 
poses the commercial policy of 
the Government, 196'-200 ; loses 
his wife, 201; becornea Yiceroy 
of Ireland, 202 ; conciliatory and 
fair conduct of, 204-11 ; marries, 
212 ; assists the commerce of Ire- 
land, 219 ; is relieved of ht^ oflice, 
214; disapi>omtmtmts awaiting, 
on return to England, 215-16; 
advocates Catholic claims against 
his brother, 210; becomes again 


Viceroy of I1'elatW5 218 ; second 
Irish adini 

^reason why he refused o0toe; in 
1835, 220 ; last yeats of. ,222 -4 ; 
reai^ion Of the Court of Directors 
in hia favoiirf ^24-8 : death of, 
228 ; chara(4er of, 229-33. 


Zaman Shah, ruler of Kaltul, hipet 
entertained by Tipii that, wouic 
attack India, 25 : position oli*87 
is deposed by Mahmud, 88. . 
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